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Vili PREFACE. 


out of which it arose. The Pope of Rome issued a 
Bull, partitioning England among certain of his priests, 
as if it had been an infidel kingdom. Then one who 
had been created an archbishop and a prince by the 
Pope, came to rule for that potentate in thisland. Then 
the prime minister of Great Britain resented the aggres- 
sion; and next, the country was immediately stirred 
through all its borders. The four following documents 
relate respectively to these different stages of the Papal 


ageression and its results, 
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I.—_LETTERS APOSTOLICAL—PIUS P.P. IX. 


Tue power of ruling the universal Church, committed by our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the Roman Pontiff, in the person of St Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, hath preserved, through every age, in the 
Apostolic See, that remarkable solicitude by which it consulteth 
for the advantage of the Catholic religion in all parts of the world, 
and studiously provideth for its extension. And this correspondeth 
With the design of its Divine Founder, who, when he ordained a 
head to the Church, looked forward, by his excelling wisdom, to 
the consummation of the world. Amongst other nations, the fam- 
ous réilm of England hath experienced the effects of this so- 
licitude on the part of the Supreme Pontiff. Its historians 
testify that in the earliest ages of the Church the Christian religion 
was brought into Britain, and subsequently flourished greatly 
there; but about the middle of the fifth age, the Angles and Saxons 
having been invited into the island, the affairs, not only of the na- 
tion, but of religion also, suffered great and grievous injury. But 
we know that our holy predecessor, Gregory the Great, sent first 
Augustine the Monk, with his companions, who subsequently, with 
several others, were elevated to the dignity of bishops; and a great 
company of priests, monks, having been sent to join them, the An- 
glo-Saxons were brought to embrace the Christian religion; and by 
their exertions it was brought to pass, that in- Britain, which had 
now come to be called England, the Catholic religion was every 
where restored and extended. But to pass on to more recent events, 
the history of the Anglican schism of the sixteenth age presents no 
feature more remarkable than the care unremittingly exercised by 
our predecessors the Roman Pontiffs to lend succour, in its hour of 
extremest peril, to the Catholic religion in that realm, and by every 
means to afford it support and assistance. Amongst other instances 
of this care, are the enactments and provisions made by the chief 
Pontiffs, or under their direction and approval, for the unfailing supply 
of men to take charge of the interests of Catholicity in that country; 
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and also for the education of Catholic young men of good abilities 
on the continent, and their careful instruction in all branches of 
theological learning; so that, when promoted to holy orders, they 
might return to their native land and labour diligently to benefit 
their countrymen, by the ministry of the Word and of the sacra- 
ments, and by the defence and propagation of the holy faith. 
Perhaps even more conspicuous have been the exertions made by 
our predecessors for the purpose of restoring to the English Ca- 
tholics, prelates invested with the episcopal character, when the 
fierce and cruel storms of persecution had deprived them of the 
presence and pastoral care of their own bishops. The Letters Apos- 
tolical of Pope Gregory XV., dated March 23, 1623, set forth that 
the chief Pontiff, as soon as he was able, had consecrated Welliam 
Lishop, Bishop of Chalcedon, and had appointed him, furnished 
with an ample supply of faculties, and the authority of Ordinary, to 
govern the Catholics of England and of Scotland. Subsequently, 
on the death of the said William Bishop, Pope Urban VIIL., by 
Letters Apostolical, dated Feb. 4, 1625, to the like effect, and di- 
rected to Richard Smith, reconstituted him Bishop of Chalcedon, 
and conferred on him the same faculties and powers as had béen 
granted to William Bishop. When the King, James I1., ascended 
the English throne, there seemed a prospect of happier times for 
the Catholic religion. Jnnocent XJ. immediately availed himself 
of this opportunity to ordain, in the year 1685, John Leyburn, 
Bishop of Adrumetum, Vicar Apostolic of all England. Subse- 
quently, by other Letters Apostolical, issued January 30, 1688, he 
associated with Leyburn, as Vicars Apostolic, three other bishops, 
with titles taken from churches in partibus infidelium ; and accord- 
ingly, with the assistance of Verdinand, Archbishop of Amaria, 
Apostolic Nuncio in England, the same Pontiff divided England 
into four districts, namely the London, the Eastern, the Midland, 
and the Northern; each of which a Vicar Apostolic commenced to 
govern, furnished with all suitable faculties, and with the proper 
powers of a local Ordinary. Benedict X1V., by his Constitution, 
dated May 80, 1753, and the other Pontiffs our predecessors, and 
our Congregation of Propaganda, both by their own authority and 
by their most wise and prudent directions, afforded them all guid- 
ance and help in the discharge of their important functions. This 
partition of all England into four Apostolic Vicariates lasted till the 
time of Gregory XVI, who, by Letters Apostolical, dated July 3, 
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1840, having taken into consideration the increase which the 
Catholic religion had received in that kingdom, made a new eccle- 
siastical division of the counties, doubling the number of the Apos- 
tolical Vicariates, and committing the government of the whole of 
England in spirituals to the Vicars Apostolic of the London, the 
Kastern, the Western, the Central, the Welsh, the Lancaster, the 
York, and the Northern Districts, These facts that we have 
cursorily touched upon, to omit all mention of others, are a suffi- 
cient proof that our predecessors have studiously endeavoured and 
laboured that, as far as their influence could effect it, the Church 
in England might be re-edified and recovered from the great cala- 
mity that had befallen her. 

Having, therefore, before our eyes so illustrious an example of 
our predecessors, and wishing to emulate it, in accordance with the 
duty of the Supreme Apostolate, and also giving way to our own 
feelings of affection towards that beloved part of our Lord’s vine- 
yard, we have purposed from the very first commencement of our 
pontificate, to prosecute a work so well commenced, and to devote 
our closer attention to the promotion of the Church’s advantage in 
that kingdom. Wherefore, having taken into earnest consideration 
the present state of Catholic affairs in England, and reflecting on 
the very large and every where increasing number of Catholics 
there; considering also that the impediments which principally 
stood in the way of the spread of Catholicity were daily being 
removed, we judged that the time had arrived when the form of 
ecclesiastical government in England might be brought back to 
that model on which it exists freely among other nations, where 
there is no special reason for their being governed by the extra- | 
ordinary administration of Vicars Apostolic. We were of opinion 
that times and circumstances had brought it about, that it was unr 
necessary for the English Catholics to be any longer guided by 
Vicars Apostolic; nay more, that the revolution that had taken 
place in things there was such as to demand the form of Ordinary 
Episcopal government. In addition to this, the Vicars Apostolic 
of England themselves, had, with united voice, besought this of us; 
many also both of the clergy and laity, highly esteemed for their 
virtue and rank, had made the same petition; and this was also the 
earnest wish of a very large number of the rest of the Catholics in 
England. Whilst we pondered on these things, we did not omit to 
implore the aid of Almighty God that, in deliberating on a matter 
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of such weight, we might be enabled both to discern and rightly 
to accomplish what might be most conducive to the good of the 
Church. 

We also invoked the assistance of Mary the Virgin, Mother of 
God, and of those Saints who illustrated England by their virtues, 
that they would vouchsafe to support us by their patronage with 
God to the happy accomplishment of this affair. In addition, we 
committed the whole matter to our venerable brethren the Cardi- 
nals of the Holy Roman Church of Our Congregation for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, to be carefully and gravely considered. 
Their opinion was entirely agreeable to our own desires, and we 
freely approved of it, and judged that it be carried into execution. 
The whole matter, therefore, having been carefully and deliberately 
consulted upon, of our own motion, on certain knowledge, and of 
the plenitude of our Apostolical power, we constitute and decree, 
that in the kingdom of England, according to the common rules of 
the Church, there be restored the Hierarchy of Ordinary Bishops, 
who shall be named from Sees, which we constitute in these our 
Letters, in the several districts of the Apostolic Vicariates. To 
begin with the London District, there will bein it two Sees; that 
of Westminster, which we elevate to the degree of the Metropolitan 
or Archiepiscopal dignity, and that of Southwark, which, as also the 
others (to be named next), we assign as Suffragan to Westminster. 
The diocese of Westminster will take that part of the above-named 
district which extends to the north of the river Thames, and in- 
cludes the counties of Middlesex, Essex, and Hertford; and that of 
Southwark will contain the remaining part to the south of the 
river, viz., the counties of Berks, Southampton, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Kent, with the Islands of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
others adjacent. 

_In the Northern District there will be only one Episcopal See, 
which will receive its name from the city of Hexham. This diocese 
will be bounded by the same limits as the district hath hitherto 
been. 

The York District will also form one diocese; and the hss 
will have his See at the city of Beverley. 

In the Lancashire District there will be two Bishops; of whom 
the one will take his title from the See of Liverpool, and will have 
as his diocese the Isle of Man, the hundreds of Lonsdale, Amounder- 
ness, and West Derby. The other will receive the name of his See 
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from the city of Salford, and will have for his diocese the hundreds 
of Salford, Blackburn, and Leyland; the county of Chester, al- 
though hitherto belonging to that district, we shall now annex to 
another diocese. 

In the District of Wales there will be two Bishoprics, viz., that 
of Shrewsbury, and that of Menevia (or St. David’s), united with 
Newport. The Diocese of Shrewsbury to contain, northwards, the 
counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and 
Montgomery; to which we annex the county of Chester, from the Lan- 
cashire District, and the county of Salop, from the Central District. 
We assign to the Bishop of St. David’s and Newport as his Diocese, 
northwards, the counties of Brecknock, Glamorgan, Pembroke, and 
Radnor, and the English counties of Monmouth and Hereford. 

In the. Western District we establish two Episcopal Sees; that of 
Clifton and that of Plymouth. To the former of these we assign 
the counties of Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts; to the latter those 
of Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall. 

The Central District, from which we have already separated off 
the county of Salop, will have two Episcopal Sees; that of Notting- 
ham and that of Birmingham. To the former of these we assign, 
as a Diocese, the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, to- 
gether with those of Lincoln and Rutland, which we hereby separ- 
ate from the Eastern District. To the latter we assign the counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, and Oxford. 

Lastly, in the Eastern District, there will be a single Bishop’s 
See, which will take its name from the city of Northampton, and 
will have its Diocese comprehended within the same limits as have 
hitherto bounded the district, with the exception of the counties of 
Lincoln and Rutland, which we have already assigned to the afore- 
said Diocese of Nottingham. 

Thus, then, in the most flourishing kingdom of England, there 
will be established one Ecclesiastical Province, consisting of one 
Archbishop, or Metropolitan Head, and twelve Bishops his Suffra- 
gans; by whose exertions and pastoral cares we trust God will grant 
to Catholicity in that country a fruitful and daily-increasing exten- 
sion. Wherefore, we now reserve to ourselves and our successors, 
the Pontiffs of Rome, the power of again dividing the said Province 
into others, and of increasing the number of Dioceses, as occasion 
shall require; and in general, that, as it shall seem fitting in the 
Lord, we may freely decree new limits to them. 
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In the meanwhile, we command the aforesaid Archbishop and 
Bishops that they transmit, at due times, to our Congregation of 
Propaganda, accounts of the state of their Churches, and that they 
never omit to keep the said Congregation fully informed respecting 
all matters which they know will conduce to the welfare of their 
spiritual flocks. For we shall continue to avail ourselves of the in- 
strumentality of the said Congregation in all things appertaining to 
the Anglican Churches. But in the sacred government of clergy and 
laity, and in all other things appertaining unto the Pastoral office, 
the Archbishop and Bishops of England will henceforward enjoy all 
the rights and faculties which the other Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of other nations, according to the Common Ordinances of 
the Sacred Canons and Apostolic Constitutions, use, and may use; 
and are equally bound by the obligations which bind the other Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, according to the same common discipline of the 
Catholic Church. And whatever regulations, either in the ancient 
system of the Anglican Churches, or in the subsequent missionary 
state, may have been in force, either by special constitutions or 
privileges or peculiar customs, will now henceforth carry no right 
nor obligation: and in order that no doubt may remain on this 
point, we, by the plenitude of our Apostolic authority, repeal and 
abrogate all power whatsoever of imposing obligation or conferring 
right in those peculiar constitutions and privileges, of whatever 
kind they may be, and in all customs, by whomsoever, or at what- 
ever more ancient or immemorial time brought in. Hence it will 
for the future be solely competent for the Archbishop and Bishops 
of Kngland to distinguish what things belong to the executions 
at the common ecclesiastical law, and what, according to the com- 
mon discipline of the Church, are entrusted to the authority of the 
Bishops. :We, certainly, will not be wanting to assist them with 
our Apostolic authority, and most willingly will we second all their 
applications in those things which shall seem to conduce to the 
glory of God’s name and the salvation of souls. Our principal ob- 
ject, indeed, in decreeing, by these our Letters Apostolic, the re- 
storation of the Ordinary Hierarchy of Bishops, and the observation 
of the Church’s common law, has been to pay regard to the well- 
being and growth ofthe Catholic religion throughout the realm of 
England; but, at the same time, it was our purpose to gratify the 
wishes both of our venerable brethren who govern the affairs of re- 
ligion by a vicarious authority from the Apostolic See, and also 
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of very many of our well-beloved children of the Catholic clergy and 
laity, from whom we had received the most urgent entreaties to the 
like effect. The same prayer had repeatedly been made by their 
ancestors to our predecessors, who, indeed, had first commenced to 
send Vicars Apostolic into England, at a time when it was impos- 
sible for any Catholic prelate to remain there in possession of a 
Church by right in ordinary; and hence their design in successively 
augmenting the number of Vicariates and Vicarial districts was 
not certainly that Catholicity in England should always be under 
an extraordinary form of government, but rather, looking forward 
to its extension in process of time, they were paving the way for 
the ultimate restoration of the Ordinary Hierarchy there. _ 

And therefore we, to whom, by God’s goodness, it hath been 
eranted to complete this great work, do now hereby declare that it 
is very far from our intention or design that the Prelates of Eng- 
land, now possessing the title and rights of Bishops in Ordinary, 
should, in any other respect, be deprived of any advantages which 
they have enjoyed heretofore under the character of Vicars Apos- 
tolic. For it would not be reasonable that the enactments we now 
make at the instance of the English Catholics, for the good of re- 
ligion in their country, should turn to the detriment of the said 
Vicars Apostolic. Moreover, we are most firmly assured that the 
same, our beloved children in Christ, who have never ceased to con- 
tribute by their alms and liberality, under such various circum- 

stances, to the support of Catholic religion, and of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic, will henceforward manifest even greater liberality towards 
Bishops, who are now bound by a stronger tie to the Anglican 
Churches, so that these same may never be in want of the temporal 
means necessary for the expenses of the decent splendour of the 
churches, and of divine service, and of the support of the clergy, 
and relief of the poor. In conclusion, lifting up our eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh our help, to God Almighty and All-mer- 
ciful, with ali prayer and supplication we humbly beseech him, that 
he would confirm by the power of his divine assistance all that we 
have now decreed for the good of the Church; and that he would 
bestow the strength of his grace on those to whom the carrying out 
of our decrees chiefly belongs, that they may feed the Lord’s flock 
which is amongst them, and that they may each increase in diligent 
exertion to advance the greater glory of his name, and in order to 
obtain the more abundant succours of heavenly grace for this pur- 
pose. 
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We again invoke, as our intercessors with God, the most holy 
mother of God, the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, with the other 
heavenly patrons of England; and especially St. Gregory the Great, 
that, since it is now granted to our so unequal deserts again to re- 
store the Episcopal Sees in England, which he first effected to the 
very great advantage of the Church, this restoration also which we 
make of the Episcopal Dioceses in that kingdom may happily turn 
to the benefit of the Catholic religion. And we decree that these 
our Letters Apostolical shal never at any time be objected against 
or impugned, on pretence either of omission or of addition, or de- 
fect either of our intention, or any other whatsoever; but shall al- 
ways be valid and in force, and shall take effect in all particulars, 
and be inviolably observed. All general or special enactments not- 
withstanding, whether Apostolic, or issued in Synodal, Provincial, 
and Universal Councils; notwithstanding also all rights and pri- 
vileges of the ancient Sees of England, and of the missions, and of 
the Apostolic Vicariates subsequently there established, and of all 
churches whatsoever, and pious places, whether established by oath 
or by Apostolic confirmation, or by any other security whatsoever ; 
notwithstanding, lastly, all other things to the contrary whatsoever. 
For all these things, in as far as they contravene the foregoing en- 
actments, although a special mention of them may be necessary for 
their repeal, or some other form, however particular, necessary to 
be observed, we expressly annul and repeal. Moreover, we decree 
that if, in any other manner, any other attempt shall be made by 
any person, or by any authority, knowingly or ignorantly, to set 
aside these enactments, such attempt shall be null and void. And 
it is our will and pleasure that copies of these our Letters, being 
printed and subscribed by the hand of a notary public, and sealed 
with the seal of a person high in ecclesiastical dignity, shall have 
the same authenticity as would belong to the expression of our will 
by the production of this original copy. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the Seal of the Fisherman, 
this 29th day of September 1850, in the fifth year of our Pontificate. 


A, CARDINAL LAMBRUSCHINI. 
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Il.—PASTORAL. 


Nicholas, by the Divine Mercy, of the Holy Roman Church by the 
Title of St. Pudentiana, Cardinal Priest, Archbishop of West- 
minster, and Administrator Apostolic of the Diocese of Southwark. 
To our Dearly Beloved in Christ, the Clergy Sccular and Regular, 
and the Facthful of the said Archdiocese and Diocese, 
Health and Benediction in the Lord : 


If this day we greet you under a new title, it is not, dearly beloved, 

with an altered affection. If in words we seem to divide those who 
till now have formed, under our rule, a single flock, our heart is as 
undivided as ever in your regard. For now truly do we feel closely 
bound to you by new and stronger ties of charity; now do we em- 
brace you, in our Lord Christ Jesus, with more tender emotions of 
paternal love; now doth our soul yearn, and our mouth is open to 
you; * ihoueh words must fail to express what we feel on being 
once again permitted to address you. Forif our parting was in sor- 
row, and we durst not hope that we should again face to face behold 
you, our beloved flock; so much the greater is now our consolation 
and our joy, when we find ourselves, not so much permitted, as com- 
missioned, to return to you, by the Supreme Ruler of the Church of 
Christ. 
‘ But how can we for one moment indulge in selfish feelings when, 
through that loving Father’s generous and wise counsels, the great- 
est of blessings has just been bestowed upon our country, by the 
restoration of its true Catholic hierarchical government, in com- 
munion with the See of Peter. 

For, on the 29th day of last month, on the Feast of the Arch- 
angel St Michael, prince of the heavenly host, his Holiness Pope 
Pius IX. was graciously pleased to issue his Letters Apostolic, under 
the Fisherman’s Ring, conceived in terms of great weight and dig- 
nity, wherein he substituted, for the eight Apostolic Vicariates 
heretofore existing, one Archiepiscopal or Metropolitan, and twelve 
Episcopal sees: repealing at the same time, and annulling, all dis- 
positions and enactments made for England by the Holy See with 
reference to its late form of ecclesiastical government. 

And by a Brief dated the same day, his Holiness was further 
pleased to appoint us, though most unworthy, to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Westminster, established by the above-mentioned Letters 

* 2Oor. vi. 11. 
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Apostolic, giving us at the same time the administration of the 
Episcopal See of Southwark. So that at present, and till such time 
as the Holy See shall think fit otherwise to provide, we govern and 
shall continue to: govern the counties of Middlesex, Hertford, and 
Essex, as Ordinary thereof, and those of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Berk- 
shire, and Hampshire, with the islands annexed, as Administrator 
with Ordinary jurisdiction. 

Further we have to announce to you, dearly beloved in Christ, 
that, as if still further to add solemnity and honour before the 
Church to this noble act of Apostolic authority, and to give an ad- 
ditional mark of paternal benevolence towards the Catholics of 
England, his Holiness was pleased to raise us, in the private Con- 
sistory of Monday the 30th of September, to the rank of Cardinal 
Priest of the Holy Roman Church. And on the Thursday next en- 
suing, being the third day of this month of October, in public Con- 
sistory, he delivered to us the insignia of this dignity, the Cardina- 
litial Hat; assigning us afterwards for our title in the private Con- 
sistory which we attended, the Church of St Pudentiana, in which 
St Peter is groundedly believed to have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the noble and partly British family of the Senator Pudens. 

In that same Consistory we were enabled ourselves to ask for the 
Archiepiscopal Pallium for our new See of Westminster; and this 
day we have been invested, by the hands of the Supreme Pastor and 
Pontiff himself, with this badge of Metropolitan jurisdiction. 

The great work, then, is complete; what you have long desired 
and prayed for is granted. Your beloved country has received a 
place among the fair Churches which, normally constituted, form 
the splendid aggregate of Catholic Communion: Catholic England 
has been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, from 
which its light had long vanished, and begins now anew its course 
of regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity, the source of 
jurisdiction, of light and of vigour. How wonderfully all this has 
been brought about, how clearly the Hand of God has been shown 
in every step, we have not now leisure to relate; but we may hope 
soon to recount to you by word of mouth. In the mean time we will 
content ourselves with assuring you that, if the concordant voice of 
those venerable and most eminent Counsellors to whom the Holy 
See commits the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs in Missionary 
countries, of the overruling of every variety of interests and designs, 
to the rendering of this measure almost necessary, if the earnest 
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prayers of our holy Pontiff, and his most sacred oblation of the 
Divine Sacrifice, added to his own deep and earnest reflection, can 
form to the Catholic heart an earnest of heavenly direction, an 
assurance that the Spirit of truth, who guides the Church, has here 
inspired its Supreme Head, we cannot desire stronger or more con- 
soling evidence that this most important measure is from God, has 
his sanction and blessing, and will consequently prosper. 

Then truly is this day to us a day of joy and exaltation of spirit, 
the crowning day of long hopes, and the opening day of bright 
prospects. How must the saints of our country, whether Roman 
or British, Saxon or Norman, look down from their seats of bliss 
with beaming glance upon this new evidence of the Faith and 
Church which led them to glory, sympathizing with those who have 
faithfully adhered to them through centuries of ill-repute, for the 
truth’s sake, and now reap the fruit of their patience and long- 
suffering! And all those blessed martyrs of these later ages, who 
have fought the battles of the Faith under such discouragement, 
who mourned, more than over their own fetters or their own pain, 
over the desolate ways of their own Sion and the departure of Eng- 
land’s religious glory; oh! how must they bless God, who hath 
again visited his people, how take part in our joy, as they see the 
lamp of the temple again enkindled and re-brightening, as they 
behold the silver links of that chain which has connected their 
country with the See of Peter in its Vicarial Government changed 
into burnished gold; not stronger nor more closely knit, but more 
beautifully wrought and more brightly arrayed. 

And in nothing will it be fairer or brighter than in this, that the 
glow of more fervent love will be upon it. Whatever our sincere 
attachment and unflinching devotion to the Holy See till now, there 
is anew ingredient cast into these feelings; a warmer gratitude, a 
tenderer affection, a profounder admiration, a boundless and endless 
sense of obligation, for so new, so great, so sublime a gift, will be 
added to past sentiments of loyalty and fidelity to the supreme See 
of Peter. Our venerable Pontiff has shown himself a true Shep- 
herd, a true Father; and we cannot but express our gratitude to 
him in our most fervent language, in the language of prayer. For 
when we raise our voices, as is meet, in loud-and fervent thanks- 
giving to the Almighty for the precious gifts bestowed upon our 
portion of Christ’s vineyard, we will also implore every choice bless- 
ing on him who has been so signally the divine instrument in pro- 
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curing it. We will pray that his rule over the Church may be pro- 
longed to many years for its welfare; that health and strength may 
be preserved to him for the discharge of his arduous duties; that 
light and grace may be granted to him proportioned to the sublimity 
of his office; and that consolations, temporal and spiritual, may be 
poured out upon him abundantly, in compensation for past sorrows 
and past ingratitude. And of these consolations may one of the 
most sweet to his paternal heart be the propagation of Holy Reli- 
gion in our country, the advancement of his spiritual children there 
in true piety and devotion, and our ever-increasing affection and 
attachment to the See of St Peter. 

In order, therefore, that our thanksgiving may be made with all 
becoming solemnity, we hereby enjoin as follows: — . 

1. This our Pastoral Letter shall be publicly read in all the 
Churches and Chapels of the Archdiocese of Westminster and the 
Diocese of Southwark, on the Sunday after its being received. 

2. On the following Sunday there shall be in every such Church 
or Chapel a Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, at which 
shall be sung the Ze Dewm, with the usual versicles and prayers, 

with the prayer also, Fidelium Deus Pastor et Rector, for the Pope. 

3. The Collect Pro Gratiarum Actione, or Thanksgiving, and that 
for the Pope, shall be recited in the Mass of that day and for two 
days following. 

4, Where Benediction is never given, the 7’e Deum, with its 
prayers, shall be recited or sung after Mass, and the Collects above 
named shall be added as enjoined. 

And at the same time, earnestly entreating for ourselves also a 
place in your fervent prayers, we lovingly implore for you and be- 
stow on you the Blessing of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

Given out of the Flaminian Gate of Rome this seventh day fe 
October, in the year of our Lord mpcccu. 


(Signed) NICHOLAS, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. | 


By command of his Eminence, 
Francis SEARLE, Secretary. 
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IlIl.—LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE POPE. 
TO THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
-My Dear Lorp,—I agree with you in considering “the late aggres- 
sion of the Pope upon our Protestantism,” as “‘insolent and in- 
sidious,”” and I therefore feel as indignant as you can do upon the 
subject. 

I not only promoted to the utmost of my power the claims of the 
Roman Catholics to all civil rights, but I thought it right, and even 
desirable, that the ecclesiastical system of the Roman Catholics 
should be the means of giving instruction to the numerous Irish 
immigrants in London and elsewhere, who without such help would 
have been left in heathen ignorance. 

This might have been done, however, without any such innovation 
as that which we have now seen. 

It is impossible to confound the recent measures of the Pope with 
thé division of Scotland into dioceses by the Episcopal Church, or 
the arrangment of districts in England by the Wesleyan Conference. 

There is an assumption of power in all the documents which have 
come from Rome—a pretension to supremacy over the realm of 
England, anda claim to sole and undivided sway, which is incon- 
sistent with the Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of our bishops 
and clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation, as 
asserted even in Roman Catholic times. 

I confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to my indignation. 

Even if it shall appear that the ministers and servants of the 

Pope in this country have not transgressed the law, I feel persuaded 
that we are strong enough to repel any ontward attacks. The 
liberty of Protestantism has been enjoyed too long in England to 
allow of any successful attempt to impose a foreign yoke upon our 
minds and consciences. No foreign prince or potentate will be 
permitted to fasten his fetters upon a nation which has so long and 
so nobly vindicated its right to freedom of opinion, civil, political, 
and religious. 
- Upon this subject, then, I will only say that the present state of 
the law shall be carefully examined, and the propriety of adopting 
any proceedings with reference to the recent _assumptions of power 
deliberately considered. 

There is a danger, however, which alarms me much more than 
any aggression of a foreign sovereign. 
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Clergymen of our own Church, who have subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen’s 
‘supremacy, have been the most forward in leading their flocks, 
“step by step, to the very verge of the precipice.” The honour 
paid to saints, the claim of infallibility for the Church, the super- 
stitious use of the sign of the cross, the muttering of the Liturgy so 
as to disguise the language in which it is written, the recommend- 
ation of auricular confession, and the administration of penance and 
absolution—all these things are pointed out by clergymen of the 
Church of England as worthy of adoption, and are now openly 
reprehended by the Bishop of London in his charge to the clergy of 
his diocese. 

What, then, is the danger to be apprehended from a foreign 
prince of no great power, compared to the danger within the gates 
from the unworthy sons of the Church of England herself ? 

I have little hope that the propounders and framers of these 
innovations will desist from their insidious course. But I rely with 
confidence on the people of England, and I will not bate a jot of 
heart or hope so long as the glorious principles and the immortal 
martyrs of the Reformation shall be held in reverence by the great 
mass of a nation which looks with contempt on the mummeries of 
superstition, and with scorn at the laborious endeavours which are 
now making to confine the intellect and enslave the soul. 

I remain, with great respect, &c., 

Downing Street, Nov. 4. J. RUSSELL. 


IV.—RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT A PROTESTANT MEET- 
ING HELD IN EDINBURGH, Decemser 5, 1850. 


1. THat this meeting, profoundly sensible of the inestimable bene- 
fits conferred upon this country by the Reformation, and of the duty 
incumbent upon all Protestants to guard these benefits from all as- 
saults, and transmit them to coming generations, cannot but con- 
template with indignation and alarm the late audacious bull of the 
Pope of Rome, wherein that foreign priest and potentate puts forth 
pretensions, and affects to exercise a jurisdiction, that must be dan- 
gerous alike to the sovereign prerogatives of the Crown and to the 
civil and religious liberties of the people. 


Asay & oe: 


2. That even in Roman Catholic countries themselves, the unre- 
strained power of the Pope to issue bulls and exercise other acts of 
jurisdiction, has been found to be inconsistent with national inde- 
pendence, insomuch that it has been necessary to limit it by concor- 
dats and treaties; and that though such a mode of limiting the 
Pope’s power would not be suitable in our Protestant country, it 
seems indispensable to secure in some way that we shall not be 
placed in a worse position in this respect than countries which own 
the Papal authority and hold the Popish creed. 


3. That while this offensive Papal aggression is to be viewed with 
abhorrence, as having in it all the craft and deadly malice of an 
apostate church and an antichristian superstition, and proving how 
tenaciously Popery still adheres to all those old assumptions which 
our fathers found to be intolerable, it is fitted to awaken peculiar 
anxiety, as an indication of the power which, in our age and coun- 
try, the false religion of Rome has acquired, in consequence of much 
supineness and not a little treachery among Protestants themselves, 
as well as of the want of enlightened views on the subject of the es- 
sential character and claims of Popery. And in particular, it is to 
be regarded with deep humiliation, as asad effect of the encourage- 
ment given to Popery, in endowing Romish institutions and clergy, 
and recognising Romish titles and dignities, and by the unchecked 
progress of Romanizing principles and, practices within the very 
bosom of the most powerful section of the Protestant Church in the 
land. : 


4, That it is the duty of all sound Protestants and patriots to 
strengthen the hands of her Majesty’s Government, in the use of all 
constitutional means for meeting this particular Popish aggression, 
in so far as it may invade the civil authority of the Crown, and the 
civil and religious liberties of the people; and for discountenancing 
in every possible way the whole system of Popery. And that it is 
especially their duty to seek that all direct encouragement given to 
Popery be withdrawn—that the laws against the rank claimed by 
Popish ecclesiastics be enforced—that no countenance be afforded 
to Popery, but only that just measure of toleration which, for years 
past, Roman Catholics have enjoyed in this free country—and, 
finally, that every effort be made to obtain the same just measure 
of toleration for Protestant residents in Popish lands. 
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5. That a loyal address, based on these resolutions, be presented 
to her Majesty, to be signed by the Chairman in name of this meet- 
ing; and that a Committee be appointed to take into serious consi- 
deration the whole subject of Popery—iis rapid growth in this 
country—and the lamentable want of information and zeal in re- 
gard to it among a large body of the people—and to devise means 
for organizing a vigorous, sustained, and evangelical machinery, for 
diffusing sound views, enlightening the public mind, and awakening 
salutary alarm, so that, by the blessing of God, the tide of error 
may be stemmed, and this great country may continue, as of old, to 
maintain a high and holy protest against that Man of Sin and Son 
of Perdition whom holy Scripture denounces as the unchanging 
enemy of Christ, and who, as such, is doomed, whatever temporary 


triumphs he may achieve, to swift and utter destruction at the last. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THE POPE. 


Poprry is a wide word. It denotes a system of im- 
mense magnitude—a system that has lived long, and 
spread itself over the world. Its history is the history 
of Europe for the last twelve hundred years. During 
that time, it has been the occasion of most of its wars— 
it has contributed to the revolutions of empires and the 
change of dynasties—it has intermeddled with the poli- 
tics of courts and cabinets, and has moulded more or 
less the destinies of mankind. As a form of religion, 
it is no less extensive. Its theology, such as it is, has 
furnished immense libraries. It has given birth to as 
many battles on the field of controversial, as on that of 
ordinary warfare. The fruitful parent of all kinds of 
heresy, it has indirectly contributed to the stores of truth; 
for our noblest vindications of the gospel—our Confes- 
‘sions—our massy systems of divinity—have been called 
forth by the complicated errors of Popery. As a form of 
worship, it has been equally prolific: Rome is a capacious 
pantheon in which the objects of adoration have gradu- 
ally multiplied, till it is difficult to number them ; her 
LECT. I. 3 
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rites and ceremonies have been accumulating from age 
to age ; some of them have taken whole centuries to 
reach maturity; and to trace any one of them from 
its first germ to its full growth, might fill several 
volumes. The same remark applies to the Papacy, or 
the doctrine of the Romish Church concerning the 
powers and prerogatives of the Pope. None can have 
looked into this question without being amazed at the 
vasiness of the system—the intricacy and complexity of 
its machinery—the ingenuity of its contrivance, and the 
immensity of the power which it brings to the execu- 
tion of its purposes. To trace this system of polity 
from its origin through its gradual progress to the per- 
fection it has attained—to point out the various causes 
that contributed to its advancement—to unfold its vari- 
ous pretensions, and to expose the subtlety, the sophistry 
and chicanery by which these have been defended— 
would require a much more lengthened and elaborate 
discussion than we have now time to afford, or than 
you could have patience to listen to. 

We do not aim at any thing of this kind. _ The pre- 
“sent lecture is introductory to a course on the various 
topics connected with Popery ; and all we can propose 

is to glance at some of the characteristics of the Papacy, 
or the doctrine of the supremacy of the Pope, which lies 
at the foundation of all the corruptions of Christianity, 
and all the false pic tcnaae which distinguish the 
Church of Rome. 

You are aware that the Pope of Rome claims to be 
the successor of the apostle Peter, and as such to be the 
vicar and vicegerent of Jesus Christ upon earth. In 
this character, he assumes to himself the primacy of the 
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whole Christian Church, and claims authority not only 
over those who own his supremacy, but over all baptized 
persons, including all belonging to Protestant churches, 
whose members he regards as his rebellious subjects, 
but not the less amenabie to his jurisdiction ; and, more- 
over, in virtue of his spiritual supremacy, he claims, as 
we shall show, a supreme sovereignty over things tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, and over all the kings and 
nations of the earth. So that, to employ language which 
has frequently been appropriated to him in its literal 
sense by himself and his votaries, he bears *‘m his hand 
a two-edged sword to execute vengeance upon the 
heathen, and punishments upon the people; to bind 
their kings with chains, and their nobles with fetters of 
iron.” - 

The main foundation on which the advocates of the 
Papacy build these extravagant assumptions, is the 
language of Christ to Peter, on the occasion of his 
famous confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” when Jesus said to him, “ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shall bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Upon the force of these 
words it has been argued, that Peter was constituted by 
our Lord the primate of the apostles, and consequently 
of the whole Christian Church ; that our Lord delegated 
his authority to him, as the supreme head of the church | 
upon earth; and that his authority belongs to all the 


successors of Peter, who, they say, became afterwards 
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the bishop of Rome. It would be impracticable, with- 
in the narrow limits assigned to us, to take up at-any 
length a controversy which, in the hands of interested 
priests and doating monks, has swellen into unwieldy 
bulk, and been enveloped in clouds of learned dust. 
Fortunately, however, it is possible to present the ques- 
‘tion in a popular form, sufficiently palpable to common 
sense, so that all may judge of it for themselves. 

And, in the first place, it is worthy of notice, that 
the inference of the Pope’s supremacy, drawn from these 
words, involves a variety of pure assumptions or gratuit- 
ous suppositions, not one of which is founded in truth. 
The argument is not direct but circuitous ; it is com- 
posed of a number of separate links, all of which are 
necessary to its stability, and any one of which, in the 
event of its failure, must be fatal to the whole super- 


y structure. In order to establish the supremacy of the 


Pope of Rome, his advocates would require to prove, 
Jirst, that the words of Christ, ‘‘ Upon this rock will I 
build my church,” apply to the person of the apostle 
Peter. Second, if they apply to his person, it must be 


“shown that they assign to him primacy over the other 


apostles. When this task is accomplished, it remains 
to be proved, third, that Peter was bishop of Rome. 
Fourth, granting this, if requires to be demonstrated, 
that this primacy was communicable to others as his suc- 
cessors, and that the bishops of Rome actually exercised 
this supremacy from the days of Peter. And, finally, 
even admitting this, the advocates of the Papacy must 
prove, that the succession of Popes, from the days of 
Peter, has been uninterrupted, and that the supremacy of 


the Papal chair has been indefectible and unchangeable. 
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Now, it has been demonstrated, beyond all question, by 
many champions of the Protestant faith, that not one 
of these positions is founded in truth, nay, that all of 
them are contradicted by the plain doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, and by the concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical 
antiquity.* 

What is more, each of these links in the Papal argu- 
ment may be shown to be divisible into a variety of 
subordinate pieces, each of which is capable of being 
split off and set aside, and each of which must be spliced 
and rivetted, otherwise the whole of the ingenious chain- 
bridge of the supremacy must tumble into ruins. For 
example, on these simple words, ‘‘' Turis Rock,” the 
changes have been rung by a vast number of interpreta- 
tions. While some admit that this figurative expres- 
sion refers to Peter personally, others, and these the 
primitive doctors of the church, maintain with more 


plausibility that it points to Peter’s confession, and others « 


to his faith, and others, again, to Christ himself, the 
object of his faith and confession.| Then, again, admit- 
ting that Peter himself was the rock, what resemblance 
is there between a rock and a governor? The question 
remains, In what sense could Peter be called a rock ? 
If it signify the foundation or beginning of the church, 
this may be granted, inasmuch as he laid the founda- 
tion of the first Christian Church at Jerusalem ; but in 
this work Peter could haye no successor, for this would 

* See, in particular, the triumphant Treatise of Barrow on the 
‘Pope’s Supremacy. 

+ ‘“ Upon this rock,” says Chrysostom, “he said, not upon Peter, 
for he did not build his church upon the man, but upon his faith, 
that is,” he says elsewhere, “on Peter's confession.” See other 
authorities in Barrow’s Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, p. 60. 
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amount to saying that the foundations of the church 
were yet to be laid, and that the bishops of Rome have 
been engaged in laying these foundations for upwards of 
1800 years. If, however, it be said that by the rock we 
are to understand the foundation on which the church’s 
faith is built, a thousand objections meet us in the face. 
Paul starts up and declares, ‘‘ Other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” If we 
make him merely a subsidiary foundation next to Christ, 
all the other apostles put in their claim to a similar 
honour. “ Ye are built,” says Paul, “ upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets,” 2. ¢., upon their doctrine, 
“Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” The 
early fathers come forth in support of this view. ‘‘ You 
say the church is founded on Peter,” writes Jerome, 
“but the same is true of all the apostles.” “Peter,” adds 
Basil, “was but one of the mountains upon which the 
Lord did promise to build his church.” ‘* The wall of 
the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names 


», Of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 


Driven from this well-disputed point of the passage, 
another attempt is made to establish it on the words 
that follow, which are addressed to Peter, “ And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of hea-_ 
yen; and whatsoever ‘thou shalt pind on earth shall 
be ‘bound ‘in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose. on. 

earth ‘shall be loosed in heaven.” Here, say the adyo- 

eates of the Papacy, under the figure of the keys of a city 

delivered by a king to its governor, our Lord ensures to 

Peter the chief authority in his church. But here, again, 

before the citadel can be won, ditches impassable must 

be crossed, and ramparts impregnable must be scaled, 
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The words are figurative, and admit of various inter- \ 
pretations, the most feasible of which is, that by the keys 
are meant the doctrine and discipline of the gospel. But) 
whatever may be intended by this grant (and this is a 
fair subject of criticism), it is certain that nothing more 
was promised to Peter than what was given in common 
to all the other apostles. Christ says to his disciples, 
*‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be boundin 
heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.”—(Matt. xviii. 18.) And again, 
“ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained.”— 
(John xx. 23.) 

The other passages of Scripture insisted on by the 
advocates of the supremacy, need only be mentioned to 
show how hard pressed they must be for argument be- 
fore they could have recourse to them. One is that 
passage in which our Lord promises to Peter, “I will 
pray for thee that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” Alas! for the 
goodly fabric of the supremacy, when it must look for 
support to a promise which reminds us, as it must al- 
ways have reminded Peter himself, that he was the 
only one of the apostles that disgraced himself by de- 
nying his Master, and that his faith must have failed 
beyond recovery had not his Master looked on him in 
mercy, and restored him to comfort his brethren. 
Equally unhappy is the other passage adduced, in 
which our Lord, in reference to his threefold denial, 
commands him three times, “ Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep.” Well might Peter have been grieved when his 
Master said unto him the third time, ‘“ Lovest thou 
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me?” But what must have been his feelings had he 
foreseen that the gracious words which announced his 
restoration to his office as a pastor of Christ’s flock, 
were in after times to be quoted in proof of his being 
put into his Master’s place, and made the. patron of 
this usurpation! May we not conceive that the Holy 
Spirit, while he guided the pen of the apostle in writ- 
ing his first epistle, opened his eyes so far into the 
future as to enable him to see, in distant perspective, 
the abuse that would be made of his name, and to write 


ras follows:—‘ The presbyters that are among you I 


exhort, who am also a presbyter—sympresbyteros—(a ¢o- 
presbyter). Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight (episcopountes—acting as bishops) 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly, not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over 


-God’s heritage” (domineering over God’s clergy), “ but 


being ensamples to the flock. And when the chief 
Shepherd” (archipoumenos—the archbishop, the head 
—the universal bishop) ‘shall appear, ye shall receive 


.. a crown of glory that fadeth not away.”—(1 Peter v. 1.) 


~ 


‘You may be surprised to learn that we have now ex- 
hausted the whole amount of the Scripture evidence on 
which the stupendous structure of the Papacy is built. 
But though this is the lame and impotent conclusion of 
the argument for the supremacy, it is only the first step 
in our argument from Scripture and antiquity to de- 
monstrate the falseness of the claim. The next thing, 
then, which we challenge our opponents to show is, 
that there is any evidence that Peter actually possessed 
or exercised a primacy over the rest of the apostles. 
For this the Papists cannot produce a tittle of evidence. 
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And our argument here is, that had our Lord really 
conferred upon Peter a superiority over the other apos- 
tles, and a primacy in the church, this must have been 
known to, and acknowledged by, his fellow-apostles. It 
is utterly inconceivable, on this supposition, that they 
should pass over in silence a claim of such importance, 
lying, as our opponents allege, at the foundation of the 
Christian Church, essential to the very being of Chris- 
tianity, and the salvation of men’s souls. Such a posi- 
tion, if true, we might surely expect to be delivered in 
plain and express terms, to be frequently repeated, and 
all men called upon to venerate and obey him whom 
Christ had appointed the supreme head and governor 
of his church on earth. At the very least, we might 
expect some distant hint or allusion would be made to 
this momentous point, when the apostles were describ- 
ing the office-bearers of the church. But do we find 
any thing even approaching to this in the New Testa- 
ment? When Paul says, “God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers,” how could he omit saying, “ first a Pope, 
secondarily apostles?” When we look into the Acts 
of the Apostles, the original and only inspired record 
of their doings, do we find that Peter ever claimed for 
himself, or was acknowledged by his brethren as having, 
any primacy over them? So far from this, we see the 
very reverse. We find him acting in conjunction with 
them, and others, in point of prominence and influence, 
preferred before him. We find Paul declaring that he 
was “not a whit behind the chiefest apostles.” THe 
writes to the Galatians expressly to prove that he owed 


his apostleship to no man but to Jesus Christ, and in- 
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forms us, that when he went up to Jerusalem, and found 
Peter along with James and John as the pillars of the 
church there, he acted entirely independent of them, 
nay, he “ withstood Peter to the face, because he was 
to be blamed.” This argument amounts to demonstra- 
tion, when we connect it with the incident recorded in 
the gospels, when our Lord discovered that there was a 
strife among his disciples “‘ which of them should be 
the greatest.” Here was the opportunity for settling all 
further dispute, had our Lord contemplated the erection 
of a primacy. But he puts an end to. the strife, by 
telling them that he intended no such thing. ‘“ The 
kings of the earth exercise lordship over their subjects ; 
but it shall not be so among you.” Again, when James 
and John affected a pre-eminence, he at once checked 
their ambition. When the other ten heard it, they were 
moved with indignation ; and sitting down, he called the 
twelve, and looking round them, he said, “If any man 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and ser- 
vant of all.” ‘* Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” * 

In the absence of all evidence from Scripture that 
Peter held a primacy over his brethren, we next chal- 
lenge them to prove that he was bishop of Rome. 
Even granting, what so many have disputed, and what 
is still disputed, that Peter was ever at Rome at all, it 
is beyond all question that he could only have been 
_ there for a few months before his martyrdom, and it 
has been demonstrated, on the clearest evidence, that he 
never exercised the office of bishop of Rome. This 


* Luke xxii. 24; Mark x. 37; Matt. xx. 24; Mark ix. 35; Matt. 
xxiii. 8. 
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has been shown from the nature of the apostolic office, 


which did not admit of the apostles being limited to 
any particular church ; and from the fact, that among 
all the persons mentioned by Paul in his epistles ad- 
dressed to the Romans, and in others dated from 
Rome, down to the time of his martyrdom, which 
was a few months earlier than the date of Peter's, 
the name of Peter is never once mentioned. But, 
towering beyond this hill of difficulty, there rises an- 
other mountain, formed of vast congeries of objec- 


tions, of which I can only give you a sample. Grant-' 


‘ing that Peter was bishop of Rome, how can it be 
shown that he transmitted to his successors in that see 
the powers of the primacy, supposing him to have been 
invested with them? If so, as he died before John and 
other apostles, are we to suppose that they were subject 
to the bishop of Rome thus appointed by Peter? And 
does it really appear, from the testimony of antiquity, 
that the bishops of Rome claimed or exercised the 
primacy ? The contrary has been demonstrated. Such 
a thing never entered into their heads for several centu- 
ries. Some of them, when the idea was first suggested, 
repelled it with abhorrence. Gregory I., who lived 600 
years after Christ, disclaimed the title of Universal 
Bishop, calling it in his epistles “a diabolical usurpation, 
and the forerunner of Antichrist;” assigning as his rea- 
sons, “that it was never given to Peter—that none of the 
bishops of Rome up to that time had assumed it—that 
it was contrary to the decrees of the fathers ; and an 
affront to Almighty God himself.” The fact is, the 
Pope’s universal supremacy was not thought of for 
nearly 600 years after Christ, nor was it obtained in 
13 
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its full extent till, after many eayee les, about the tenth, 
or rather the twelfth century.* 

It thus appears that the idea of making Peter the 
head of the church, and of appealing to the language 
of Christ in reference to him in support of this claim, 
was purely an after-thought. Peter himself never 
thought of it; his fellow-apostles never thought of it; 
the primitive church, for five centuries, including the 
bishops of Rome themselves, never thought of it. It 
never occurred to any, till the bishops of Rome, having, 
step by step, acquired a pre-eminence over other bishops, 
began to look around them for something in the shape 
of divine authority to sanction their usurpation ; and 
then, for the first time, do we find the text, “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church,” 
dragged forward and paraded, an unwilling witness, to 
bolster up the blasphemous pretence. 

The only explanation of this condemning fact, bear- 
ing even the aspect of plausibility, is the theory lately | 
volunteered by Mr Newman, who, convinced of the 
utter hopelessness of finding any support for the Papacy 
in Scripture, or the writings of the primitive fathers, 
maintains, that in the New Testament we have only 
the germs of church principles, and that these were 
gradually developed in the subsequent history of the 
Church of Rome. This theory, however incompatible 
with their former tenets, the Romanists, with their usual 
policy, have allowed to pass in silence, that it may serve 
its own purpose; but taking that silence in the mean 
time for approbation, we hold them committed to the 


* Spanheim’s Eccl. Hist., p. 1088,—Salmatius De Primatu Pape, 
cap. lii.—xix. ‘ 
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‘confession that their church has been all this time under 
an entire mistake in appealing to apostolic and primitive 
antiquity in behalf of the Papacy. These, according 
to Mr Newman, were as ignorant of such a thing as 
the babe unborn; the church required to live for five 
centuries ere it could comprehend the full benefit and 
beauty of the Papacy. Christianity may plead antiquity, 
but the Papacy can only date from the sixth century, 
or rather from the twelfth century, when the system 
was developed in all its perfection. The theory, indeed, 
viewed as an apology for Popery, involves the wildest 
suppositions; for it will baffle the most ingenious specu- 
lator to find in the simple doctrines of the gospel the 
germs of the soul-destroying heresies of Rome. But 
there is one sense in which it is true that the germs of 
Popery existed even in the days of the apostles—not in 
Holy Scripture, which, by anticipation, condemns it, 
nor in the divine constitution of the church, every ele- 
ment of which is hostile to it; but in the worldly ambi- 
tion which even then began to show itself in some pro- 
fessing the Christian name—for, says Paul, “the mystery 
of iniquity doth already work ; and then shall that 
wicked be revealed (be developed), whom the Lord shall 
consume ‘with the Spirit of his mone and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.’ 

It is not our province to trace the peadual develop- 
ment of the Antichristian apostasy, else it would be 
easy to show that the spiritual supremacy claimed by 
the Pope was the gradual result, not of any thing inhe- 
rent in the genius of Christianity, but of the principles 
of our fallen nature, operating under circumstances in 
the history of the times highly favourable to such a de- 
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y velopment of human wickedness ;—that the bishops of 
the larger cities,called Metropolitans, first began to claim 
precedence over all other bishops ;—that the struggle 
next lay between the bishop of Rome, who claimed 
the chief place in the church, simply on the ground of 
Rome being the seat of imperial dignity, and the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, who claimed the same honour; 
—that when the Roman empire became Christian, the 
emperors assumed the supreme power in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and maintained it for some hundreds of years ; 
but that, when the empire was broken by the irruption 
of the barbarians, the bishop of Rome started his claim 
to the primacy, and, taking advantage of the distrac- 
tions of the times, threw off the imperial yoke, and 
assumed an absolute authority over the whole Christian 

~ world. 

Such is a brief narrative of the whole affair. It is 
needless to dwell on this part of our subject any longer, 
or to illustrate at any length the last assumption, which 
we challenge the Romanists to prove—viz., the uninter- 
rupted succession of the primacy in the successors of 
Peter. We shall not dwell on the general character of 
the Roman pontiffs, nor do more than recall to you the 
names of the Alexanders, the Hildebrands, the Gre- 
gorys, and the Bonifaces, whose lewd and flagitious 
lives are hardly to be paralleled in those of the worst of 
the Roman emperors that preceded them. Baronius, 
their own historian, admits that, during a succession of 
fifty popes, not one pious or virtuous man sat in the 
chair. Some were heretical—others guilty of murder 
and incest—others were mere infidels and voluptuaries, 
such as Leo X., whose famous saying was, Quam 
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lucrosa nobis est ista fabula Christi !—‘* What a lucra- 
tive affair this fable of Christ has been for us!” * Such 
have been the worshipful vicars of Christ upon earth ! 
such the pure channels through which the sacerdotal 
character of Rome has been conveyed! Nor shall we 
do more than advert to the fact, attested by their own 
historians, that the succession has been repeatedly in- 
terrupted by schisms, wars, and contentions. One of | 
them reckons up thirty schisms in the Roman Church; \ 
another admits twenty-two, one of which lasted fifty 
years, during which two rival Popes reigned i in different | 
places, anathematizing and condemning one another. 

It was impossible to treat the subject confided to 
us, without adverting, in some way (and we have endea- 
voured to do it as briefly as possible), to the foundation 
on which the papal supremacy is made to rest. From 
the sketch we have given, it must be apparent that the 
Papal supremacy is a daring and impious invasion of 
the royal prerogative of our Lord Jesus Christ, of him 
concerning whom God hath said, ‘‘ Yet have I set my 
king on my holy hill of Zion,” and whom “God hath 
given to be Head over all things to his church, which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
And it may be shown, that this glaring assumption of 
Christ’s sole prerogative lies at the root of all the preten- 


_ * “ And, indeed,” says Archbishop Tillotson, “there is not a 
more compendious way‘of persuading men that the Christian reli- 
gion is a fable, than to set up a lewd and vicious man as the oracle 
of it.” We may add, what the infidel Lord Bolingbroke said to the 
godless clergyman who was ridiculing, in his presence, the doctrines 
of grace :—‘ Let me tell you, that the greatest miracle in the world 
is, the continued preservation of Christianity, when the preaching 
of it is committed to such unchristian wretches as you.” 
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sions made by the Man of Sin. But it may be more 
Interesting, at the present crisis, that we should now 
proceed to speak of that supremacy as it affects the 
civil interests of nations, and particularly of Protestant 
nations, such as our own beloved land. 

¢ In the first place, it is beyond all question, that the 
Popes have claimed in former times, and still claim, a 
universal, absolute, and unlimited power, over all per- 
sons and all matters, temporal as well as spiritual. It 
is notorious, that many canonists and divines of the 
Church of Rome maintain the doctrine that all the 
power of Christ, the King of kings and Lord of lords, to 
whom appertains all power in heaven and earth, is im- 
parted to the Pope, as his vicegerent ; and that, in vir- 
tue of this authority, supposed to be divinely settled on 
him by immutable sanction, all men, of whatever de- 
gree, are bound in conscience to believe whatever he 
teaches, and obey whatever he prescribes; so that, | 
if princes themselves refuse obedience to his will, he 
may excommunicate them, depose them from their 
thrones, absolve their subjects from -their allegiance, 

. and transfer their crowns to another head. ‘The 
power of the Pope,” says one of these canonists, ‘is 
infinite, because great is the Lord, and great is his 
power, and of his greatness there is no end!” “The 
Pope,’ says Thomas Acquinas, one of their chief doc- 
tors, “is the top of both powers; so that, when any 
one is excommunicated for apostasy, his subjects are, 
ipso facto, freed from his dominion, and from their oath 
of allegiance.” Baronius, their standard author, says, 
‘“‘ There can be no doubt of it, but that the civil princi- 


pality is suhject:to the sacerdotal.” Others have taught 
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that, “ by reason of the spiritual power, the Pope has, 
indirectly, at least, a supreme power even in temporal 
matters.’ * But this, as must be apparent, comes, in 
point of fact, to the same thing. After this, we need 
not be surprised at the high titles with which the vota- 
ries of the Pope have been accustomed to address him— 
as “Our Lord and Sovereign,” “The Prince of the world,” 
as “The Vicar of God;” nay, as they do.on certain solemn 
occasions, as “ Our Lord God the Pope!” 

Nor have the Popes been slow to wield the autho- 
rity thus so liberally conferred on them. The first that 
distinguished himself in this respect was the haughty, 
insolent, and unprincipled pontiff, Gregory VII., better 
known as Pope Hildebrand, whose famous Dictates 
survive as a permanent specimen of Papal ambition, 
and who aimed at nothing less than rendering all the 
kingdoms of the earth tributary to Rome. And his 
example was faithfully copied by many of his suc- 
cessors, among whom it would be improper not to men- 
tion Betiies VIIL., of whom it was truly predicted, 
“Thou hast entered like a fox, thou shalt reign like 
a lion, and die like a dog.’ This worthy had the 
merit of discovering another text in favour of the twofold 
supremacy, in these words: “And they said, Lord, be- 
hold here are two swords. And he said, It is enough.” 
Clothing himself one day in his pontificals, and the next 
in imperial robes, he ordered a herald to go before him 
bearing two swords, and proclaiming, Ecce duo gladu !— 
“ Behold the two swords!” Nor were these weapons 
allowed to lie idle in their scabbards. From the days 
of the Emperor Leo III., down to those of Henry IV. 


* Barrow on the Supremacy, pp. 3, 4. 
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of France, it has been shown that no fewer than sizty- 
three monarchs were excommunicated and deposed by 
the Popes of Rome... This list does not include subor- 
dinate princes, royal dukes, and others, who were simi- 
larly treated.* And as a specimen of the mode in which 
it was done, we may select the bull of Pope Pius V. 
against Queen Elizabeth :—“ He that reigneth on high, 
to whom is given all power in heaven and earth, hath 
committed the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
to one alone on earth—viz. to Peter, prince of apostles, 
and to the Roman pontiff, successor of Peter, to be 
governed with a plenitude of power ;” and in virtue of 
this power, he “deprives the queen of all pretended 
right to the kingdom, and of all dominion, dignity, and 
privilege whatsoever, and absolves all the nobles, sub- 
jects, and people of the kingdom from their oath, and 
all duty to her whatsoever.” But perhaps the most 
extraordinary display of Papal arrogance was that of 
Innocent III., in the case of King John of England. 
“TI grant,’ said that proud, but weak-minded prince, 
to Cardinal Pandulf, the Pope’s nuncio, when he would 
have him yield to his master—‘ I grant his Holiness is 
may spiritual father, and that I ought to obey him in 
spiritual matters ; but that this submission should reach 
to my temporal jurisdiction, and lessen my prerogative, 
T cannot allow.” Pandulf replied, “ That this distinction, 
with respect to his Holiness’ authority, was unsound, 
and that his Highness ought to obey the Pope in tem- 
porals as well as spirituals.” + And then followed that 


* See this list given in Bruce’s Free Thoughts on the Toleration 
of Popery, p. 50. 
+ Collier’s Ecclesiast. History, vol. i, p. 417. 
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strange altercation, to which Shakespeare has imparted at 
once notoriety and immortality.* Had the king stood 
firm, this might have proved the brightest page in our 
annals, As it was, it stands forth to our everlasting 
disgrace. The enraged pontiff thunders forth his ex- 
communication, and lays the kingdom under his inter- 
dict. ‘The obedient priests shut up the churches, mufile 
the bells, refuse burial to the dead, clothe the whole 
land in sackcloth and mourning ; and thus, working on 
the superstitious fears of the multitude, compel the 
monarch, deserted by his nobles, to yield an ignomini- 
ous submission. He gives up his crown and sceptre 
into the hands of Pandulf, who keeps them five days 
before restoring them in the name of the Pope ; and be- 
fore his assembled subjects, whose faces burn with shame, 
and whose hearts glow with resentment, he presents 
to the cardinal a sum of money, which the haughty 
ecclesiastic receives as a mark of the king’s depen- 
dence, and tramples it under his feet ! ft 

It is some consolation to know that our Scottish mon- 


* “ Thou canst not, Cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the Pope. 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 
Add thus much more, That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions! 
But as we, under Heaven, are supreme head, 
So under Him, that. great Supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 
So tell the Pope ; all reverence set apart, 
To him and his usurp’d authority.” 


—-King John, Act III.—Scene 1, 


+ Smollett’s History of mngland vol. i. p. 487. 
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archs did not always truckle in such a dastardly spirit 
before an Italian monk. Alexander II., King of Scots, 
in the thirteenth century, having met in England with 
the Pope’s legate, who would go to Scotland to settle 
the affairs of the church, said to him—‘“ J remember 
not that ever a legate was in my land; neither have 
IT need of one, thanks be to God ; cher was any 
in my father’s time, nor in any of my ancestors’ ; 
neither will I suffer any to enter, so long as I may.” 
And he advised him not to yenture his precious person 
in such a wild country as Scotland, where he could not 
ensure his safety. The legate, alarmed at this, clung 
to the English monarch ; upon which an English his- 
torian (Tyrrell) observes, how different were the tem- 
pets of the two kings—‘ Henry doing all he could to 
enslave his people to the Pope, while Alexander endea- 
voured to keep his free.”* It is well known, too, that 
when the Pope thundered his interdict against our noble 
champion, Robert the Bruce, and Srp HDeaEEs him 


* Tyrrell’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 398. Mat. Paris. Hist. 
Ang. p. 446. Maitland’s Hist. and Ant. of Scotland vol. i. p. 386. 
Petrie’s History of the Church, p. 447. Sir D. Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes’ Annals of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 188, 189.—The fact above 
stated having, since the first delivery of this Lecture, been called 
in question (Hdinburgh Evening Courant, Jan, 19, 1851) as if it 
rested solely on the authority of Matthew Paris, I have given the 
other historians whom I found referring to it, to show that I am 
not alone in this attempt to support the honour of my native country. 
In regard to the character of Alexander, as well as his opposition 
to the establishment of a Papal legation in Scotland, I shall here 
merely subjoin the unquestionable testimony of Lord Hailes :— 
“¢ Such was the magnanimity of Alexander II., that the high-spirited 
pontiff, Gregory IX., submitted to soothe him by a detail of speci- 
ous and affected reasons, tending to evince the propriety of a lega- 
tion in Scotland. ‘The Church of Scotland,’ says that Pope, 
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“‘ by bell, book, and candle,” he disregarded the sen- 
tence; and that the Scottish bishops, refusing to imitate 
the conduct of their brethren in England, and resisting 
the arbitrary mandate of the pontiff, saved the eause 
of Bruce and the independence of Scotland.* 

Speaking of King John, I see that some of the Eng- 
lish Papists have been boasting lately that England 
owes her Magna Charta itself to the Pope; whereas the 
fact is, that Pope Innocent ITI. declared that and other 
charters of independence nu!l and void. And to show 
the unprincipled character of the Papacy, we have 
only further to add, that a few years after, another 
Pope, Clement V., in order to gain his ends with Ed- 
ward I., in the plenitude of his power declared that 
monarch freed from his engagements to keep Magna 
Charta ; and the prelates having obliged themselves by 
Act of Parliament to excommunicate all who violated 
that charter, he pronounced all such excommunications 
null and void! t Thus we have one Pope absolving 
subjects from allegiance to their sovereign, and other 
two absolving a king from his engagements to his sub- 
jects. 


Let it not be said these were merely the acts of par- 


‘ acknowledges the Romish See as her immediate mother in things 
spiritual,” (2. ¢. independently of England.) ‘'o leave her destitute 
of the consolation of a legate from us, would be an indignity which 
we cannot in conscience allow. Were we, by our legate, to visit the 
Church of England, and yet neglect the neighbouring Church of 
Scotland, she might think us destitute of maternal affection.’ »— 
Hailes’ Annals, vol. i. p. 188. 

* Buchanan, Hist. lib. viii.p.47. Kerr’s Robert the Bruce, vol. 1. 
pp. 198, 213. Tytler’s Hist. of Scotland, vol. ii. 

+ Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol.i. pp. 423, 499. Kerr’s Hist. of Robert 
the Bruce, vol. i. p. 266. 
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ticular Popes, some of whom were disposed to go be- 
yond their proper province, and are not to be regarded 
as characteristic of the Papacy. No doubt some went 
further than others in pushing the pretensions of the 
See ; but we must remark, in the second place, that this 
pretension to temporal authority is necessarily involved 
in the assumption by the Pope ef the character of the 
vicar-general of Christ on earth. There can be no doubt 
that “all power is given to Him in heaven and earth,” 
and every Pope who claims to be his representative, 
in this high character must, in spite of himself, lay 
claim to that extravagant authority which the Hilde- 
brands and Bonifaces of past times had the boldness to 
avow. This is the very blasphemy of the Man of 
Sin, that he claims to be the representative of Christ, 
notin his mercy, but in his majesty—not in his huma- 
nity, but in his deity. He calls himself, in so many 
gvords, “ the vicar of God ;” and by this fearful assump- 


/ tion, verifies to the letter what is written of him in the 
language of prophecy, “ that he, as Gop, sitteth in the 


temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” It is 
not as if he had simply claimed to represent Christ as a 
missionary of mercy, as the servant of the Father, preach- 
ing peace ; in which sense all his faithful ambassadors 
may say with Paul, “ We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled unto God.” But it is that he has claimed 
the prerogative of universal dominion, a prerogative 
which belongs no doubt to Christ as mediator, but to 
him alone, and which could not even have been given 
to Christ, unless he had been God, far less to any 
mere mortal man. It is not even that he claims spiri- 


tual jurisdiction, for this claim is made by almost every 
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church in one way or another ; but it is that he claims ; 
supreme and universal spiritual jurisdiction, and this 
is a prerogative which (we speak it with all reverence) | 
Christ himself could not delegate to any creature. Itis | 
a jewel in his crown which he cannot transfer, and | 
which he will never surrender. 

By the most singular of all perversions, the solemn 
lessons of religion are brought in to sanction this usurped 
authority. When we hear Pope Boniface telling one of 
the kings of England that he ought to remember the 
words of Christ, “‘ Give unto Cesar, the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God, the things that are God’s;” 
or when we hear Archbishop Anselm talking of our 
duty to God, as superior to our duty to man, ‘“‘as the 
soul is of more value than the body, and eternity than 
time ;” we may be surprised at first, to hear from such 
lips sentiments apparently so sound and scriptural. But 
how must we be shocked to discover that these men 
have first set themselves up in God’s place, and that 
the real meaning of these ghostly counsels was, You 
must give unto me, God’s vicegerent, the things that are 
God’s! By obeying an earthly master, you may receive 
bodily profit, but by obeying me, your spiritual father 
and lord, your immortal soul will be profited through 
eternity! O the cunning of the stratagem, by which 
the sacred truths of religion are wrested into an engine 
of priestly domination! The apostles, when they stood 
before rulers, said, “ We must obey God rather than 
man ;” and called on rulers to obey Him also; but did 
they say, You must obey us? No; though invested 
with the true infallibility of divine inspiration, they dis- 
claimed all such “* dominion over the faith” of men, and 
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pointed upwards to their exalted Master. Popery, how- 
ever, comes between manand his Maker. Nay, it comes 
between man and those of his fellow-creatures whom 
he is bound to honour‘and obey. It comes between the 
child and his parent, and tells him that he must obey 
the dictates of his spiritual father the priest, in prefer- 
ence to those of his earthly father or mother; and it 
comes between the subject and his prince, and tells him 
that he must yield to ‘the counsels of his father the 
Pope, though they should be in direct opposition to the 
commands of his sovereign; aye, and they will quote 
Seripture for it, and say, “ Whosoever loveth father 
and mother more than me”—that is, than Christ, and 
consequently than me, his vicar—is not worthy of 
me!” 

Then, let it be noticed, thirdly, that all this temporal 


: authority is exercised on the professed ground of spiritual 
_ authority. Nothing is more common now than to hear 


those who vindicate the late Papal aggression mairtain- 
ing that the Pope has done nothing more than exercised 
his spiritual functions as the head of the church, and 
that his object is simply to perfect the spiritual jurisdie- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. True; but who 
does not see that by so doing he is, indirectly but most 
infallibly, strengthening the foundations of his temporal 
authority ? Who does not know that the most audacious 
pretensions of Hildebrand himself, and of all the Cardi- 
nal Pandulfs that ever bearded the British throne, were 
put forth ostensibly on this spiritual ground—that the 
Popés are the vicars of Jesus Christ? Who does not 
know that it is by the force of what she calls her spiritual 


weapons that Rome has always sought to gain her 
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earthly purposes? But what are her spiritual weapons ? 
Is it the sword of the Spirit—the Word of God—the 
armour of righteousness? those “ weapons of our warfare 
which are mighty through God?” Oh, no! they are the 
weapons of God himself—omnipotence, infallibility, abso- 
lution, everlasting salvation, eternal damnation! weapons 
not fetched from the armoury of the gospel, but stolen, 
as it were, from thé throne of God and of the Lamb—a 
blasphemous forgery on the mint of heaven—a foul im- 
position on the credulity and superstitious terrors of 
mankind. ‘It may be true,” says a late writer of great 
penetration, “ that a man owes his allegiance to the 
king ; but to what purpose is that, if his spiritual allegi- 
ance is due to the priest ! The man consists not of bones 
and sinews, but of mind and spirit, looking forward to 
immortal existence. He who rules spiritually, rules the 
man. Accordingly, this spiritual dominion has been. 
worth great estates and splendid palaces to the Popish 
Church; and purgatory is an inexhaustible mine of 
riches.”* In short, grant but the spiritual power to the 
Papacy, and it will see to itself to gain the temporal in 
good time. f . 

But while the Papacy thus professes to aim only at 
spiritual jurisdiction, and to be actuated by the most 
tender solicitude for the eternal welfare of its children, 
we are prepared to show, in the next place, that, under | 
the semblance of religion, it is, in fact, a temporal, a! 

* Political Fragments. By Robert Forsyth, Esq., Advocate, p. 154. 

+ “The Jesuits proposed to Cardinal Poole, that if he would en- 
courage them in England, they did not doubt but that, by dealing 


with the consciences of those who were dying, they should soon recover 
the greater part of the goods of the church.”—Bruce’s Free 


Thoughts, p. 400, 
. qs. 
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xaundane monarchy. Nothing is more plain than that 
our Lord, in instituting his kingdom on earth, took care 
to keep it as distinct from, as well as independent of, all 
worldly kingdoms. “ My kingdom,” he said before Pilate, 
‘is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered into the hands of the Jews; but now is 
my kingdom not from hence.” This he could not have 
said, had he intended to set up any thing resembling the 
Papacy. Just suppose that our Lord had erected a pa- 
lace in Jerusalem, had assumed a royal mitre, had con- 
ferred on his apostles the titles and dignities of princes, 
and had parcelled out Judea into a number of provinces, 
over which they were to preside in regal splendour, being 
responsible only to him as their visible monarch, would 
this have been accordant with his saying, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world?” Would the Roman government 
have borne with it a single day? Might not Pilate have 


replied, ‘“ You profess a heavenly power, but you assume © 


an earthly. There is your throne set up in rivalship to 
Cesar’s.” This could not have been said to Christ; it 
may be said to Antichrist. 

And here let me add, that the Popes, by claiming a 
right to interfere with the administration of worldly 
kingdoms, claim more than our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
) gelf, whose vicar they profess themselves to be. He never 
- professed, as mediator, to be the head of worldly king- 
doms, or to interfere in their jurisdiction. When one of 
the company said unto him, “ Master, speak to my 
brother that he divide the inheritance with me,’ he 
said unto him, “‘ Man, who made mea judge or a divider 
over you?” He is, indeed, “ higher than the kings of 
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any land,” and is able, in the exercise of his divine 
power, to overrule all things for the good of his church, 
as he has a right to demand that they shall rule for his 
glory; but the idea of any mortal claiming the exercise 
of that divine power, or that divine homage, is as prepos- 
terous as it is profane. He has, indeed, a kingdom ; 
but who are the heirs of that kingdom? Is it not “the 
poor of the world whom God hath chosen rich in faith ?” 
And whom does he make “kings and priests unto his 
God?” Is it not those whom “ he hath loved and washed 
from their sins in his own blood, and who shall reign 
with him for ever and ever”—not as temporal princes, 
reigning with him on earth in visible splendour, but “in 
his heavenly kingdom in glory ?” 

Now, let us just look to Rome. What a genuine tra~ 
vesty of Christianity do we find there! We see there, 
seated on a throne, in a city once the mistress of the 
world, a prince with all the apparatus of royalty; he is 
surrounded with his guards and his counsellors. He has 
his empire divided into provinces, and subjects over whom 
he rules with unlimited and irresponsible sway. When 
they approach him, they kiss his foot with an homage 
much more reverential than they would the hand of their 
native sovereign. He has his courts, civil and secular ; 
he demands tribute; he receives in'state the ambassadors 
of other princes, and sends forth his own, clothed in all 
the dignity of princes; he makes presents of kingdoms 
to his favourites ; in short, planting his one foot on earth 
and other on the sea, like the apocalyptic angel, he would 
bestride the universe. And this power, forsooth, because 
it claims to rest on religion, must be considered a purely 
spiritual dominion ! 
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The truth is, that the Papacy is neither more nor less 
than a vast self-elected incorporation, or body of men, 
sworn to celibacy, and using religion merely as their 
instrument for acquiring worldly wealth, grawdeur, and 
dominion. The Church of Rome is not the Christian 
people, but merely the clergy, a body of men picked out 
of different nations, and linked by a common interest to 
support a certain political combination, the head of 
which is at Rome. Severed, in virtue of their celibacy, 
from all the ordinary ties of kindred and patriotism, 
bound by their oaths to support the dignity and promote 


the interests of the Papacy, it accords with the ordinary’ 


principles of human nature that they should be ambi- 
tious to aggrandize that body ; and the more sincerely 
they believe in the sacred nature of that institution, the 
higher must their ambition rise, the more ready to sa- 
erifice friends, country, and even their own lives, for the 
sake of this darling purpose. 

And this opens up another important aspect of the 
Papacy. When we speak of the supremacy of the Pope, 
many are apt to suppose that we merely refer to the 
personage so called, who resides in the Vaticanj and 
pity, coming to the aid of charity, whispers, Why make 
so much ado about a helpless old man living in Rome, 
calling himself the papa or father of the church ? 
Nothing, however, could be a greater mistake. The 
truth is, the Pope is a mere puppet, set up by the priestly 


clique at Rome—a veritable figment held up for the 


admiration of the vulgar—a convenient figure of speech, 
“having eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth 
speaking great things.”* Every one who knows any 


* Dan. vii. 8. 
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thing of the matter, knows that the Pope can do nothing 
without the consent of his cardinals, nor they without 
consulting the influential dignitaries of the church. 
Indeed, it is too ridiculous to imagine that any one 
man can overtake the universal government of the 
church, or that the most important affairs of Christendom 
should be left te the decision of a being who exhibits 
the visible decay of the powers both of mind and body. 
He must decide according to the advice of his counsel- 
lors. But it is of the first importance, that when 
their schemes are matured, they should be able to speak 
of the Holy Father, the centre of unity, as having origin- 
ated and given sanction to them all. And thus, Cardinal 
Wiseman, after having, in fact, commissioned himself, 
comes forth in his pastoral, meekly and humbly, ex- 
pressing “‘ Our consolation and our joy, when we find 
ourselves, not so much permitted, as commuissioned, to re- 
turn to you, by the supreme ruler of the Church of Christ!” 
We may be permitted, at a humble distance, to imagine 
the chuckling exultation in the conclave of cardinals, 
when they see the results of their united wisdom accepted 
by the whole Catholic world, including many professing 
Protestants, as the sacred and infallible dictum of our 
holy father the Pope. Are we going too far when we 
allow our imagination to picture them, as they congratu- 


eee 


late themselves, in their more confidential moments, on 
gulling the British public, by having laid the whole onus 
on the shoulders of the good old father, and thus reaping 
all the honour, while they escape all the responsibility of | 
the transaction? This may be heretical presumption, 


Oe nap TENET 


but their Eminences must pardon us if we persist in 


believing that this is a mere political fetch, that they 
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are the actors behind the scenes, and that the image 
of the Pope is winking at us, just as they are pleased 
to pull the strings. 

The supremacy claimed by the Pope is, in fact, 
claimed and practised by every one of his officials, from 
the loftiest cardinals, whom he, at their ordination, declares 
to be “ senators of the mistress of cities, equal to kings, 
and the true hinges of the world,” down to the lowest vil- 
lage priest, who domineers over his gaping and trembling 
flock. On the pride, the arrogance, and the insolence to 
which this assumption of power necessarily leads, it is 
needless to dilate. To the vanity of possessing, or of 
being thought. to possess, a priestly power, we must add 
the conceit of being thought genuine princes; and when we 
consider that the honour is frequently enjoyed by vulgar 
souls, originally of ignoble birth, we can easily imagine, 
what indeed we may daily witness, the offensive mixture 
of affected sanctity, with the strut and airs of courtly 
dignity. 

The overweening pride and insufferable arrogance 
generated in the breasts of churchmen, by thus identi- 
fying themselves with the majesty of the Godhead, was 
never, perhaps, more strikingly illustrated than in the 
case of Thomas (or as they style him, Saint Thomas) a 
Becket, the famous archbishop of Canterbury in the 12th 
century. This imperious ecclesiastic, rolling in the midst 
of ill-gotten wealth and regal splendour, having excited 
the just resentment of his monarch, Henry II., had the 
effrontery to beard him to the face, and when summoned 
to the bar to answer for his misconduct, launched against 
the king’s counsellors the thunder of his excommu- 


nication. As he came to the close, the priests who 
QC ‘ 
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attended him dashed down their torches, and extinguish- 
ed them, whilst Becket uttered the prayer that the souls 
of those whom he delivered to perdition might, in like 
manner, be quenched in the smoke of hell! From his 
lowly cell, to which he was advised to betake himself, 
he wrote in as presumptuous a style as if he was all 
that the haughtiest pontiffs have claimed to be, upbraid- 
ing the English prelates for their submission to the laws, 
“ Arise!” he wrote, “why do you sleep? Unsheathe 
the sword of Peter. Avenge the blood of the servants 
of Christ, and the injuries of the church. Can you 
forget what injustice I have suffered? Contrary to all 
authority, Christ has been judged again, in my person, 
before the tribunal of a prince!” Now, mark this 
identification of himself with Christ. It was net that he 
was suffering as Christ’s servant, but that he, a prince of 
the church, and therefore a representative of Christ in 
his princely character, should have been so far degraded 
as to be judged before the tribunal of an earthly prince! 
I cannot help contrasting with this the case of another 
sort of martyr—a very different person, indeed, but 
just on that account a case to bring out the more 
strongly the distinction to which I have adverted. I 
_ refer to Margaret Wilson, the humble Scottish martyr, 
within the floodmark of the sea, in Wigtounshire. 
- When her fellow-sufferer was struggling in the waters 
with the agonies of death, and a heartless spectator 
asked, What she now thought of her companion? “ What 
do I see,” she replied, “ but Christ, in one of his mem- 
bers, wrestling there? Think you that we are the suf- 
ferers? No, it is Christ in us; for he sends none a 


warfare on their own charges.” Mark, I say, the vital 
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difference,. with a seeming resemblance, between the — 
two cases :—Poor Margaret, in her humility, considers 
that Christ was suffering in one of his members. 
Becket, in his pride, considers that Christ was suffering 
in hig person, as one of his princes. The one takes the 
dying consolation of being, as a member of Christ’s 
body, a partaker of Christ’s sufferings. The other 
expresses himself as if he were a Christ himself, and 
employs the lofty tone of a lordly ambassador at a 
foreign court, who feels the honour of royalty insulted 
in his person. And had the same question been put to 
him as was put to Christ, “ Art thou a king then ?” the 
reply would have been the same, “Iam.” This haughty 
man fell at last by the hands of English noblemen, in- 
_ dignant at the insults he had cast on their sovereign. 
The deed has never been forgotten nor forgiven at Rome; 
and it only remains to be stated, that the other day 
Cardinal Wiseman presided at a solemn and gorgeous - 
ceremony of canonizing the ashes of this so-called mar- 
tyr; and, pronouncing over him a fulsome eulogium, 
declared that Rome had been, in all ages, the defender 
of the civil and religious liberties of mankind! * 

In hastily drawing to a conclusion this lecture, which 
has already extended far beyond due limits, I shall 
simply point at the conclusions which may be deduced 
from the principles we have laid down, so far as these 
affect the late Papal aggression. 

And here I would first remark, that, from the infalli- 
, bility and unchangeableness claimed bythe Church of 
* See also Cardinal Wiseman’s “‘ Lectures,” lately published, in 


which he applies to himself throughout, with the utmost compla- 
cency, the language applied in Scripture to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Rome, the Papal claims, whatever they may have been | 
in times past, must remain the same and unalterable. | 
It is vain to tell us that Popery is changed; let them 
tell us first, that Popery has erred, that it is no longer 
an infallible church. But this claim, like the poisoned 
shirt in the fable of Hercules, will stick to it with its 
life. What is more, it might be easily shown, from the 
late bull, that all the authority ever pretended to by 
former Popes, whether dispensing, annulling, or con- 
firming, is still held forth by the Papal chair.* 

Again, I would just advert for a moment to the alle- 
gation, that in the late bull there is no more encroach- 
ment on the civil supremacy of the Queen of these 
realms, than is virtually made by many other churches 
in the land, and that it is simply a denial of the royal 
supremacy over the church, which they also deny. The 
ecclesiastical supremacy over the Church of England 
_ vested in the crown, [ hold to be one of the most serious 
blots in the constitution of the realm. In so far as it 
goes, it amounts, in my judgment, and in that of many 
of the best in the land, to an encroachment on the regal 
prerogatives of Him who is the King and Head of his 
Church, and who has emphatically claimed the whole 
of it in heaven and earth, as “my kingdom.” At the 

same time, it must be admitted, there is a difference be- 
tween the claim of being head merely of the Church of 
England, and of_ being head of the universal Church of 


* Moreover, we decree, that if, in any other manner, any at- 
tempt shall be made by ANY PERSON” (even the Queen of Great 
| Britain), “ or by ANY AUTHORITY ” (not excepting that of a British 
Parliament), “ knowingly or ignorantly, to set aside these enact- 

ments, such attempt shall be NULL AND vorp.” (Letters Apostoli- 
eal of our Most Holy Father, Pope Pius IX., i Aaa Uk the Epis- 
copal sade in England.) 
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Christ. The former claim only affects the English 
Church, which, in consequence, is exposed to the charge 
of being an appendage of the crown; but the other claim . 
amounts, as we have shown, to the setting up of a univer- 
sal monarchy, spiritual in pretence, but temporal in real 
policy and effect, which would, if “carried out to its full 
extent, not only trench on the civil prerogatives of the 
crown, but endanger the liberties of the nation. The 
danger flows from the indelible character of the Papacy. 
It stands to reason, that no man’s right, and no people's — 
liberty, can be safe if placed at the disposal of a mortal 
who professes to wield, in his own person, the authority of 
Almighty God. Then, again, let it be carefully marked, 
that when we Protestants disallow the royal supremacy, 
we do not substitute any other earthly supremacy in its 


place; we do not set either bishop, synod, or conference 


in the place of the Queen. We own no sovereign on earth 
but her gracious Majesty. But Roman Catholics, as Dr 
Wiseman admits, deny the supremacy of the crown, 
just because they maintain the supremacy of the Pope.* 
In other words the Romanist denies the supremacy of 
his native sovereign, because he owns allegiance to 
another earthly sovereign. To the Queen he grants a 
supremacy over his body and goods; to the Pope he 
grants a supremacy over his soul and conscience. The 
one, he may admit, is the sovereign, temporally, of these 

* “When the Catholic denies it (the royal supremacy), it is be- 
cause he believes another and a truer ecclesiastical and spiritual 
supremacy to reside in the Pope, or Bishop of Rome, over the en- 
tire Catholic Church. With him the two acts resolve themselves 
into one—denial of the royal supremacy, and assertion of the Papal 


supremacy.”—(An Appeal to the Reason and Good Feeling o the 
English People, &c., by Cardinal Wiseman, p. 12.) 
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islands; but the other he regards as the sovereign, not 
of the petty states of the Popedom merely, but of uni- 
versal Christendom, including her Majesty and all her 
dominions. It is needless to show which of these sove- 
reigns will stand entitled, in his estimation, to the 
highest and most unqualified homage; and that blind 
obedience to a spiritual despot on earth, is utterly irre- 
concilable with due allegiance to any other sovereign. _ 

It must be equally apparent, from what we have shown, 
that the spiritual jurisdiction of the Papacy differs toto 


Se 


colo from that exercised in Protestant Churches. They { 
differ, in fact, as far as obedience to a master on earth 


differs from obedience to our Masterin heaven. When 
Protestants claim for the church a spiritual jurisdiction, 
they merely claim liberty to obey the jurisdiction of 
Christ. The Papal claim of spiritual jurisdiction is a 
claim to ewercise the jurisdiction of Christ. The Pro- 
testant Church, so long as she keeps faithfully within 
the laws of Christ, can never be justly chargeable with 
coming into collision with the lawful exercise of civil 
authority ; for Christ has so framed the laws and con- 
stitution of his kingdom, as to keep it entirely distinct 
from the kingdoms of this world, and has expressly en- 
joined his followers to ‘ submit to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake, whether to the king as supreme, 
or unto governors, as unto those that are sent by him,” 
Whereas the Papal power, lodged in the hands of an 
arbitrary potentate, armed with unlimited authority, 
“must, in proportion as it rises to the ascendency, inevit- 
ably come into conflict with the civil power. And it 
is not difficult to foresee what must speedily be the re- 
sult, if men, animated by the spirit and envious of the 
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fame of Thomas a Becket,—the sworn adherents and _ 
privy-counsellors of a foreign despot,—should be al- 
lowed to go on, unchecked, to the realization of such a 
dominion in Great Britain. 

I cannot conclude without protesting against the no- 
tion so widely prevalent, that this is merely a religious, © 
or rather ecclesiastical question, in which the people at 
large have no interest, True, we, who occupy the 
sacred office, may be put forth by our fellow-citizens to 
discuss the religious aspects of the question, with which 
we may be presumed to be most familiar. But there 
cannot be a sadder mistake than to imagine that this is 
purely a clerical question. It is, indeed, more of a civil 
and social than of a strictly spiritual character. It 
enters deeply into the heart of our social institutions, 
and our national prosperity. A merely clerical question! 
Ask the enslaved nations of Poland—ask the brave 
Hungarians—ask the noble defenders of Rome during 
the late struggle—if they found the Papacy to bea mere 
clerical question. Ask the noble-hearted Mazzini if he 
has found it nothing more than a religious question, a 
clerical dispute. He will tell you, as he does in his late 
work, entitled Monarchs and Republics, that “as the 
aristocracy of the clergy felt the inseparability of the two 
powers (the spiritual and temporal), so the French Go- 
vernment, in its present reactionary march, has felt © 
that the keystone of despotism is at Rome—that the ruin 
of the spiritual authority of the middle ages would be 
the ruin of its own projects—and that the only method 
of securing to it a few more years of existence, was to 
restore to it a temporal domination. England has under- | 


stood nothing of this. She has not understood what 
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there was of sublime and prophetic in this ery of eman- 
cipation, in this protestation in favour of human liberty 
—-the liberty of thought—issuing from the very heart 
of ancient Rome, in the face of the Vatican.” «“ Had 
she but extended a sisterly hand to the movement, 
there was being opened a mighty pathway for the hu- 
man mind.” This is a question in which every class 
of the community is deeply interested. To my Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens I would say, examine with can- 
dour the arguments I have adduced, and, instead of 
taking them upon my word, or the word of any man, 
or company of men, bring them to the test of the Word 
of the living God. “For ye are bought with a price: 
be not ye the servants of men.” To my fellow-Chris- 
tians of all denominations let me say, this is a question 
which affects us all alike, on which we have no differ- 
ence of sentiment, and on which, therefore, it would be 
downright madness to have collision of action. To the 
labouring classes I would say, that this is a question which 
affects them as much as those who move in the higher 
circles of life—that it is inseparably connected with free- 
dom of, thought, with social progress, and with the very 
existence of liberal institutions. Indifference on this sub- 
ject can only be the fruit of ignorance, and is ominous to 
the best interests of our country. If we now fall asleep, 
the enemy may gain so much advantage, that all our 
subsequent efforts, coming in too late, may fail to save 
us from the danger that now hangs over our beloved 
land. “ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.” 
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INFALLIBILITY—the dogma, that exemption from error 
and the liability to err, has been vouchsafed to the 
church by its Divine Head—is the foundation on which, | 
logically considered, the towering structure of Romish | 
superstition is built. It is a dogma, therefore, of great 
importance in the system of Romanism, and of greater 
importance in the controversy with that system than 
the generality of Protestants are apt to fancy. Even 
the supremacy of the Pope, however fatal to the in- 
terests of civil and religious liberty, as you have already 
seen in the able demonstrations of the opening lecture 
in this course, would not practically be so formidable, if 
it were not accompanied by, or rather founded upon, 
this claim to infallibility. The admission of a liability 
to err is the obvious postulate, without which no hope 
of reform can be cherished. Had such a liability been. 
admitted and not positively denied in the Romish sys- 
tem, all connected with it, from the Pope down to the 
LECT, Il. A3 
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humblest of his underlings, would have been left free to 
rectify their creed by the advancing light of sacred 
science, and to soften the rigour of spiritual despotism 
through the charities of our common nature, cultivated 
and developed, if not under higher influence, at least un- 
der the progress of civilization. The value and sufficiency 
of the Scriptures, as a rule of faith, will doubtless be 
powerfully exhibited by the lecturer who succeeds me, so 
competent to render all justice to the theme,—blending 
with the fine poesy of his temperament, the resources of 
historic lore, and philosophic insight into human nature. 
But of what avail is the sufficiency of this rule of faith, 
if, beyond and above it, a principle, to which it must 
_be held in constant abeyance, demands the homage of 
, our convictions—the principle that however precious may 
be the Divine Word, it is useless until some infallible 
authority, to be found only in the Church of Rome, 
has, first, ratified its credentials as inspired, and, se- 
condly, expounded, with a certainty which precludes dis- 
pute, the exact meaning of its statements ? 

It is of little consequence, in the meanwhile, what may 
be the nature of this infallibility, the conditions on which 
its reality depends, the limits prescribed to its exercise, 
or the seat in which it resides. On. all these weighty 
questions, conflicting opinions prevail, even on the part 
of those who are the most strenuous in vindicating this 
, assumption of Romanism. Nevertheless, infallibility of 
some kind is the claim of Rome. In assurance of the 
fact, different witnesses may be cited—a Pope, a Coun- 
cil, an exposition of Scripture authorized by the Romish 
Church, and, finally, a symbolic book prepared and issued 
by one of its leading orders. Gregory VII. declares, 
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* The Roman Church never erred, and, as Scripture bears 
witness, never will err to all perpetuity.”* The Council 
of Trent declares in its Catechism, ‘ Hec una ecclesia 
errare non potest in fidei ac morum disciplina tradenda.— 
This church alone cannot err in the transmission of faith 
and discipline.” | And in the annotations of the Rhemish 
Bible, published in 1582, we read on Luke xxii. 31, “¢ And 
the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath ,de- 
sired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but 
I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” “To 
what other see was it ever said, ‘I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith do not fail?’ So say the fathers, 
not meaning that none of Peter’s seat can err in person, 
understanding, private doctrine, or writings, but that 
they cannot, nor shall not ever judicially conclude or 
give definitive sentence for falsehood or heresy against 
the Catholic faith, in their consistories, courts, councils, 
decrees, deliberations, or consultations, kept for decision 
and determination of such controversies, doubts, or 
questions of faith, as shall be proposed unto them.’— 
(P. 206.) The Jesuits, in the “ Confession of Faith,” 
which they drew up for their converts in Hungary, so 
recently at least as 1829, announce the following doc- 
trine, and give it the rank of the second article: “ We 
confess and believe that the Pope of Rome is head of 
the church, and cannot err. si 

Our assertion, however, that infallibility is claimed by 
the Church of Rome, is not founded merely on the pre~ 

» tensions urged by ancient Popes, or on the decrees of | 


sy Dictat. Pap. Greg. VII., in Epist. lib, ii. Epist. 55. 
+ De’ Symb. Fid. art. ix. * 17. 
+ Elliot’s Delineation, &c., p. 64, 
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authoritative Councils, or on the belief generally enter- 
tained to this effect among all her members, but on the 
entire scope and genius of the system, to which this 
_ claim is essential by the link and logic of a necessity that 
_ cannot be broken. It seems to us unwise, and not con- 
| sistent with the sound interpretation of history, to meet 
the Romanist in this discussion with the plea, that, so 
far as regards infallibility, he is on no better footing than 
the Protestant ; inasmuch as, however desirable it may 
be to possess a source of authority exempted from all 
tendency to err, and however prevalent might be the 
impression that the claim to be infallible has been ad- 
vanced by the Church of Rome, she has never autho- 
ritatively professed it. We have seen that she has 
professed it, and we remark, farther, that it is embodied 
v in the whole system. The Pope—by the name he bears, 
as “the Vicar of Christ”—by the attributes ascribed to 
him, “ the most holy and the most blessed, who is in- 
vested with heavenly power, who is Lord on earth”—by 
the language he employs, as when he bade Richard I. of 
England know that “he (Innocent III.) held the place of 
God on earth, and without distinction he would punish 
the men and the nations that presumed to oppose his 
commands’’*—and lastly, by the functions which he ex- 
ercises in multiplying the ordinances of the gospel, con-: 
trolling the authority of princes, claiming the world as 
his absolute and personal inheritance, dispensing with 
oaths, absolving from sin, extending his power and pre- 
rogatives over the world unseen, and placing under the 
ban of damnation all who differ from him—virtually 
* Gervase of Canterbury, in Twysden’s Scriptores Decem, vol. ii. 
p. 1623. 
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assumes to be the accredited representative of God him- 
self on earth. very priest, too, who ministers at the 
altar, and fancies that by the prayer of consecration he 
has changed the symbolic bread and wine into the actual 
body of our Lord, and that, on the presentation of the 
Host, he offers anew a real sacrifice to God; or who 
supposes that, by the sprinkling of water in baptism, he 
has effected a spiritual transformation (for where this 
error reigns in any mind, the remaining difference be- 
. tween it and the Church of Rome is not a question of 
principle, but a question of degree), is an abettor of, 
and an agent in, a system which lays claim, not merely © 
to a commission from God, but to the very power of 
God himself. By the same paramount necessity, spring- 
ing from the root of all Christian truth, and interwoven 
with its deepest fibres, that our Redeemer should be 
divine in order that his sacrifice might be enriched with 
infinite value, and adequate to the atonement of infinite 
sin, all priestly power still—if it is to be real, not a type 
and figure only, as was the priesthood of Aaron—must 
possess the indispensable element of divinity. More- 
over, the idea of a church must be noted, as it is 
unfolded in the Catechism of Trent—an idea so terrible 
in the blasphemy it implies, and the consequences it 
involyes—according to which the church is a body of 
men, not merely called to execute the will of Christ on 
earth, but to whom has been conveyed, by a deed of 
special and exclusive transference, all the prerogatives of 
Christ himself.* Under all these considerations, though 
Pope and Council united in disclaiming it, the preten- 

* Eecclesie—hominem sue potestates vicarium et ministrum pre- 
fecit. Art. 9, q. 10, J1., 
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sion to infallibility by a fatal consistency is essential to 
the spirit of their system—its very life-blood, throbbing 
alike in aorta and in artery, throughout the whole frame 
—without which we never could have witnessed, in 
living reality and power, him who, though “the Man 
_ of Sin,” “as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God.” 
There is no unfairness in this constructive argument to 
prove that infallibility is claimed by the Church of Rome. 
, itis urged by Romanists themselves. Father Mazio’s © 
reply to Mr Seymour * is of this description. ‘The 
church,” says the father, ‘‘ expresses her claim to infal- 
libity by all her dogmatic facts and documents, in which 
the principle and tenet is either implied, supposed, em- 
bodied, alluded to, insisted upon, or more or less ex- 
pressed. She has expressed such a claim by the im- 
plicit belief which she has always exacted in all her 
doctrines or. dogmatic decrees, under the penalty of fall- 
ing off from faith and of damnation. She has expressed 
it by the method of condemning and anathematizing all 
who raise the least doubt on any of her doctrines, never 
allowing what has been once deponed by her to be called 
\ In question again.” 
The difference between Protestantism and Popery, on 
this head, must be distinctly stated and understood. 
“Protestants affirm the Scriptures to be the supreme and 
infallible rule of faith and duty. Tle Church of Rome 
insists upon the necessity of another arbiter in religious 
differences. She claims to be this infallible judge and 


* See Mornings with the Jesuits, by Rev. M. H. Seymour, p. 231 
—an able book, though the author is clearly wrong, as we think, in 
arguing with the Jesuits that their church never claimed infallibility. 
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teacher, and denies the competency of any evidence to 
establish the authority of revelation, if there be no such. 
infallible tribunal to ratify and seal its character as a ; 
revelation from God. On the other hand, the supre- 
macy of Scripture is a cardinal principle in all Protes- 
tantism worthy of the name; and regarding it, there is a 
universal harmony of conviction and utterance among 
all the reformed and evangelical churches. Butisit thus 
with a church which, boastful of its hollow unity, urges 
it in proof that it is exclusively the Church of Christ? 
The question sounds like withering sarcasm on the as- 
sumptions of the Vatican. On this point, on which, as 
the secret of her power and the basis of her pretensions, 
the Romish Church should be most at one, she is most 
divided; and in virtue of the fundamental importance 
_ of the principle, there are really as many schisms within 
her pale, as there are theories in regard to the seat and 
fountain of her infallibility. Should any man, therefore, 
chafed and fretting with the sad scandal of our multi- 
plied divisions, betake himself to Rome, in the hope that 
there he may recline with peace on the bosom of an 
authority which never errs, and in the embrace of a unity 
which is never forsworn, he will find himself only storm- 
tossed on a sea of difficulties, with no compass on board, 
and no shore in view; and if he abide by the sinking ship, 
hehas no recourse, in the billowy tumult of his unappeased 
convictions, but to share in the frenzy of the crew, stave the 
wine-cask, and drink himself into the stupor of death! 
So monstrous seems this idea of Romish infallibility, 
that Protestants rarely address themselves to any very 
serious consideration of its untenable character, and 


meet the proposal to discuss it with a smile of contempt, 
LECT. Il, 49 
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or expressions of impatience. Exclude, however, the 
converts which Popery gains by the fascination of the 
senses in the splendours of its lying ritual, and there is 
reason to believe that the largest accessions to its ranks 
are made under the power of this very claim to infaili- 
bility. Nor do we refer to minds destitute of any fixed 
principle, and incapable, therefore, of undergoing any 
real change of conviction, or to the uneducated, amongst 
whom superstition can easily find trophies, while the 
very ease with which they are won, despoils it by anti- 
cipation of any right to the honours of a triumph. 
Chillingworth, who ultimately became the great cham- 
pion of the Anglican Church in its war with Popery, 
whom, on account of the strength and compass of his 
logical faculty, Tillotson pronounces “the glory of his 
age and nation,” and of whom old Anthony Wood, the 
historian of the lights and worthies of Oxford, remarks 
that, “if the Grand Turk or the devil could be con- 
wverted, he was able to do it’—Chillingworth, though a 
Protestant by education, was won over for a time to 
Popery, and to Popery in its worst form; for, quitting 
Oxford, he placed himself under the care and tuition 
of the Jesuits in the college of Douay. In a letter to 
Mr Sheldon,* he assigns the reasons which induced this 
change of principle :—‘* Meanwhile, let me intreat you 
to consider most seriously of these two queries :—1. 
Whether it be not evident from the Scriptures, and the 
fathers, and reason, and from the goodness of God, 
and the necessity of mankind, that there must be some 
one church infallible in matters of faith? 2. Whether 
there be any society of men in the world, besides the 

* Life of Chillingworth, vol. i. of his Works, p. 14, and vol. ii. p. 386. 
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“Church of Rome, that either can, upon good war-. 
rant, or indeed at all, challenge to itself the privi- 
‘lege of infallibility in matters of faith? When you ~ 
have applied your most attentive consideration upon 
these questions, I do assure myself your resolution will 
be affirmative in the first, and negative in the second.” 
Chillingworth was enabled to break from the trammels 
with which Fisher, the Jesuit, had entrapped his power- 
ful intellect, under the alleged necessity for a living and 
infallible rule of faith. But he is not alone in yielding 
for a time to the power and plausibility of such an 
argument. Others, equally renowned in their own de- 
partment of literature, have sipped from the same cup of 
the Babylonish enchantress, and awakened from the 
spell only to plunge in mad recoil from the extreme of 
credulity on the one hand, to scepticism on the other. 
“For my own part,” says Gibbon, in his memoirs,” 
“Tam proud of an honest sacrifice of interest to con- 
science. I can never blush if my tender mind was en- 
tangled in the sophistry that seduced the acute and 
manly understandings of Chillingworth and Bayle, who 
afterwards emerged from superstition to scepticism.” 
Chillingworth was no sceptic, as Gibbon insinuates ; but 
it is clear, from what follows in the memoir, that the 
latter had in his eye the reasonings in defence of the 
infallibility of the church. The object of these lectures 
is as much to awaken inquiry as to meet it. In the 
brief compass of a lecture, who can aspire to exhaust 
discussion on each of the wide themes before us? 
These instances, therefore, are not cited in vain, if 
they teach us that, in the workings of the religious 
* Miscellan. Works, p. 30. 
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¢ instinct implanted in every human bosom, there are 


latent tendencies which must lead, if not directed 


aright by spiritual enlightenment from above, to su- 
perstition—that it is a meagre statesmanship and shal- 
low philosophy which, in dealing with Popery, would 


~ neglect alike the facts of history, the truths of revelation, 


Rng ae 


and the instinctive feelings of man—that high intellect 
is in itself no preservative from superstitious error—that 
the spread of civilization is in itself no guarantee for the 
gradual suppression of Romish errors or Romanizing 
tendencies—and above all, that no feature of the Romish 
system is so absurd as to supersede discussion, and 


that the claim of infallibility, in particular, commonly 


regarded as the very acme of all that is sinfully foolish, 
so little to be dreaded as hardly to deserve refutation, 
is in truth the fulcrum on which Rome has planted her 
lever—the basilisk eye with which she ensnares the 
goodliest of her victims into a vortex of deadly error! 


I. The main argument against this claim on the part 
of the Church of Rome, is that it involves a vicious - 
circle in reasoning. So manifest and famous is this 
fallacy, that it is stereotyped in the controversy as “ the 
Popish circle.” In other words, Romanists prove the 


| infallibility of the church by the authority of Scripture; 


and yet they prove the authority of Scripture, and de- 
termine its import, by the infallibility of the church, 
Before Scripture and the church, however, can be made 
to reflect and reciprocate the light of mutual evidence on 
their respective claims, some previous and independent 
ground must be discovered, in order to establish, either 
that Scripture is inspired, or that the church is infallible 
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upon whose testimony its character as a revelation is 
‘made to depend. No such course can be adopted by 
Romish controversialists. If they attempt to prove the 
infallibility of the church, by other evidence than Scrip- 
ture, the failure is signal and complete. Nor is this all. 
if their attempt in this direction were successful, the 
vicious circle in their reasoning would only be shifted in 
position, not eliminated from their theory. — If revelation 
cannot be substantiated without an infallible judge of its 
claims, and interpreter of its meaning, this infallibility is 
equally requisite to authenticate tradition, the testimony 
of the fathers, or the plea of necessity; or, in short, any 
evidence, apart from Scripture, adduced in proof of the 
alleged infallibility. 
The course generally pursued is the following :—They 
descant in glowing terms on the variety of sects and 
opinions—the diversity of creeds, to which the exetcise 
of the right of private judgment has given rise—the 
plausibility with which each man finds in Scripture some 
warrant for his peculiar tenets in religion—the certainty 
that truth is one—the worthlessness of revelation, if its 
real meaning cannot be fixed—the agony of doubt where 
. conyiction is supremely needed, and the mental distrac- 
tion resulting from the competition of sects and creeds, 
all appealing to Scripture, all claiming our adherence, 
all urging the special sanction of the God of truth. 
From such considerations, they deduce the necessity of 
some living authority—some infallible standard to de- 
cide all questions raised on points connected with our 
_ salvation, and to assuage with the balm of certainty 
the eternal fever of human speculation. Revelation, they 
affirm, will not serve for the purpose. An infallible 
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church is needed, and an infallible church has been pro- 
vided. ; 
# Now, if we concede for a moment the necessity for 
such teaching and interpretation as cannot err, the Ro- 
manist hastens to cite various passages from Scripture 
in proof that his church is the interpreter required. 
But, in so doing, is he not chargeable with various as- 
sumptions, utterly fatal to the soundness of his reasoning? 
He assumes, first, that the existence of a necessity is 
evidence that a provision has been made in order to 
meet it. He assumes, second/y, that the provision for 
this felt necessity exists in the shape of a church. He 
assumes, thirdly, that to preserve this church from 
erroneous views and heretical utterances, it must be 
endowed with the special gift of infallibility. He as- 
sumes, fourthly, the possibility of proving from Scripture 
the infallibility of the church, though the alleged im- 
possibility of proving any thing from Scripture by itself, 
is the ground on which the necessity for an infallible 
church is rested. And, jinally, he assumes, in parti- 
cular, that his church can be proved infallible by the 
evidence of revelation, while, if you discard the latter 
as arule of faith, you are peremptorily barred from all 
appeal to it, in proof that there is any church whatever, © 
If you can prove this much from Scripture, you can prove 
any truth from Scripture; and what becomes of the ne- 
cessity for some living oracle, combining the functions of 
\, judge and intepreter, and whose attribute is infallibility ? 
Sorely pressed with the charge of reasoning in a vicious 
circle, the leading controversialists on the side of Rome 
have at all times made desperate efforts to escape from 
it. We promise you amusement, if you consider their 
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reply to the charge ; and for this purpose, we select two 
Romanists, from whom the praise of high ability cannot 
be withheld, and who have certainly done most for their 
cause in this country. 

Dr Milner remarks, in his work entitled ‘The End 
of Controversy,” (Letter xi.), which has been justly de- 
scribed as the beginning rather than the end of contro- 
versy: “ True it is that 1 prove the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture by the tradition of the church, and that I prove the 
infallibility of the church by the testimony of Scripture, 
which are two distinct things; but you must take notice, 
that independently of, and prior to, the testimony of 
Scripture, I knew from tradition and the general argu- 
ment of the credibility of Christianity, that the church 
is an illustrious society instituted by Christ, and that its 
pastors have been appointed to guide me in the way of 
salvation.” But observe, it is not enough, in order to 
escape the vicious circle of which we accuse the Ro- 
manist, to produce independent evidence from tradition 
for the inspiration of Scripture ;—-the meaning as well as 
the inspiration of Scripture falls to be ascertained, and 
it is still an egregious fallacy to determine what it means 
by an infallible church, and yet to prove that church 
infallible by an appeal to the Scriptures. How can 
we know that, m asserting her infallibility itself from 
the Scriptures, she is entitled to implicit deference as 
infallible? Moreover, in pressing any evidence from 
tradition, Dr Milner might have seen, that there is 
surely quite as much need of an authority which 
cannot err to test and substantiate that tradition, as 
to ascertain the claims, and fix the meaning, of Scrip- 
ture itself. Above all, it was of no avail to insist 
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on his previous knowledge “from tradition, and the 
general- arguments of the credibility of Christianity, 
that the church existed, and had both a divine origin 

and a divine commission to guide in the way of salva- 
tion. Had these arguments established, not the evist- 

ence simply, but the infallibility of the church, he would 

have been under no necessity to advance Scripture in 

support of its claim to infallibility. As it is, he proves 

the infallibility of the church by the alleged testimony 

of Scripture ; and yet, in proof of that testimony, he cites 

the authority of the very interpreter, whose freedom 

from all liability to err is the matter in dispute, and 

the point which he engages to bring home to our convic- 

tions. In short, he makes infallibility the sole voucher 

for its own infallibility. 

As if conscious of the boggy soil on which he treads, 
he would supplement his reasoning by an example. 
“Tt is not every kind of mutual testimony that runs in 
a vicious circle.” ‘True, so very true, as to be only an 
irrelevant truism; but he adds, “for the Baptist bore 
testimony to Christ, and Christ bore testimony to the 
Baptist.” Had the testimony of Christ been the only 
eviden¢e of the Baptist’s mission, and the testimony of 
the Baptist been the only evidence of Christ’s Messiahship, 
the case would have been to the point ;—as it stands, his 
illustration is but sophistry, with a truism for a preface. 

There is a more recent contribution to this discussion 
on the side of Rome. Dr Wiseman himself has come to 
the help and rescue of his church, in order to extricate her 
main pretension from the iron grasp of this circle, but. 
with no better success. His reply is twofold—consist- 
ing of parallel cases, and, secondly, a syllogism most 
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adroitly constructed.* “ When an ambassador presents \ 
himself before a sovereign, he is asked, Where are his 
credentials? He presents them, and on the strength of 
them, is acknowledged as an ambassador ; so that he 
himself first presents that document, whereby alone his 
mission and authority are subsequently established.” But 
to perfect the analogy, three things must be included in 
the case, to the last of which Dr Wiseman, conveniently 
enough, never alludes—the credentials, the ambassador, 
and the message. Had the ambassador sought to prove 
his message by his office, and his office by the message, 
he would have been reasoning, like the Church of Rome, 
-inacircle. His credentials—whatever they might be, 
seal, signature, diploma, or living witness—are another 
consideration entirely ; our quarrel with Rome is, that 
she will not submit to us any credentials of her infalli- 
bility apart from the message, to explain which, infalli- 
bility, according to her own plea, is indispensable. y, 

“‘ Again,” continues Dr Wiseman, urging another 
instance which he fancies to be parallel: —‘‘ On whose 
authority do you receive the laws of your country ? 
On that of the legislature which sanctions and presents 
them to you. And whence does that legislature derive 
its jurisdiction and power to make those laws? Why, 
from that very code, from those very statutes which 
it sanctions.” In other words, he would establish the 
legislature by constitution, and yet rest the authority of 
the constitution upon the legislature. No, we reply, 
the code or constitution rests on the will and authority of 
the free nation that gave it being. We confess we can 

* Lectures on the Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Church. 
Lecture iii., p. 65, 
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find some excuse for Dr Wiseman in this instance. 
Under the evil training of a bad system, where the domi- 
nation of the priesthood is absolute, and all popular 
rights and liberties are ignored, it is no marvel if the 
cardinal forgot that our constitution, be what it may, 
derives its authority from the will and consent of a nation 
as yet free, and, in spite of Romish arts and aggression, 
determined, by God’s blessing, to remain free. 
/ “But in fact,” Dr Wiseman continues, “the argu- 
ment is falsely stated. We do not believe the church 
on the authority of Scripture properly so called; we be- 
lieve it on the authority of Christ ; and if his commands, 
in her regard, were recorded in any other book which we 
felt ourselves bound to believe, although uninspired, we 
should receive them, and consequently the authority of 
the church, equally as now. We consider the Scrip- 
tures, therefore, in the first instance, as a book mani- 
festing to us One furnished with divine authority to lay 
down the law; we take it in this view, and examine what 
he tells us, and we discover, that, supported by all the evi- 
dence of his divine mission, he has appointed this autho- 
rity to teach, and then, that authority not merely advises 
but obliges us, by that power which Christ has invested 
in it, to receive this sacred book as his inspired Word.” 
Now, if by a process of historical inquiry into Scripture, 
viewed simply as an uninspired and common book, it can 
be proved that Christ existed, was a teacher of divine 
authority, wrought miracles—for Dr Wiseman speaks 
of all the evidence of his divine mission—instituted a 
church, and clothed it with infallibility ; if all this can be 
proved avowedly without the aid of infallible teaching, 
may not all the other doctrines of the faith be established 
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by similar evidence? The circle would thus be broken, 
but only by striking the flag in surrender of the entire 
position indispensable to Romanism. Secondly, If this 
authority of Chrisi—a term plausibly inserted in the 
argument, as if a source of evidence different from the 
authority of the Scriptures—is known and ascertained 
only through the medium of the Scriptures, viewed as 
uninspired, it is clear that the authority of Christ is 
just what Scripture represents it to be—in other words, 
is just the authority of Scripture; and Dr Wise- 
man is still in the meshes of a vicious circle, prov- 
ing the church infallible by the authority of Scripture, 
and the authority of Scripture by the infallibility of the 
church. Lastly 'y, He has no right to appeal to Scrip- 
ture, so as to solicit and demand confidence in any fact 
asserted, or any truth propounded on its authority, till 
he has previously settled the question of its inspiration. 
I read in “ Livy’s pictured page” the story of Hannibal, 
when he descended in a cataract of war from the icy 
summits of the Alps, and scarcely halted in his career of 
victory till he drew bridle at the gates of startled Rome. 
Before receiving these facts as true, I must have evidence 
that the 21st, 22d, and 23d books of Livy are what they 
profess to be—the genuine production of the author, 
and that the author was worthy of confidence. And so, 
before any fact can be received from Scripture, it must 
be shown to be worthy of confidence, because, what 
it professes to be, a veritable revelation from God. If 
this claim is not well-founded, the assumption involved im 
it is blasphemy, and the fact would spread the stigma of 
utter discredit on every line and letter it contains. Dr 
Wiseman, therefore, is not out of the circle. Round and 
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round that circle his church will continue to be lashed, 
so long as she persists in her impious claim ; and smarting 
under this—the only lash that Protestants would apply 
to her—the lash of right reason and common sense—she 
feels a deeper mortification than ever monk flagellant in- 
flicted on himself, till the cloister echoed with his howl! 


II. Even if these logical difficulties could be sur- 
: mounted, have we any grounds from the Word of God 
to conclude, that the church will be preserved at all 
times in the enjoyment and exercise of a power to dis- 
criminate between truth and error beyond the danger 
or possibility of mistake? It is only common fairness to 
admit, that, although the claim preferred by the Church 
of Rome must be sustained by other evidence than the 
Scriptures, the voice of this unknown witness, could he 
be produced in court, might correspond with what the 
_ Scriptures teach. The seconp leading argument, there- 
fore, against the infallibility of the Church of Rome is, 
that it has no support in the Word of God. 

Weare, indeed, assured, that, through divine guidance 
vouchsafed to all true believers, a substantial uniformity 
of doctrine will prevail among all who hold the Head, 
and keep the mystery of the faith with a pure conscience. 
The effusion of the Spirit on the church is to accom- 
plish the promise that Christ will be always with it, 
No man can be a Christian unless he hold certain doc- 
trines—“ the truth as it is in Jesus.” To adduce, how- 
ever, this necessary identity of faith among all true 
Christians, in proof that the church is infallible, would 
involve a doctrine which no man holds,—not merely that 
the church in the aggregate is beyond corruption, but 
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that every private Christian, if sincere, is infallible on 
all points of doctrine. If this mysterious preservation 
from all failure of memory, all defect of: information, 
all confusion of thought, and every bias arising from cor- 
ruption, as it lingers in the breast of every saint, were an 
essential element in our faith, there could be no schisms 
and secessions amongst us. Error would be dissipated 
in the light of a knowledge that rivalled intuition. 
Doubt would be forestalled by a prescience which anti- 
cipated it, and, anticipating, destroyed it. What church 
on earth has ever exhibited such a spectacle? Not, 
certainly, the Church of Rome; and we do not mean 
to bear very hard upon her in this assertion, for such 
absolute harmony was unknown even in the primitive 
and apostolic church. What a sincere believer declares, 
in regard to vital doctrine, is true, not because he who 
utters it is infallible, but because it is truth resting on 
its own appropriate evidence. 

It must be admitted, too, that the visible church shall 
continue on the earth. Its perpetuity is the subject of 
many a glorious promise. She will never cease to be 
the pillar and ground of the truth. But a prediction of | 
perpetuity is not a promise of infallibility. The con- | 
tinuance of the church does not imply that this result 
can he ‘effected only by means of the prerogative im- 
piously claimed for‘it. The Romanist must admit that 
his church has erred in some of its branches. Tostatus 
of Avila, himself a Romanist, affirms that “‘ the church 
never errs, because it never errs in all its branches.” 
What branch, then, is secure? To suppose infallibility 
withdrawn or lost, is a contradiction in terms. Infalli- 
bility cannot be left to err. If it be alleged that the 
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gift resides not in any branch of the church, but in the 
church as a whole, the evasion is useless. If any mem- 
ber of the church, and the branch to which he belongs, 
may perish, of what avail to him, and the multitude 
that perish with him, the loudest pretensions to infalli- 
bility claimed or exercised by the church as a whole ? 
But the Scriptures are quoted in support of it ;—such 
promises as these in the Old Testament—“ Thou shalt 
be called the city of righteousness, the faithful city.” — 
(Isa. i. 26.) ‘* There shall no more come into thee the 
uncircumcised and the unclean.”—(Isa. lii. 1.) ‘As for 
me, this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord, my 
spirit that is upon thee, and my words which I have 
put in thy mouth shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and 
for ever.” —(Isa. lix. 21.) “Thou art all fair, my 
love, there is no spot in thee.’—(Song iv. 7.) From the 
New Testament Scripture such passages are quoted as— 
““ If he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man and a publican.”—(Matt. xviii. 17, 
18.) “He that heareth you, heareth me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth me.”—(Luke x. 16.) ‘I will 
ask my Father, and he will give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever,’ &c.—(John 
xiv. 15,16.) Now, in regard to these passages gene- 
rally, that the church is to outlast all the vicissitudes of 
speculation and events, is true, and some of these texts 
prove it. That the judgment of Christian brethren is 
entitled to deference, or to be regarded as authoritative, 
may be true; but their judgment is not necessarily de- 
clared to be infallible in these Scriptures. To build 
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mainly on the promise of the blessed Spirit, is beside 
the question ; for the church might claim impeccability 
as well as infallibility, on the strength of such a plea. 
If the Spirit is so with her that she cannot err in any 
doctrine, his presence might equally ensure her against all 
error in practice. Above all, whatever such texts prove, 
their application, as well as their import, must be deter- 
mined. It must be proved that Rome has any right to 
quote them in her favour—not merely that she isthe church 
of Christ, but that she is the only church of Christ. # 
If infallibility is not predicated in the Scriptures of the ' 
individual members of the church, neither can it be 
claimed for any association of Christians. It is vain to 
quote the promise, Matt. xviii. 20, and the words, “It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.’—(Acts xv. 
28.) These expressions may prove, that, in seeking to 
ascertain and obey the law of Christ, Christians, met in 
council for the interests of the church, will be directed, in 
answer to their supplications, by a gracious influence 
from above ; but they no more prove that ecclesiastical 
councils and conferences of every name are of necessity 
infallible, than stmilar promises to Christians indivi- 
dually imply that grace has raised them above the reach of 
deception and the risk of error. If it be urged that there 
are certain doctrines so essential, that the denial of them 
would involve the forfeiture of every claim to be regarded 
as a Christian, the fact is irrelevant, unless adduced in 
_ proof that all private Christians are infallible, which re- 
duces us to the subsequent difficulty of proving who are 
to be regarded as true Christians, and thus infallible. 
Dr Wiseman constructs a special argument from 
the Scriptures on those passages in which the Lord 
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promises to be “‘eith his people.” Because the Lord 
promised to Moses, “I will be with thee” (Exod. 
iii. 11, 12), Dr Wiseman infers that a guarantee is 
supplied for the complete success of the mission on 
which Moses was sent. ‘The promise, he affirms, was 
tantamount to an assurance of the infallibility requisite 
in arranging that goodly apparatus of emblem and of type 
peculiar to the Levitical dispensation. Accordingly, 
when Christ says (Matt. xxvii. 18, 20), “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world”—it 
is argued that such a promise implies the infallibility 
of the apostles in teaching all things commanded by 
Christ. It might be shown that, on such grounds, the 
infallibility of individual Christians might be proved. 
And, does it not traverse his whole argument, when we 
find that, so far from these words implying a promise of 
infallibility, Peter, the darling of the Papacy among the 
apostles, and declared in its teaching to be the first of 
Popes—as if Providence would confute, by anticipation, 
such an argument—fell into error, subsequently to the 
promise—error on a point of doctrine, doctrine of no 
small importance—fell in spite of a decision xecently 
pronounced by what Papists hold to be the first Chris- 
tian Council—fell so as to be publicly rebuked by Paul : 
_“T withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
“s blamed ? ”—(Gal. 11. 11.) 

Does the history of the church sustain the plea of 
Rome? The Jewish Church lapsed into idolatry. 
Recovered from it by the stern discipline of the cap- 
tivity in Babylon, she ceased to be idolatrous in her 
propensities, only to be a church of Pharisees. The 
voice crying in the wilderness could not break the 
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slumber of her formalism. Mercy, in its living embodi- 
ment upon earth, could not win her into the recognition 
of its claims. She filled up the cup, and rose to the 
consummation of her iniquity by crucifying the Son 
of God. The existence of a prophetic order cannot be *, 
regarded as provision merely against the possibility of 
defection. Had the church been itself infallible, a 
prophetic order to correct her errors, and recover her 
to faithfulness, had not been required. Nor did the 
church in apostolic times proceed on the supposition of 
her infallibility. She reasoned out of the Scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. She commended the diligence of 
the Bereans, not because they listened to an infallible 
church, but because they searched an infallible Word, 
comparing with it the doctrine of inspired apostles. 
She commended Timothy for his knowledge of the 
Scriptures from childhood, not for his acquaintance 
with the decisions of the church. She bade her mem- 
bers themselves try the spirits whether they be of God, 
net refer them for trial to bishop, or council, or church: 
collective, She warned against the encroachments of 
error, and threatened judgment on defection,—warnings 
and threatenings irrelevant and insulting, if addressed 
to a community free from error, and destined never to 
err. Prophecy came to her aid, in duties for a time so if 
faithfully discharged in all her congregations. It would 
not speak in terms that soothed her into dreams of 
perpetual security. It saw within the pale of the 
‘Christian church, even in the bloom and vigour of 
primitive holiness and zeal, the mystery of iniquity 
already at work—the germ of complicated and enor- 


mous evil—the elements of a system that soon drew to 
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shape and rose to prominence, till, under its empoi- 
soned nightshade, life died and death lived. Prophecy 
found its counterpart in history, when he who was to 
sit in the temple of God, and show himself that he is 
God, is seen claiming infallibility—not so much one 
of God’s attributes, as the essential condition and com- . 
plement of all his attributes ! 

And after the age of miracles and inspiration had 
ceased, do the early fathers of the church yield any 
countenance to the theory of an infallible church? There 
is much of vague and crude thinking in all the writings 
they have left us, interspersed with much that is true 
and beautiful—enough of truth and piety to command 
our respect, and yet enough of absurdity and error to 
make us qualify our respect for men by the higher rever- 
ence that is due to truth. We would summon them 
now, however, as witnesses to a fact;—-we do not invite 
them to sit as infallible judges on a question of truth 
and principle. They did not assume the infallibility of 
the church, and far less their own. The dogma had not 
yet received formal enunciation, but the spirit which 
engendered it was afloat among the churches. In so far 
as the best of the fathers could grapple with it, they 
have left-us an emphatic testimony against the error we 
are combating. It might be shown—(i.) That the gene- 
ral strain of their teaching indicates, that with them the 
sole rule of faith was the Word of God—that they prove 
doctrine, and enforce duty uniformly by an appeal to it; 
and the lengthened commentaries they have left, are 
a standing monument of their implicit deference to its 
authority. (2.) That they positively, and in express 
terms, affirm the Scriptures to be the rule of faith ; 
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as when Ireneus tells us, ‘“‘ We, following only one 
true Lord, and having his discourses as the rule of 
truth, always say the same things as respecting the same 
matters ;”*—and Tertullian, ‘“‘ As for Hermogenes, let 
his shop produce the ezritten Word. If he be unable 
to produce the written Word in substantiation of his 
tenets, let him fear the wo appointed for those who add 
to it or detract from it;”’t—and Athanasius, “ The 
holy and divinely inspired Scriptures are sufficient of 
themselves for the declaration of the truth.” { And that 
(3.) they not merely affirm the Scriptures to be the rule 
of faith, but exclude all other sources of authority ;—as 
Hippolytus, ‘ There is one God, whom we know from no 
other authority than the Holy Scriptures. If we wish to 
exercise piety toward God, we can exercise it from no other 
quarter than from God’s own oracles ;” §—as Cyprian, 
“ Whence is that pretended tradition? Does it descend 
from the authority of the Lord and the gospels, or does it 
come down from the mandates and letters of the apostles? 
God testifies that these things are to be done which are 
written ;” || —as Cymil, “Not even a tittle ought to be deli- 
vered without the authority of the Holy Scriptures ;’]— 
as Chrysostom, “It is absurd, while we will not trust other 
people in pecuniary matters, but choose to reckon and 
calculate for ourselves, that in matters of far greater: 
consequence we should completely follow the opinions 
of others, especially as we possess the most exact balance, 
rule, and standard—the regulation of the divine laws;”** 
—and Optatus, in language extremely beautiful, “The 


* Tren. adv. Her. iv. 69. + Tert. adv. Hermog. § 12. 
+ Athan. Orat. cont. Gent. § Hippol. cont. Noet, 
|| Cyp. Epist, lxxiv. 4] Cyr. Hieron. Catech. iv. p. 30. 


+* Homi xii, on 2-Cor! 27: 
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case is just as if a man had many sons; while he is pre- 
sent with them, he commands every one what he will have 
done, and there is no need as yet of making his last 
will. So also Christ, as long as he was on earth 
(though neither now is he wanting), for a time com- 
manded his apostles whatsoever was necessary; but, just 
as an earthly father, when he feels his death approach- 
ing, fearing lest, after his death, the brothers should fall 
out and quarrel, calls in witnesses, and translates his 
will from his dying heart into written tables, that will 
continue long after; and if any controversy arises among 
the brothers, they do not go to his tomb, but consult his 
last will; and thus he, while he rests in his grave, does 
speak to them in those silent tables as if he were alive. 
He whose Testament we have is in heaven; therefore 
we are to ascertain his will in the gospel, as in his last 


will and testament.” * 


The doctrine of the church’s independent and infal- 
lible authority has no sanction in any age of its history, 
aad was never claimed till Popery became the dominant 
superstition in Murope—in short, till the seventh century. 


III. Lastly, Even if, in general terms, it were granted 
that this prerogative belongs to the church, another dif- 
ficulty awaits remark, rising like a precipice in front of 
us, and defying us to pass.— Where is this infallibility 
to be found ? 

Difficulties entangle us at the very outset of our 
search for it. No precise information is given, in what 
the gift consists—in what circumstances it is exercised 
—-when and where it has ever been called into requisi- 

* Optat. Milevit. lib. 5, 
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tion—by what guidance our feet will be led into the 
precincts of the oracle. In the search for it we may 
move over a precipice, or sink in a quicksand, for all we 
know of the path before us. Surely we need infallibi- 
lity to guide us in quest of this infallibility. Still, if you 
commit yourself to the search, the wildest steeplechase 
never yielded half the amusement, and Sinbad never 
had such adventures.* 

Where, then, is this infallibility to be found? Four 
leading theories have been propounded in reply, each of 
which has its own divisions and subdivisions. 

1. Are we to find it residentin the Pope? He is the;\ 
accredited representative and supreme head of the church. \ 
No doubt exists, from the testimonies first cited, that 
some Romanists regard him as infallible. But then, 
Popes have contradicted Popes. Gregory the Great 
denounced, as the forerunner of Antichrist, the man 
who would assume the title of Universal Priest. Suc- 
ceeding Popes assumed the title without scruple or re- 
morse. Leo and Gelasius condemned communion in one 
kind. ‘Their successors uphold it. There have been 
two Popes at the same time, each supported by a body 
of followers, and discharging anathemas against each 
other. Popes have been heretical,—Liberius having been 
an Arian, and Honorius -having been a Monothelite.t+ 
Popes have been wmmoral—convyerting the pontifical 
throne into a sty of vice and crime—permitted to live, 

* A treatise'by Archbishop Whately, entitled ‘* The Search for 
Infallibility,” is highly spoken of; but we have not been able to 
procure a sight of it, within the time allowed for the preparation of 
the lecture. 


+ Monothelism ascribes one will to Christ, denying by implica 
sion either his real Godhead or his real humanity. 
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as has been remarked, to prove how far human dege- 
neracy could proceed. Popes have disclaimed infal- 
hibility—Innocent IY. affirming that a Pope is not to 
be obeyed when his commands involve heresy ; and 
when Popes were not prepared to utter such good sense, 
General Councils have not been slow to do it for them. 
Pope Eugenius was ‘“‘a pertinacious heretic,” in the 
judgment of the Council of Basle. 

The first step we have taken in this journey, has con- 
ducted us into a wilderness of perplexities ; and if we 
come to ask im what condition this right of the Papacy 
is exercised, every succeeding step springs a mine of 
fresh difficulties. One doctor will direct you for infallible 
utterances to the Pope alone in his judicial capacity. 
Another ghostly father steps forward, and assures you 
the Pope, in company with a few bishops, is infallible. 
Another, reprimanding him for misleading a novice, 
engages to conduct you to infallibility in the person of 
a single Pope, when his decisions are received by the 
whole church. No, shouts a fourth, “it is the Pope 
with a few bishops, when their joint decisions are en- 
dorsed by the whole church.” 

The traveller in search of infallibility looks round in 
perplexity and dismay, and in lack of a better prin- 
ciple to fix his choice, shuts his eyes, and takes the ~ 
nearest guide with whose arm he can link his own, and 
they move onward, but whither? Simplicity always 
hears its own recommendation, and they betake them- 
selves to the Pope. alone—the possessor singly, and in 
himself, of this mysterious gift. But the Pope, in what 
circumstances? “The Pope, when deciding questions 
of faith only,” says Bellarmine; “ when deciding ques- 
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tions of fact as well as faith,’ says Loyola; “when 
his decisions are official,” says Viguerius; ‘when they 
coincide with tradition and Scripture,” says Callot ; 
“when given after mature examination,” says Canus!* 

Our traveller, stunned with this Babel of conflicting 
sounds, where he had expected to hear only that voice 
which is “the harmony of the universe,” looks to his guide 
for an explanation, and obtaining none, sinks into de- 
spair, or gathering up what energy remains, hastens to 
retrace his steps from this weary labyrinth. 

2. Is infallibility vested in a General Council; not 
the church virtual, which is the Pope, but the church | 
representative, which is a Council ? 

Suppose you engage in the search for the Happy 
Valley of infallible opinions, believing that the authority 
of a General Council is the cue to guide you, you are 
not to expect better success. 

Two roads are open to you—by a Council in its own , 
intrinsic authority, or by a Council subordinate and | 
dependent on the whole church, by which its decisions 
must be received and ratified. Your.company promises 
better, for you are now escaped from the dark eye of 
the Jesuit with his Italian arts. Your guides are of 
the French or Cisalpine school; and you may find in 
them less of abject deference to the Roman Pontiff, more 
of sympathy with freedom, and more of the tameless 
vivacity that marks the nation. And among the forms 
which hover round you, are Pascal, “with hues of 
genius on his cheek,” and Fenelon, his eye kindling 
on you with seraphic love. But your guides are still at 
variance among themselves. Ask for the Councils that » 


erage TS 


* Edgar’s Variations of Popery, c. iv. 
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are infallible. Some tell you of eighteen, some affirm 

that at the most there were seven or eight. Some make 

it essential that they be called by a Pope. You are 

reminded, on the other hand, that many authoritative 
~ Councils were convened by emperors. 

Believing against all belief, you agree to dismiss these 
questions, and accept the decisions of the Councils 
without more careful scrutiny into their constitution 

yg and claims. You listen with intent ear to their voice,— 
“‘ Never,” says the first Council of Nice (325), “ add 
any new article to the Nicene creed, on the pain of our 
anathema.” ‘* All we ask,” says the last Council at 
Trent, “is that you believe ¢evelve new articles in addition 
to those of Nice.” The Council of Laodicea (300) says, 
“Reject the Apocrypha.” The Council of Trent bids 
you hail it as canonical and divine. ‘ Remove images 
from the churches,” says the Council of Constantinople 
in 754. ‘¢ Worship images,” says the second Council of 
Nice, in 787. ‘A Council is above the Pope,’ says the 
Council of Constance. ‘The Pope is above a Council,” 
\, is heard in echoes of growling thunder from the Lateran.* 

Our traveller in quest of infallibility bethinks him- 
self of a notable expedient. He will abide by no Coun- 
cil in particular. He will gather up infallible truth by 
mastering the collective wisdom of all the Councils. He 
knocks at the library of the Vatican; but confusion is 
to him worse confounded, when, to gain his object, he 
discovers that he must read and remember thirty-one 
folio volumes, and these, too, in the dead languages ! 


* Transalpine Papists belong to Italy, and ascribe supreme power 
over the church and personal infallibility to the Popes when his 
decision concerns any point of faith, 
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3. He is advised to try a third journey; and assured that 


he will find infallibility in Pope and Council combined. | 


But how is this combination to be sustained? The 
Pope may lapse into error, and tke Council may lapse 
into error, and is infallibility the product of two fallible 
elements? But here our pilgrim is again bewildered 


with the interminable disputes among his guides. “The * 


Council must be convened by the Pope,” say some.. “ It 
will serve as well if it is only confirmed by the Pope,” 
say others. “ But the church must first receive its de- 
cisions, if so convened by our papal father,” a third party 
affirms. ‘If so confirmed, you mean,” is the rejoinder 
of a fourth. 

Alas for the traveller! Infallibility, he begins to fear, 
is but a mirage in the desert of his blighted hopes! 

4. At length, he is taught that he will never succeed 
unless he travel, not in the direction of Pope or of 
Council, or of Pope and Council united, but simply to- 
wards the church universal. 

To guide him in quest of the church universal, he 


Cisalpine Papists, chiefly in France, declare, that in doctrine and 
discipline the Pope is subject to a General Council. They deny his 
personal infallibility. 

Authority for the Transalpine view will be found, Concil. Late- 
ran, v. Sess, il. an. Christ. 1516. ‘That the Roman Pontiff alone, 
for the time being, as having authority above all Councils, has full 
right and power to summon Councils, to change their place of 
meeting, or dissolve them, may be clearly proved, to say nothing of 
the testimony of sacred Scripture, from the sayings of the holy 
fathers,” &c. 

The authority for the Cisalpine view will be found, Concil. Con- 
stantiense, sess. v. 

“ A General Council possesses from Christ directly power which 
every one, whatever his rank or dignity, if even Papal dignity 
(‘ ettamst papalis’), is bound to obey.” 
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naturally asks for the marks of the true church, and four 
are specified. Apostolicity! Because, forsooth, “her doc- 
trines were delivered of old by apostles.” One apostle 
predicted the rise and doom of Antichrist. Another 
describes its history in Apocalyptic visions. An appeal 
to the apostles is fatal to her claims. Catholicity! 
Catholic only when, by the exercise of her right to punish 
heretics with death, she has swept them from the earth ; 
for all baptized persons she claims to be her subjects, and 
amenable to her discipline—aye, to death at her hands; 
and catholic, in her own sense of the word, Rome can only 
be, when all baptized heretics are exterminated. Holi- 
ness! Our pilgrim looks to the throne of the Pontiff, and 
sees it reeking with the pollutions of a Borgia, and ce- 
mented with blood shed by the hireling bayonets of 
France. Unity! It sounds like the laugh of fiendish 
derision at the previous mockery of his hopes. He has 
had bitter experience of an endless diversity of opinion on 
one truth, alleged by the Church of Rome itself to be of 
primary and cardinal importance. Looking round him, he 
might find that her unity is such as reigns in a place of 
sepulture, where corpse lies stretched with corpse, all under 
the power of death, all in one common process of decay !* 
Our traveller, rather than miss his aim, agrees to enter 
this Church of Rome, and he professes the creed of Pope 
Pius [V.—of which these words form a part :— 
_ “Talso admit the sacred Scriptures, according to the 
sense which the church has held, and does hold, to 
whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and inter- 


* Bishop Hall, in his ‘ Dissuasive from Popery,” mentions “ above 
200 contradictions and dissensions of the Romish doctors,’ which 
he had found referred to in the writings of Bellarmine and Navar, 
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pretation of the holy Scriptures; nor will I ever take or . 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers.” ‘ 

The sense which the holy mother church has held! 
“The unanimous consent of the fathers!” To possess | 
infallible wisdom, hived for us during past ages, he is | 
referred to the sense of the church, and the consent of | 
the fathers. He fancied his journey at an end. He 
has not yet commenced it; for upon these terms the 
precious jewel of infallibility will only be reached after 
he has studied eight folio volumes of Bulls, ten of De- 
cretals, thirty-one of the Acts of Councils, fifty-one of 
Acta Sanctorum, and thirty-five containing the works 
of the Fathers—in all, 135 folio volumes, with a vast 
amount of unwritten traditions to boot! 

Suppose the task accomplished, are his difficulties 
ended? Is he quite sure that he understands the infal- 
lible teacher, at whose feet it is at length his privilege 
to sit? To benefit from that infallible teaching, must 
he not, by an antecedent necessity, be infallible him- 
_ self ? 

Ah! how much trouble, anxiety, haunting and harass- 
ing uncertainty would be saved to our traveller, toilworn 
and foot-sore, if, forsaking blind leaders of the blind— 
Popes, and Councils, and ghostly Schoolmen—he would 
take advice of that converted tinker of Elstow, who 
guided his pilgrim, not to an infallible church, but to 
God himself, “the immutable things in which it was 
_ impossible for God to lie’—through the wicket gate— 
over the hill of difiiculty—along the valley of humiliation 
—avross the swellings of Jordan—till the pilgrim stood, 
safe and sun-steeped, on the heights of glory ! 
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Various arguments against this pretended infallibility 
might be urged, if we had not already exceeded our 
/ limits. All analogy is against it; for in no department 
of truth and science does conviction rest upon any other 
basis than either demonstration or moral evidence. The 
claim of Rome, moreover, militates against the suffici- 
ency of the Scriptures as a rule of faith, and destroys the 
right of private judgment—which, though repudiated, 
cannot be dispensed with by the Romanist himself, the 
mental act by which he submits to the claims of an in- 
fallible church being an exercise of that very right, and 
any appeal to the Scriptures in defence of his tenets, in- 
volving the very sin on which the ban of his church is 
laid. It might be shown, that the claim tends to destroy 
the feeling of personal responsibility, and practically ex- 
punges a day of judgment from the anticipations of con- 
science. The immorality which arises wherever Popery 
extends the spell of its soul-destroying influence is no 
marvel, if we but remember that from the moment a man 
ceases to feel direct responsibility to God, all feeling of 
\ responsibility whatever is cauterized and dead, and thus 
Rome vindicates her predicted title, THE MOTHER OF 
ABOMINATIONS. 
_ Another train of thought might be instituted. Ad- 
é ‘mitting the infallibility of her teaching, we might inves- 
tigate her doctrines, and find that they dissipate her own 
pretensions. She enjoins me to believe what is false, 
when she represents herself as “ the mother and mistress 
of all churches.” Were there not churches at Jerusa- 
lem, at Antioch, at Corinth, and other places, before 
there was a single convert at Rome? She enjoins me 
to believe, what no evidence supports, and ad/ evidence 
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contradicts. My senses tell me, that bread and wine, 
in the ordinance of the Supper, are not changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. Distrust your senses and 
believe my teaching, says this infallible church. Vain 
requirement! for, how then am I to trust my sense of 
hearing, in listening even to her oracular declarations? 
Universal scepticism would be my only refuge. She 
enjoins me to believe anpossibilities. Two opposing 
truths cannot both of them be received. If the human 
body of Christ is in heaven, it cannot possibly be on 
earth. She enjoins me, finally, to believe another gospel 
than Paul preached. “Not according to works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us.” And yet no doctrine is more pro- 
minent in her teaching than the value of penances, the 4 
mediatorship and merits of saints. . 

Two weighty considerations might yet be pressed. A 
church that is infallible has a right to persecute, or at 
least is under the strongest temptation to persecute. It 
is crime to differ from her, and indirecily to the influ- 
ence of this audacious claim, is it owing that the his- 
tory of the Romish Church is written on the face of 
Europe in characters of blood and fire. A church that 
is. infallible cannot be reformed. So interwoven is this 
infallibility with all the principles of her constitution and 
all the spirit of her history, that to recant it would un- 
dermine the entire fabric of her claims, It is no out- 
ward life and ‘discipline over which she seeks to preside. 
Her domain is conscience; and the confession of a single 
error in the sway which she thus exercises, would raise 
the entire question of her title to preside over that un- 
seen and mysterious empire, which we Protestants hold 
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must be left to the rule and scrutiny of Omniscience 
alone. 


So much for the infallibility of the Church of Rome, 
as a dogma—an article in her creed, susceptible of con- 
troversial treatment. But there is another aspect in 
which it may be viewed. If it were only a dogma, 
hatched in some conclave of priests, we could meet it 
with the weapons of reason, or overwhelm it with indig- 
nant ridicule. When, however, we examine and ana- 
lyse our common nature, tendencies are detected from 
which the preposterous claim has evident! y sprung—ten- 
dencies strong at times with the strength of an impulse, 
and constant always with the constancy of a principle, 
It is in truth the misdirection of instincts, inseparable 
from the constitution of man. The leaven is at work 
in every bosom, and hence it is fraught with a world- 
wide capacity for evil. It is not merely a poison, to be 
weighed in the scale, or retained in the shop,—in short, — 
from its external character, in some measure open to 
notice and subject to control; it is the virus of a dis- 
ease, diffusing its subtle influence through every vein. 

“To ascribe this craving for infallible guidance to 
that spirit of mental indolence, by which we are more 
willing to acquiesce than to examine when any claim 
to our belief is urged, or to a fretful impatience and 
dislike of suspense, by which men will bow to the 
tribunal of authority rather than trouble themselves to 
apply the test of reason, is no adequate explanation of the 
mystery. Its roots have struck deeper into the soil of 
our nature. Tocompare it with the deference accorded 
to Aristotle by his disciples, is to confound an appeal to — 
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wisdom with an appeal to infallibility, for such deference 
was really based so far on evidence—on the just reputa- 
tion of their master. If we would account for the re- 
ception of the Romish claim to infallibility, this implicit 
surrender of conscience and of judgment, on terms which 
imply the renunciation of all right to know, and all 
power to assign, any grounds for this abdication of 
reason from any share in the sway of our convictions— 
we must look with a keener eye into the workings of 
the soul. Is there no feeling of a void—no yearning 
sense of dependence there, ever since sin interrupted 
our direct communion with God, and essentially in- 
volved, indeed, in our relationship to him before we 
fell? Social instincts glowed in the bosom of man, and 
even amid the delights of paradise, it was not good for 
him to be alone. It would seem as if the good seed of 
social tendencies and native instinct, if not committed 
freely to the soil of responsive affections, might have . 
soured and fermented into some leaven of sin. Did no 
kindred tie of instinctive feeling connect man with God ? 
Did no principle of our nature develop habits of im- 
_ plicit reliance upon the Father of our spirits? And 
now that sin has created the mighty disruption between 
God and man, and no earthly power can bridge the abyss 
between them, man, in the cravings of the old instinct, 
the feeling and perception of this vast want, rather than 
be without an object of devout and all-absorbing confi- 
dence, will find a God in the star of heaven, or the reptile 
of the dust—will listen with a credulity unbounded to an 
oracle at Delphi, or to the lie of Antichrist! 
Few men pass through life without some moment of © 
awakening, whether or not it issue in conversion. Sin, 
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and sin’s exceeding sinfulness, take hold of a man’s 
thoughts. Memories of past sin spring up within him, 
not to be commanded down, and not to be bidden away. 
He feels himself without God in this world. He would 
fain have peace. Thoughts of death, and the judgment 
after death, come in to swell the tempest of remorse. He 
would give worlds for a feeling of safety—for an object of 
trust—for faithin aSaviour; and here lie the artandcrime 
of Romanism. Rome steps in between the awakened 
sinner and God, that waits in grace for him; and, by 
demanding of him confidence in her own infallibility, in- 
volves him in the curse of making flesh his arm, and 
departing into wider estrangement from the living God. 
Romanist! what gave thee peace in the crisis of thy 
soul’s agony? The dogma that the church is infallible, 
and that, in trusting it, thou wert safe? Ah! what if, 
in a coming day, so surely fixed and so fast approach- 
ing—the day of terrible reckoning and universal revela- 
tion—it should be seen that, with all thy confidence in 
priest or church, there was no faith in Christ—that, in 
seeking peace, thou hast found perdition—and that, 
far from being hid in the covert of atoning blood, thou 
hast only deepened the scarlet of thine old iniquity into 
a hue more lurid—the scarlet of Babylon, the mother 
of abominations, and the mystery of all that is sinful! 
* Romanist! thy church may be infallible; but art thou, 
in hearing, understanding, remembering, trusting it—art 
thou infallible 2 
Romanist! “ Brnreve on tHE Lorp Jesus Curist, 
AND THOU SHALT BE SAVED.” 
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THERE are two or three points which may be assumed, 
at the commencement of the discussion on which we 
are about to enter, without any other proof than their 
distinct statement; both because they are not likely to 
be disputed, and because they have been often demon- 
strated already, and may be held as universally admitted. 
It may be assumed, that man, as a rational and moral, 
therefore responsible being, stands in such a relation to 
his Creator, as renders him the subject of laws and go- 
vernment. rom this it is reasonably to be inferred, 
that God, the Creator and moral Governor of man, 
would give, and has given, such information respecting 
himself, his character, and the laws of his government, 
as is sufficient to be a rule of faith and practice. Fur- 
ther, it may be assumed, that some dire calamity has 
befallen the human race, in consequence of which sin 
and misery have become fearfully prevalent, requiring 
some remedial measure, which man could neither con- 
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ceive nor provide. From this it is surely not unreason- 
able to infer, that the same Divine Benevolence which 
at first placed man in a state of innocence and happi- 
ness, would graciously interpose, both to provide a re- 
medy and to reveal it to him, in such a manner as should 
not only render it a sufficient rule of faith and practice 
in his altered condition, but suited also so to instruct 
and guide his mind, as to make him wise unto salvation. 
And, finally, it may be assumed, that this revelation of 
the mind and will of God, so greatly needed and so 
graciously vouchsafed, would be conveyed to man in the 
way and manner best fitted to secure the result for which 
it was designed—the glory of God and the welfare of 
man. 

The preceding assumptions are stated without proof, 
both because they are admitted equally by Romanists 
and Protestants, consequently are not points in dispute, 
and because the mere statement of them introduces the 
subject which is in dispute, and to the investigation of 
which our attention must now be directed. 

It is admitted, then, that God, the Creator and moral 
Governor of man, has given to his rational, moral, and 
responsible, but fallen and sinful creature, a revelation 
of his mind and will, sufficient to make him wise unto 
salvation, and to be his unerring guide to everlasting 
life and happiness eternal. This revelation must needs 
be to man the rule of his faith and practice—of what he 
is to believe, and how he is to act. The great question 
then is, ‘“‘ WHAT Is THIS RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE?” 
—a question than which it is impossible to conceive one 
more urgently important and solemnly imperative for 
man to know, receive, and obey, in all that it reveals 
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and commands. To this question the following brief, \ 
simple, and emphatic answer has been given—‘‘ The 
Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants; ” 
or, a little more fully—“ The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament are the Word of God, and 
the only rule of faith and obedience.” Such answers 
clearly and strongly assert the all-sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture as the rule of faith, and exclude every thing else 
from being regarded as forming any necessary or essen- / 
tial parts of the rule. A very different answer is given © 


Pd 


by Romanists. They assert that, not the Scriptures 
only, but the Scriptures, or the written word, tradition, 
or the unwritten word, and the church, the interpreter 
of both, is the rule of faith. The following is the de- 
cision of the Council of Trent on this point :—“ All 
saving truth is xof contained in the Holy Scriptures, but 
partly in the Scripture, and partly in wnewritten tradi- 
tions, which, whosoever doth not receive with like piety 
and reverence as he doth the Scriptures, is accursed. 
No one, confiding in his own judgment, shall dare to 
wrest the Sacred Scriptures to his own sense of them, 
contrary to that which hath been held, and is still held, 
by holy Mother Church, whose right 1t is to judge of the 
true meaning or interpretation of Holy Writ—or contrary 
to the unanimous consent of the fathers. Ifany disobey, 
Jet them be denounced by the Ordinaries, and punished 
according to law.”* To quote the words of Milner:— 
“The rule of faith is the Word of God at large, whe- 
ther written in the Bible, or handed down from the 
apostles in continued succession by the Catholic Church, 
and as it is understood and explained by this church, 


* Conc. Trid. sess. 4. 
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To speak more accurately,” he adds, “ beside their rule 
of faith, which is Scripture and Tradition, Catholics 
acknowledge an unerring judge of controversy, or sure 
guide in all matters relating to salvation—namely, the 
church.” In a Popish controversial catechism of a very 
recent date (1849), the following statement occurs:— 
“What is the rule of faith adopted by Catholics ? 
Ans. All truly inspired Scripture, and all truly divine 
Tradition, interpreted by the teaching body of the 
church.” “ This teaching body, when taken collec- 
tively with the chief pastor at their head, all Catholics 
believe to be infallible.” ‘* The teaching body will be 
to the caught an infallible rule of faith.” “If we can 
prove,” says Dr Wiseman, now commonly called Cardi- 
nal Wiseman, “ that, besides the written Word of God, 
an infallible authority exists, and always has existed, 
in the church, we likewise make good all those dif- 
ferent points on which we are charged with having 
fallen into error.”* ‘ All questions of fact are absorbed 
in the one touching the divine right possessed by the 
church to decide, without danger of error, in all matters 
regarding faith.” “The existence of an authority to 
teach excludes, not indeed the Scripture, but the ad/- 
sufficiency of Scripture.” ‘“ Therefore, the Scripture 
must needs be received, so as to be reconciled with the 
existence of a supreme authority in matters of faith 
.. existing in the church.” 

It cannot be necessary to multiply authorities for the 
purpose of showing what is the doctrine of the Roman- 
ists with regard to the rule of faith. But it may be to 
- * “ Lectures on the Rule of Faith.” By Cardinal Wiseman. 


Lecture iii. p. 67. 
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some extent necessary or expedient to show into what 
this rule resolves itself. First of all, the sole and exclu- 
sive sufficiency of Scripture is denied, and tradition is 
added, termed frequently the wnwritten word. Then it 
is asserted that the Church of Rome is the exclusive cus- 
todier of this unwritten word ; that it is in her posses- 
sion, and in her’s alone, and that, consequently, she alone 
is in full possession of the whole Word of God, written 
and unwritten. Finally, it is asserted that to her, and 
to her alone, has been given infallibility, so that she 
cannot err; that she, and she alone, is the authorized 
and infallible interpreter of the Word of God. Thus 
it appears that the authority of the Church of Rome is 
to Romanists the ultimate and supreme rule of faith. » 
That there is no unfairness in thus narrowing the ques- 
tion is obvious, inasmuch as it is the very ground taken 
by Roman controyersialists themselves, when constrained 
to meet it fairly, though they very commonly attempt 
to keep the discussion as much as possible on the wide 
field of generalities. The same conclusion may be drawn 
from their practice in prohibiting the reading of the 
Scriptures by the laity in general; so that, as unwritten 
tradition cannot be read, and the written word is for- 
bidden, there remains nothing for the lay adherents of 
Rome but the authority of their church. The question, 
therefore, may be fairly narrowed to the two simple 
and directly opposing alternatives—TZhe Bible, and the 
Bible alone, as the Protestant rule of faith; and the. 
priesthood, and the priesthood alone, as the Romish rule 
of faith. I use the word “ priesthood,” for the purpose 
of avoiding any ambiguity which might lurk in the 
word church, and as most distinctly and correctly con- 
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veying the meaning of the Romanists themselves. For 
though the word church might be understood to mean 
the whole body of believers, yet the Romanists main- 
tain, that it is not in the taught, but in the teachers that 
infallibility resides. The term “ priesthood” also fitly 
describes their teachers, according to their own decla- 
ration that Protestant ministers cannot be called priests 
because they have no sacrifice to offer—alluding to the 
Romish sacrifice of the mass. 

The subject of lecture is thus before us in its simplest 
and most direct form—its design being to furnish, as 
briefly and plainly as may be possible, an answer to the 
question, which of these two alternatives we ought to 
embrace as our rule of faith,— The Bible, and the Bible 
alone; or, The priesthood, and the priesthood alone? 
But before we begin to grapple with the essential 
strength of the question, there are a few seemingly 
plausible objections usually advanced by Romanist 
controversial writers, which it may be expedient to 
state and answer, for the purpose of clearing away all 
obstacles to a fair and direct investigation of its very 
essence. : 

Permit me thus early to crave your indulgence on two 
points, and for two reasons. First, let me warn you that 
thesubject of which I have to treat, isfar too extensive and 
complicated for one lecture, and would require a treatise 
to do it justice. I must therefore condense what I have 
to say to such a degree, as to present you rather with the 
materials for thought and argument, than with thoughts 
fully expressed, and arguments reasoned out. And, 
secondly, such is the linked coherence of the Popish 
system, that it is impossible to treat of any one depart- 
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ment of it, without being constrained to touch upon 
some other; as, for example, in the able and eloquent 
lecture on infallibility by Mr Goold, it was impossible 
for him to avoid reference to the rule of faith, which 
he did with great clearness of statement and force of 
reasoning, so I cannot avoid some reference to infalli- 
bility; on which, however, I shall dwell the more briefly, 
that it has been so amply discussed by him, and the 
claim of Rome so completely refuted. The plausibilities 
which require to be noticed are the following :— 


1. Romanists are in the habit of saying, “ That it is 
not expedient for all to read what they may interpret \ 


wrong and to their injury, although permission may be 


granted to those who are duly qualified, and known to | 


P 


ce 


be sound in the faith.” This argument they support by ‘ 


referring to 2 Peter iii. 16: ‘“‘ Which they that are un- 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 


Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” To this objec- | 
tion we reply, that Scripture itself makes no limitation, ' 


but the very reverse, our Lord enjoining men to search \ 


the Scriptures, and the apostles commending those who 
did so; that what Peter censures, is not the reading of 
the Scriptures, but the wresting or distorting of them 
by men of unlearned and unstable minds ; and that the 
assumed right to permit, implies the correspondent right 
to withhold—a right which Peter did not assume. Who 
gave, we may well ask—who gave to any man, or any 
body of men, the right of withholding from mankind the 
Word of truth and life, graciously and weal revealed 
by God for their salvation ? 

They are also in the habit of arguing against the right 
of private judgment from the text, “ No prophecy of the 
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Scripture is of any private interpretation.”——(2 Peter 
i. 20.) Every one may see at a glance, that this text 
does not refer to Scripture in general, but to prophecy 
in particular, and cannot, therefore, suit their purpose. 
Besides, it can be shown that what this text warns 
against is, the detaching of any prophetic passage of 
Scripture from all the rest, or giving to it a mean- 
ing which, in its separate condition, it may seem to 
bear; and what it directly teaches is, that there is a 
harmony of meaning pervading all prophetic Scripture, 
as. given by the one Holy Spirit, from which it is wrong 
to depart in any instance, just as there is a harmony, or 
proportion, or analogy of faith in all doctrinal Scripture, 
from which it would be wrong in any instance to de- 
part. This is a very important rule of interpretation; 
but the use made of this text by Rome proves Pes to be 
oe thing but an infallible interpreter. 

Bi $6 But,’ say they, “the Bible of Protestants is de- 
fective: there are other sacred writings which ought to 
be included in the Scriptures, namely, the books called 
Apocrypha.” We reply, These books are not in the canon 
of the Old Testament, and never were; and this we can 
prove by the Septuagint, which does not contain them, 
and by Josephus, and other Jewish authors. whose state- 
ments prove that the books called Apocrypha were ot 
contained in the Hebrew canon. Further, we ask, Can 
Rome make writings canonical which are not so in them- 
selves, nor ever were regarded as canonical till the 
Council of Hippo, 398, and the third Council of Carthage, 
in the year 397, after a lapse of about 800 years from 
Malachi (424 B.c.), the last of the prophets, with whose 
writings the canon of Old Testament Scripture closed? 
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8. Another argument often used, or rather assertion , \ 
often made, is: ‘* That there is an unwritten word, or ' 
tradition, which we are equally bound to receive with ( 
the written word—which unwritten word the Church \ 
of Rome, and she alone, possesses.” This assertion they } 
support by such texts as 2 Thess. 11. 15—“ Hold the tra- 
ditions which ye have been taught, whether by word, or 
by our epistle ;” 2 Thess. 111. 6-—‘* Withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and not after 
the tradition which he received from us;” 2 Tim. i. 13 
—‘“ Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of me.” We reply, That with regard to the texts 
where the word tradition is used, the argument which 
they attempt to frame is little better than a mere quibble. 
What all men generally understand by the word tradition } 
is something which has been transmitted orally, in an un- 
written form, through several successive generations ; but 
this could not possibly be what Paul meant when he refer- 
red to instructions personally and immediately delivered | 
by himself to Timothy. The direct and primary meaning of | 
the original word, ragadoors, is the act of delivering oral 
instruction, or giving unwritten precepts. What these 
instructions were, Timothy could be at no loss to know. 
It deserves to be mentioned, also, and carefully observed, 
that the fathers, as they are called, such as Athanasius, 
while they frequently used the word rendered tradition, 
gave to it a meaning very different from that which Ro- 
manist and Puseyite writers attach to it. For example, 
Athanasius quotes texts from the written Scriptures, the 
Epistles of Peter and Paul, and terms them traditions. 
“We exhort you, as we exhort ourselves, to keep the 
faith that has been delivered to us, and to turn away 
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from profane novelties of speech, and to enjoin this upon 
all, that they should fear to institute curious inquiries 
respecting so great a mystery, and confess that God has 
been manifest in the flesh, according to the apostolic tra- 
dition, rnv Aroorodsnny rapodoow. * The tradition of 
the apostles teaches us, Peter saying, ‘ Christ, therefore, 
having suffered for us in the flesh, and Paul writing, 
‘Looking for that blessed hope,’ &c., 4 d¢ AgooroAwy 


. weapadoors Oidaoxss, x.7.A.”f Thusit appears, that when 
\ the fathers use the word tradition, they actually mean the 


| writings of the apostles, the same Scriptures which we 


_ possess ; but when Romanists use that word, they mean 


some unknown thing, that has been transmitted orally, © 


‘and was never written by the apostles at all. To the 
former kind of tradition—that is, to the transmitted writ- 
ings of the apostles—the early writers of the church con- 


fidently refer as authoritative, and in this we very readily 
agree with them. But how different is the case when Ro- 
manists ask us to believe absolute traditions which she re- 
ceived from some, who received them from others, and 
they, again, from others, back and back through at least 
sixty generations, till we arrive at those ultimate others 
who received them from the apostles, such traditions re- 
maining all the while unwritten! Further, we answer, 
that the truth and certainty of the written word can be 
proved by evidence, both external and internal, as di- 
vinely given and inspired. But thereis no proof that 
the Church of Rome is inspired, and without inspiration . 
her testimony as to tradition cannot give to it divine vali- 
dity, so as to make faith in it a divine and efficacious 
* De Incarn. Verbi Dei, cnit. as quoted by Goode, vol. ii. p. 70. 


+ Ep. ad Adelph, cited by Goode, vol. i. p. 67. 
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faith. And, besides, the falsehood of her traditions can 
be proved. | 
4. Getting a little nearer the essence of the question, 
though still reluctant to approach it very closely, Ro- 
manists assert, ‘‘ That there must needs be an infallible 
rule of faith; that not the mere words, but the sense 
of Scripture, forms this rule; that this sense ‘cannot be 
ascertained by men’s private opinions, which are as va- 
rious as the men that hold them, and, consequently, a 
perfect maze of confusion and uncertainty, as is seen in 
the multitude of Protestant sects; and that, therefore, 
there can be nothing capable of forming a sure rule in 
merely written words, and no security against error, with- 
out an infallible interpreter.” To this we answer, That 
there is either gross sopbistry or great confusion of 
thought in this argument. It rests upon the fallacy of 
confounding sufficiency with efficiency. A rule may be 
perfectly sufficient to convince, and yet not actually pro- 
duce conviction in every instance. It is not necessary 
for a rule that there be no possibility of misunderstand- 
ing it. All that is necessary for a rule is, that it possess 
certainty in itself, and sufficiency for the use of man- 
kind ; so that though men can mistake or misapply it, the 
blame is theirown. Would the Romanists venture to 
apply this argument to the miracles of Christ, wrought 
in proof of his divine mission? These miracles did not 
convince all who saw them ; nay, they convinced but a 
few. Were they, therefore, insufficient? Would they 
apply it to their own miracles, in proof of Rome’s infal- 
libility, to the legends of saints, or the flying chapel of 
Loretto, or to the winking Madonnas? These have not 
certainly convinced all men. Does Rome, then, admit 
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that she cannot prove her claim to be the infallible in- 
terpreter of Scripture? Besides, in a moral rule, there 
ought to be a test of moral rectitude and integrity. There 
ought to be certain means necessary for its right under- 


standing, which men are bound in fairness to use; and 


a ceriain state of mind required, which men ought to 
possess—the neglect of which means, or the want of 
which state of mind, may leave men in error, but that, 


‘by their own fault—sinful error. Even on this ground, 


therefore, we not only deny the necessity of an infallible 
interpreter, but maintain that it would destroy the moral 
nature of faith. On this point, we shall have something 
more to say in another part of the discussion. 

5. When evasions will no longer serve the purpose, 


¢ Romanists at length boldly assert, “That the Church 
( of Rome has the sole right and authority to interpret 


i 


NS aero 


Scripture, and that all men are bound, on pain of heresy, 
and all that it implies, to receive her interpretation as 
infallible.” “The moment,” says Dr Wiseman, “that 
any Catholic doubts, not alone the principle of his faith, 


_ but any one of those doctrines which are thereon based, 


% 


—the moment he allows himself to call in question any 
of the dogmas which the Catholic Church teaches as 
having been handed down within her,—that moment 
the church conceives him to have virtually abandoned 
all connection with her: for she exacts such implicit 
obedience, that if any member, however valuable, how- 
ever he may have devoted his early talents to the illus- 
tration of her doctrines, fall away from his belief in any 
one point, he is cut off without reserve ; and we have in 


_ our times seen striking and awful instances of this fact.’* 


* Lecture, iii. p. 76, 
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Such is the final and absolute form of the Popish rule 
of faith,—blind, unreasoning, and implicit obedience 
to the authoritative dictates of the church. The voice 
of God may not be heard, the word of God may not be 
received, except as Rome interprets. 

But even this, the strength of the Popish argument, 
or assertion, assumes a considerable variety of forms, 
according to the subtlety and skill of him by whom it is 
used, or as it is adapted to the mental condition of those 
to whom it is addressed. If a Romanist were asked on 
what grounds he rested the assertion that Rome has the 
sole authority to interpret Scripture, and were to give 
candidly a direct reply, he would probably say, ‘Because 
it was from her that the books termed Scripture were re- 
ceived,—that it is on her evidence that their admitted 
canonicity depends,—that she has been their custodier 
and transmitter ever since the time of the apostles, —and 
that the very fact of her having distinguished the true 
from the spurious, preserving and transmitting the 
former, and permitting the latter to perish, proves her 
ability, and seals her right, to be their sole interpreter.” 
This argument is frequently introduced in the course of 
controversial disputations, in a way calculated to puzzle 
or ensnare the inexperienced and unwary. A Protes- 
tant may be attempting to confute some Popish tenet, 
by stating a text of Scripture which condemns such a 
tenet. “Stop a little,” says his Popish antagonist, “we 
have not reached that ground yet. You quote what you 
call Scripture? How do you know what is Scripture ? 
You refer to the Bible; whence and how did you get 
the Bible? You quote the apostle Paul against me; 
how do you know that the words you have used were 
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written by him? Until you answer me these questions, 
I am entitled to take infidel grounds, and to refuse to 
admit your right to bring forward Scripture in the dis- 
cussion.” Not perceiving the drift of this objection, 
Protestants have sometimes incautiously denounced it, 
and those who used it, as either secret infidels, or will- 
ing to take infidel ground, rather than admit the autho- 
rity of Scripture. But the Romanist may fairly reply, 
“You misunderstand my argument, and consequently 
misrepresent it. That is not what I mean: but will 
you answer my question,— W here did you get the Bible? 
How was it transmitted to you from those ancient times 
in which it was written?” Should the Protestant an- 
swer, “‘ We received it from the church ;” his opponent 
would reply, “ Exactly so. But you must, of course, be 
well aware that, in the early ages of Christianity, there 
were many gospels and epistles in addition to those 
which have'reached our times. Now, it was of the ut- 
most importance that the true and inspired gospels and 
epistles should be distinguished from the false, so that 
the true alone should be transmitted, and the false 
allowed to sink into oblivion and be Jost. This was 
done by the church, which proves both her ability to 
distinguish with infallible certainty between truth and 
error, and her right to fix the canon of Scripture, and 
to say what ought or what ought not to be taught, as 
necessary to salvation. Even you, therefore, by your 
own admission that you received the Scriptures from the 
church, are bound to admit that the church is the only 
infallible judge of truth and error upon earth,—that she, 
and she alone, could determine, and has determined, 
what is Scripture and what is not,—and that it is ac- 
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tually more correct and true to say that Scripture owes 
its authority to the church, than that the church owes 
its authority to the Scriptures.” It is for the purpose 
of drawing an inexperienced or unwary Protestant into 
an admission from which such a conclusion may be, 
with seeming fairness, deduced, that a Popish disputant 
asserts his right to take infidel ground, and refuse the 
appeal to Scripture, till his opponent shall state whence 
Scripture is derived. That such is the real object of 
the Romanist, the following quotation from Milner 
clearly proves :—“ I am bound, in conformity with my ° 
rule of faith, to protest against your right to argue from 
Scripture. The whole right to the Scriptures belongs to 
the church. She has preserved them; she vouches for 
them; and she alone, by confronting the several passages 
with each other and with tradition, authoritatively ex- 
plains them. Hence it is impossible that the real sense 
of Scripture should ever be against her or her doctrine ; 
and hence, of course, I might quash every objection 
which you can draw from any passage in it by the short 
reply, The church understands the passage differently 
from you, therefore you mistake its meaning.” * 2 

* End of Controversy, p. 106. 

We have recently perused, with some curiosity and amusement, 
a feeble attempt by Bishop Gillis, of this city, to use this artful 
argument. It seems tolerably evident that Bishop Gillis does not 
understand the exact bearing of the argument which he was at- 
tempting to use. His mode of stating it is this:—‘“I remarked 
that it would be allowing him an unfair advantage to permit him to 
argue at all from the words of Scripture, until he had proved it to 
be the Word of God, which I asserted it was impossible for him to 
do conclusively on any but Catholic grounds ; and that I was here 
entitled to ask him, as if I had been an infidel, to prove, in the first 
instance, the divine inspiration of the Gonvbares ” But the ques- wy 
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But is this argument, on which so much reliance is 
placed, really of such strength as seems to be supposed ? 

Is it such as Romanists may safely trust in, and Pro- 
testants must dread to encounter? Is it true reasoning, 
or specious sophistry? Let us examine it. We turn, 
w then, to the Romanist, and say, We do not indeed ad- 
mit, with our somewhat incautious friend, that we re- 
ceived the Bible from the church; on the contrary, 
we assert that we received it from God himself, through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, and by the instrumen- 
tality of inspired men. Neither do we admit that the 
mere fact of preserving and transmitting a record is any 
proof of either ability or right to be its sole and authori- 
tative interpreter ; otherwise, the clerks and custodiers 
of our public records ought to be regarded as the inter- 

~ preters of the law, and the judges of the kingdom. 


tion is not regarding the inspiration of Scripture; it is regarding 
their enterpretation,—the necessity of an infallible interpreter, and 
the claim of Rome to be that infallible interpreter, so that her 
authority may be the rule of faith,—not because Scripture cannot 
be proved to be inspired, but because Rome alone can understand 
and declare its meaning, as she asserts. The question really is,— 
not is Scripture inspired,—but is inspired Scripture the sole and - 
only authoritative rule of faith, without the supplement of tradition, 
and without the need or the existence of any infallible interpreter? 
The question regarding the inspiration of Scripture might be con- 
clusively settled, and yet that regarding Rome’s claim to be its in- 
fallible interpreter remain untouched. Besides, we are not required, 
by the fair rules of reasoning, to prove, in the first instance, that 
Rome is not the infallible interpreter of Scripture. She makes the 
claim ; the onus proband, the burden of proving, therefore, rests 
upon her. We deny the claim, and demand the proof. Ifshe go to 
Scripture for evidence and produce a text, we smile to see her thus 
actually quitting her claim, and appealing to the private judgment 

4 of him before whom she lays the text. She cannot reason; she can 
but assert, and juggle, and deceive, 
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But for the sake of argument, let it be granted that™ 
we received the Bible from the church,—what then ? 
“Why then,” replies the Romanist, “the church must 
have decided what is Scripture and what is not—must 
have been qualified to do so authoritatively—and must, 
therefore, be its sole and authoritative interpreter.” 
Not so fast, we answer ; there is, we apprehend, a fal- 
lacy in your argument. What do you mean by the 
church ? Logically speaking, is it a universal or a 
particular proposition that you have framed? When 
you say, the church, whether do you mean the wni- 
versal Christian Church in all ages and countries, from 
the days of the apostles till the present time, or, if you 
choose, till the time of the Reformation? Or, do you 
mean the Church of Rome exclusively? If you say, 
the unwersal Christian Church, then you yourself, by 
that answer, deny the special claim of Rome to be the 
sole interpreter of Scripture. For if all the churches 
of the early age concurred in fixing the canon, then 
Rome has no more right to be the sole interpreter than 
has Ephesus, or Corinth, or Antioch, or Laodicea, or 
Carthage.* If, on the other hand, you say, the Church 
of, Rome exclusively, then we answer, that your argu- 
ment is historically false, for it was not from Rome or 


* Tam aware that the expression “ Catholic Church,” is fre- 
quently used, and that the word “ Catholic,” in: its proper and 
classical sense, means “ universal;” but Romanists must know 
well enough that Protestants both deny that the Church of Rome 
is Catholic, and deride the term Roman Catholic as pure nonsense, 
a contradiction in terms—particular-universal. To use the term 
Catholic in this proposition is, therefore, either to beg the question, 
assuming the point in dispute, or to use an idle and self-contradic- 
tory phrase of no meaning, 
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. onher authority exclusively, that the Scriptures were re- 
ceived, nor was it Rome that fixed the canon of Scripture. 
The canon had been fixed, and the whole Scriptures re- 
ceived, the same as at present, long before Rome had even 
claimed any pre-eminence above other churches, and very 
long before other churches had submitted to that arro- 
gant and unscriptural claim. There is, therefore, a so- 
phism in the Popish argument, as they frame it, and that 
sophism lurks in their using the word church in a double 
meaning. In their major premiss, they use the word 
church without defining whether its meaning be gene- 
ral or particular, and in their conclusion they restrict it 
to the particular Church of Rome, Nor dare they de- 
fine it. For if they should define it to mean the uni- 
versal church, they would thereby cut off the claim of 
the particular Church of Rome ; and if they should de- 
fine it to mean the peuenlee Church of Rome, the 
direct and simple answer would be, The assertion is un- 
true ; for it can be proved, and has often been proved, 
that the Church of Rome had no more share in fixing 
the canon than any other of the then existing Christian 

\ Churches, or rather much less. This so-much-boasted 
Romanist argument, then, turns out, after all, when 
closely examined, to be a piece of pure sophistry, and 
nothing else, employed by cunning men to deceive and 
ensnare the unwary or the unlearned, who may not be 
able at once to detect the crafty artifice, and to repel 
the baseless and arrogant assumption. 

There is another fallacy in the reasoning of Roman- 
ists, as they sometimes attempt to produce it when ar- 
guing with infidels. They refer to certain texts as proof 
that God gave to the church infallible security against 
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error. The infidel, of course, denies the value of a text 
in argument, and demands proof that Scripture is not a 
mere human invention. Should the Romanist use his 
common argument, he must rest the validity of Scrip- 
ture upon the authority of the church. Thus he rea- 
sons viciously in a circle; he proves the authority of 
the church by Scripture, and the authority of Scripture 
by the church. Romanists argue with a Protestant on 
infidel grounds, and with an infidel on Protestant 
grounds ; but they reason fairly with neither. The 
Protestant argument may confute the infidel, but it 
also confutes Rome ; thus proving itself to be the only 
true argument, able to meet all objections. What we 
term the Protestant argument is, that mode of stating 
and proving the reasonableness and truth of revelation 
and its doctrines in accordance with the admitted laws 
of evidence, which, on the one hand, meets and con- 
futes the infidel, and, on the other, sets aside the pre- 
' tensions of Rome. - The Protestant argument needs no 
assumptions, and admits none. J have never met, so 
far as my knowledge goes, a single instance in which 
any Romish tenet—I mean any tenet peculiar to Rome 
—is defended without some fallacious assumption— 
some sophistical introduction of the point to be proved. 

But the question thus raised regarding the canon of 
Scripture—a question so intimately connected with, and 
bearing so directly upon the rule of faith, deserves 
some further attention. Every one who is acquainted 
with the subject must be well aware, that several large 
and elaborate works have been written, by men of great 
learning and ability, on the canon of Scripture. It is, 
of course, impossible to do more than state the leading 
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principles, and touch the prominent outlines, of a subject 
so comprehensive; but this, we think, may be done in 
such a manner as to make it tolerably clear and in- 
telligible, even to those who have not hitherto directed 
. much attention to it, My attempt may not be so 
successful as I could wish; it shall at least be brief. 
Let us suppose that some one who has attended to 
our previous discussion were to say, ‘‘I can perceive 
clearly that the Church of Rome has no such right to 
be regarded as the sole interpreter of Scripture, as she 
pretends; but I should like to have something more than 
a mere denial of her exclusive claim to give as my answer, 
when asked, What is the Bible, and where did I get it ? 
I should like to know on what principle, or principles, 
the canon of Scripture rests, and how it was fixed by 
the universal church.” To this we answer, There is but 
one principle necessary, and that principle is stated 
plainly and emphatically in the Bible itself. “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” ‘“ Prophecy 
came not in old time (ors, at any time) by the will of 
man; but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” The one clear and decisive mark 
of Scripture is its characteristic declaration every where 
and always, “ THus sairH THE Lorp.” This is its pri- 
mary distinction—its clear and emphatic claim to divine 
authority. With the questions which have been raised 
regarding inspiration itself, [have at present nothing to 
do. It is enough for my present purpose to state the 
one principle by which all Scripture is characterized, 
and which is peculiar to Scripture. The application of 
this principle may be very easily shown, and is equally 
intelligible and convincing, rendering the inquiry re- 
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specting the canon of Scripture much less recondite and 
intricate than is commonly thought. We may trace it 
in a few sentences—1, with regard to the Old Testament; 
2, then with regard to the New Testament; 3, and 
then with regard to what is called the age of the fathers, 
who lived nearest to apostolic times. * 

I. One very distinguishing characteristic of the He- 
brew nation was, that from the period of Moses till 
that of . Malachi, there was granted to that peculiar 
people an almost uninterrupted succession of prophets. 
Now the books of the Old Testament were all produced 
by inspired men—by prophets, or prophetic men, and 
inserted in the canon on their authority. Nothing 
either was or could be inserted in the canon that was 
not either the production of a prophet, or received his 
‘sanction. That the Hebrew Church was the true® 
Church of God for the period of its duration, we most 
readily admit; but although it was so, it neither pro- 
duced its own Scriptures, as a church, nor was its sanc- 
tion the ground of reception into the canon of holy books. 
Further, the Scriptures so composed were constantly, 
unhesitatingly, and alone appealed to by Christ and the 


* It may be expedient to state, once for all, that when we refer 
to the fathers, or early writers in the church, we do so on this 
special and clear ground, that their testimony may be regarded as 
perfectly competent evidence with regard to facts of which they 
were directly cognisant, while we attach no such value to their 
judgment on matters of faith. We bring them forward to testify 
what writings were regarded as Scripture, as the production of the 
apostles in their day; but with that their special function ends; 
we interpret Scripture for ourselves. It cannot but gratify us, in- 
deed, to find their faith and ours almost perfectly identical, and 
differing widely from that.of Rome; but the Scriptures alone are 
our rule of faith. 
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apostles. The actual writings themselves, and those 
alone, were thus quoted and referred to; not the com- 
ments and traditions of the Rabbis. The conclusion 
is, that the rule of faith to the Hebrews was divine 
authority, not deference to the teaching of a supposed 
infallible church. We might make the case much 
stronger, by referring to the many instances in which 
our Lord pointedly condemned the conduct of the teach- 
ers in that church, for making the Word of God of none 
effect by their traditions. 

If. The books of the New Testament were all pro- 
duced by inspired men—by apostles, or the companions 
of apostles, and inserted on their authority. Mark's 
gospel was sanctioned by Peter; Luke’s writings, the 


Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, were sanctioned by © 


Paul. The writers of all the rest were apostles. Here 
also the point to be ascertained was very direct and 
, simple. There were only two things necessary, in order 
to secure the reception of a book into the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. These were its genuineness, as the 
real production of the apostle whose name it bore; and 
its integrity, as a pure and correct copy of the origi- 
nal authentic writing, not vitiated by interpolations, 
nor impaired by omissions. The questions to be de- 
cided were not peculiarly recondite. They were merely 
questions relating to matters of fact, which could be de- 
cided by the production of adequate evidence; and the 
decision of these questions did not imply the giving 
of any additional sanction or authority to those apos- 
, tolic writings by the church, in fixing the canon. Thus 
also it clearly appears, that the rule of faith to Chris- 
tians is, and always was, divine authority—not defer- 
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ence to the teaching of an infallible church. This 
might be very easily and very extensively illustrated. 
For example, and as a specimen of what might be done 
in many more instances, let us suppose the question raised 
at Corinth, within the first century, whether the Epistle 
to the Ephesians ought to be admitted into the canon of 
Scripture. All that was necessary for determining this 
point, was to ascertain whether Paul did write an 
epistle to the Ephesians, and whether the writing pro- 
duced was that epistle, or an exact copy of it. For if 
these were determined in the affirmative, there was no 
further question. Paul’s own authority, as an inspired 
apostle, was sufficient to secure its reception, if it were 
proved to be really his. Now there could be no diffi- 
culty for many years in procuring ample evidence to 
prove all that was required. Paul had resided in Ephe- 
sus for the space of three years, and was well known to 
very many, especially to the rulers and teachers in the 
church, the elders, of whom he took such a tender fare- 
well at Miletus. It is not to be supposed that such men 
could not prove that Paul did write an epistle to the 
church of which they were overseers, and that the writ- 
ing in question was an accurate copy of that epistle. 
This was quite enough to secure its reception into the 
canon of New Testament Scriptures, then and thence- 
forward for ever. . In like manner, the Ephesians could 
with equal ease and certainty obtain from Corinth evi- 
dence respecting the two epistles written to that church, 
and become thereby possessors of authentic and genuine 
copies of those epistles,—thus both increasing and con- 
firming the canon of Scripture by the common laws of 
evidence, and without either of these churches putting 
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forth any claim to infallibility. We refrain from tracing 
further this course of illustration, which might be em- 
ployed with regard to all the Books of the New Testament. 
III. The fathers who lived nearest the times of the 
apostles, never claimed any special right to sanction, or 
interpret, or supplement by tradition, or by their own 
writings, what had been produced by the apostles. On 
the contrary, they frankly disclaimed all such preten- 
sions,—they appealed to the gospels and epistles, as 
the final judge of controversy,—and they addressed 
reason and conscience as able to discern truth. The 
most ancient of these, who are termed apostolic fathers, 
because they were contemporary with the apostles, and 
personally acquainted with them, are five in number, 
namely, Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp. The first three of these are mentioned by Paul ; 
the fourth, Ignatius, was acquainted with several of the 
apostles, and Polycarp was a disciple of John. All of 
these have left writings, containing numerous quotations 
from, or allusions to, the books of the New Testament, . 
both gospels and epistles. This alone is ample proof 
that the writings of the apostles were immediately re- 
ceived by the primitive church as of divine authority, 
without any reference to Rome, or need of her sanction. 
Further, those apostolic fathers refer to the writings of 
the apostles in support of their own instructions and 
exhortations, as conscious that they were not themselves 
inspired, and therefore possessed no direct and personal 
authority ; but we never find any one of the apostles 
quoting from another, as needing his sanction. On one 
occasion, Peter refers to Paul, in proof of their harmony 
of doctrine, but not in support of his own, which he | 
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gives with all the confidence of conscious inspiration. 
This deserves to be specially noted, as forming a clear, 
well-defined, and broad distinction between the writings 
of the apostles and those of all uninspired men, even 
their companions and immediate successors. I might 
add, that even though the external distinction had not 
been so clear, the internal evidence might have been 
enough to mark the difference between inspired and 
uninspired writings. Let any competent judge—whether 
his competence be that of learning or of spiritual enlight- 
enment—read first an Epistle of Paul, and then one of 
Barnabas or Clement, and he will feel the transition to 
be as great as if he had passed at once from noontide 
brightness into the dim glimmer of twilight. 

Further, the leading men that followed the apostolic 
fathers in the next and immediately succeeding genera- 
tions, give precisely similar testimony to the sole autho- 
rity of the writings of the apostles. The want of space 
alone prevents us from adducing instances from Papias 
(about 110), Justin Martyr (140), Melito and Irenzeus 
(170), Tatian (172), Athenagoras (180), Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian (200), Cyprian (250), Origen 
(253), Lactantius (300), Eusebius (315), Athanasius 
(326), Jerome (392), and many more, whom it were 
tedious to mention. During the course of the fourth 
century, we have no fewer than fen distinct catalogues 
of the books of the New Testament, six of which agree 
exactly with our present canon, in three the Book of 
Revelation is omitted, and in one both -the Book of 


_ Revelation and the Epistle to the Hebrews.* Such is 


the testimony of the Christian Church to the inspiration, 


* Athanasius (315), Epiphanius (870), Jerome (392), Rufinus 
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authenticity, genuineness, and sole authority of the writ- 
ings of the apostles, as forming the canon of New Testa- 
ment Scripture, from the contemporaries of the apostles 
down to the close of the fourth century—so early, so con- 
tinuous, so ample, and so conclusive, without one word of 
reference to theauthority of Rome,and before she had ob- 
tained, or even claimed any pre-eminence above the other 
Christian churches.* On what, then, does she presume to 
resther proud boast of being the determiner of the canon, 
the custodier and transmitter of the Scriptures, and their 
only and infallible interpreter? On her own assertion— 
as false as it is arrogant, and as deceitful as it is false. 

/ We may be permitted to add, in a single sentence, 
and merely for the sake of filling up the chain of eyvi- 
dence, that all the earliest and most important Councils 
of the church acted in the same manner, and on the 
same principles, in deciding the various controversies 
that arose,—making their appeal to the Scriptures, and 
using reason and conscience, not the assumed infallibi- 
(390), Augustine (394), Council of Carthage (897)—these contain 
all;—Cyril (840), Council of Laodicea (364), Gregory of Nazianzum 
(375)—these omit the Apocalypse ;—Philastrius (380)—he omits 
both the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse in his list, but 
acknowledges them both in other parts of his works. 

* Should any one wish to prosecute the course of inquiry with 
regard to the opinions held by the fathers as to the exclusive autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, and yet not have the means of consulting 
their writings himself, we very confidently recommend to him the 
studious perusal of Mr Goode’s great work on the Divine Rule of 
Faith and Practice—a work so full and comprehensive, and so much 
that of a ripe and good scholar and a sound and able divine, that it 
may be held as exhausting the subject. We are not sure that the 
present century has produced a work of greater value, or more 
adapted to the necessities of the age. A new and somewhat cheaper 
edition of it would deserve to be hailed as a public boon. 
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lity of the church. Even the special terms used for the 
purpose of specifically fixing the meaning of a contro- 
verted doctrine, such as consubstantial, or of the same 
essence, ooovcis, employed by the Council of Nice (325), 
are defended as truly scriptural in spirit and meaning, 
and merely conveying, in one word, the true meaning 
of Scripture. The early church knew not of any in- 
fallible authority but the written Word of God, and of 
that she knew no infallible interpreter. So baseless, so 
utterly untrue, so antiscriptural, are the pretensions and 
claims of Rome and her antichristian priesthood. 
There is one mode of stating the Popish rule of 
faith which deserves a passing notice, not more on ac~ 
count of its plausibility than on account of its impossi- 
bility. When they tell us that the authoritative teach- 
ing of the church is the rule, and we ask how that is to 
be ascertained, they answer, with oracular brevity, that 
it consists in the universal consent of the church, that 
we are to believe what has been believed always, every 
where, and by all—quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. If this be oracular brevity, it is also oracular 


obscurity. Must we, then, before we can know what 


we are to believe, ransack all the writings of all the 
fathers, throughout all the churches, during all ages, 
since the Christian era, together with all the decisions 
of all the Councils, and all the decrees of all the Popes ? 
No man’s lifetime would suffice for such a task. If, 
therefore, the universal consent of the church be the 
rule, it is an impossible one. But, should any man set 
about endeavouring to ascertain it as far as might be 
possible, he would soon find that no such universal 
consent had ever existed ; that not only had fathers 
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contradicted fathers, but that the same father had fre- 
quently contradicted himself. ‘‘ Impossible, indeed,” he 
might well say, “ that this can be the rule!” Baffled 
and despairing of finding any thing certain in this 
“universal hubbub wild of stunning sounds, and voices 
all confused,” let him return and listen to the still small 
voice of God in Scripture ; there he will meet no jar- 
ring or contradictory sound ; in that he will find peace 
and everlasting rest to his inquiring and anxious soul. 

Having thus given, in the briefest possible form, an 
outline of the answer which might be made to the 
assumed question respecting the principle on which the 
canon of Scripture rests, and the manner in which that 
canon was fixed —sufficient, I trust, to satisfy an intelli- 
gent and inquiring Protestant that the Bible which he 
receives as his only rule of faith has come to him through 
no such suspicious channel, and demands his confidence 
on no such doubtful authority, as that of Rome—let me, 
in what remains of this lecture, quit the comparatively 
negative and barren ground of assertion and reply, and 
attempt to trace, with all possible brevity, the direct 
line of thought and investigation which proves the per- 
fect sufficiency of Scripture as the rule of faith. 

/ | 1. Scripture claims full sufficiency for tself.—Since 
both parties, Protestants and Romanists, agree that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God, and that their state- 
ments are true, it is, to say the least, no more than 
seemly and duly reverential to make our first appeal to 
the sacred volume itself, to ascertain whether it gives 
any information with regard to its own sufliciency as a 
rule of faith. For it must be self-evident to every per- 


son of clear and sound mind, that, in the case of any 
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revelation from God to man, that revelation must be of 
supreme authority in every matter to which it relates. 
Men may be ignorant of it, may evade it, may misunder- 
stand it; but they cannot set up against it any antago- 
nistic or rival authority, It is even a necessary conse- 
quence of a just conception of the character of God, to 
hold, that, in giving a revelation of his mind and will, 
God must have intended that it should be men’s rule of 
faith regarding every thing to which it relates, and that 
it should be amply sufficient, and fully adapted to accom- 
plish all that he designed to effect by its means. What, 
then, does Scripture itself say regarding its own fitness 
and sufficiency to be a rule of faith to men? ‘“ Now, 
therefore, hearken, O Israel, unto the statutes, and to 
the judgments which I teach you, for to do them, that 
ye may live, and go in and possess the land which the 
Lord Ged of your fathers giveth you. Ye shall not 
add unto the word which I command you, neither shall 
ye diminish ought from it, that ye may keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God which I command 
you.’ —(Deut. iv. 1, 2.) “ This book of the law shall 
not depart out of thy mouth.’—(Josh. i. 8.) “ Should 
not a people seek unto their God? to the law and to 
the testimony ; if they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them.”—(Isa. vill. 20.) 
“ These are written that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.”—(John xx. 81.) 
“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things were so. Therefore many of them believed.” 
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(Acts xviii. 11.) ‘“ Moreover, brethren, I declare unte 
you the gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye have received, and wherein ye stand. By which 
also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I have 
preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain.”— 
(1 Cor. xv. 1,2). “From a child thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
—(2 Tim. 11. 15.) “I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, if any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto 
him the plagues that are written in this book; and if 
any man shall take away from the words of the book 
of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of 
the book of life, and out of the holy city; and from 
the things which are written in this book.”—(Rev. 
xxiii. 18,19.) These, which are but a selection from 
among similar passages, furnish abundant proof that 
Scripture claims full sufficiency for itself as a rule of 
faith; and, Scripture being the Word of God, this claim 
« 1s God’s own claim, and is alone decisive. 
/ 2. The written Word of God, contained in the Scrip- 
jtures, is the only rule of faithThe point in question 
here relates to what Romanists term “the unwritten 
word,” or “tradition,” which they maintain to be an 
essential part of the rule of faith, not merely equal in 
authority to the written word, but rather superior, in- 
asmuch as they assert that it is to be used for explaining 
and even modifying the statements of Scripture. It will 
very readily occur to every person of clear and intelligent 
mind, that, when Scripture claims full sufficiency for it- 
sclf, which as we have seen it does, it not only excludes 
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the idea that any more is absoltitely necessary for the 
end proposed, but it forbids the modification of its own 
statements by any other authority. What is the object 
of a written communication in any important affair ? 
Surely this, that by a written communication the de- 
sired information can be conveyed with greater clearness 
and accuracy than could be done in any other manner. 
Should a messenger bring to any one of us a letter from 
a friend, relating to some important matter, we would 
unquestionably attach more value to the contents of the 
letter itself than to any thing the messenger could say, 
either in addition or in explanation. And should the 
messenger assert that he was empowered to modify the | 
statements of the letter by his own oral communications 
of what our friend had said to himself personally, we 
would doubtless consult the letter to ascertain whether 
our friend had so empowered his messenger ; and if we 
found no such intimation, it is not likely that we should 
permit any thing that the messenger could say to su- 
persede or modify what our friend had ws itten,—though ” 
not at all unlikely that we would repel his arrogant 
claim with some degree of moral indignation. It has 
been already shown, that Scripture itself, the written 
letter, gives no such authority to tradition as Romanists 
pretend ; and that when the word occurs in Scripture, 
the thing meant is very different from what Romanists 
mean when they use that term. We have consulted 
the letter of our Divine Friend, and we find that it gives 
no such authority as this messenger from Rome pretends; 
therefore we reject his tradition, as an arrogant and 
treacherous imposture. 

Further, to continue dur illustration, we turn to the 
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earliest messengers, to those who had conversed with 
the apostles themselves, or with their immediate suc- 
cessors, and so down for three or four of the earliest 
generations. Tor if ever tradition could be depended 
upon at all, it must have been when apostolic men were 
still alive,—when the memory of the early church still 
continued to echo, as it were, the recent voices of the 
> inspired apostles. Yet Ignatius (101) tells us, that his | 
principle of decision as to any disputed point was, “Js 
it written 2?” Polycarp (108), writing to the Philippians, 
refers them to Paul’s Epistle as their safe and suf- 
ficient guide, disclaiming for himself and all others 
such as he, any equal authority, expressing his trust 
that they were “ well exercised in the Holy Scriptures.” 
Justin Martyr (140) says, “ Those who have left usa 
_ relation of all things that concern our Saviour Jesus 
Christ have thus taught us.” And again he states, with 
regard to the purpose for which Scripture was given, 
“ That the knowledge of all things might be conveyed 
to usby their being committed to writing.” Ireneeus, also, 
(167) makes the following very distinct statement :— 
‘“¢ By no others have we come to the knowledge of the 
plan of our salvation, but those through whom the 
gospel came to us, which they then preached, but after- 
wards by the will of God delivered to us in the Serip- 
«, tures, to b¢ THR FOUNDATION AND PILLAR OF OUR FAITH.” * 
We could adduce statements of precisely similar import, 
from upwards of thirty of the most learned and pious 
of the fathers, in regular succession, down to the close 
of the sixth century. This our limits will not permit; 
_ * See Goode on the Divine Rule of Faith and Practice, vol. ii. 
p. 274, et seq. 
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and we think conclusive evidence has already been pro- 
duced to prove our position, that the written Word of 
God, contained in the Scriptures, is the only rule of 
faith. ; 

8. Our next position is, That an infallible interpre- 
ter is not necessary for the accomplishment of God's de- 
sign in giving the Scriptures as a rule of faith—This 
point we have already discussed, so far as to show that 
the alleged necessity of an infallible interpreter rests on 
the sophistical fallacy of confounding sufficiency with 
efficiency ; while it entirely overlooks this important 
principle, that in a moral rule there ought to be a test 
of moral rectitude and integrity. There would be 
no moral test in a rule which could not possibly be 
misunderstood ; but this argument may be of no force 
in the estimation of Romanists. They have no need 
of a moral test—they do not wish it—they could not 
use 1t—they must reject it, if they act on their own 
principle, which is that of demanding unintelligent, ir- 


eee 


rational, and implicit faith. Their faith is not that \ 


of Scripture. No Romish priest could say, “ Let every 
man be fully persuaded’in his own mind.” “TI speak 
as to wise men ; judge ye what I say.” ‘Not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of 
your joy.” Such is not, and cannot be, the language of 
Rome, because the faith which she demands not only has 
no moral element, but is calculated, if not also intended, 
te destroy the essence of all morality, the principle of 


personal responsibility. But, let us look at this Romish - 


theory of an infallible interpreter in another point of 


view. Romanists argue that an infallible interpreter of \ 


Scripture is necessary in order to preserve men from the 
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errors into which they might fall in the exercise of 
private judgment. We might reply, that this hazard 
must needs be encountered, that the moral test may 
have scope, and that the principle of responsibility may 
be preserved. Or, we might reply, that the Word of God 
has neither declared an infallible interpreter necessary, 
nor pointed out any party on whom that awful power 
had been conferred ; so that on no less authority than 
that of God himself could such a claim be admitted. 
But we ask, in all simplicity, What would be the use of 
an infallible interpreter, if there were one ? Nothing is 
more characteristic of Scripture than the clear, direct, 
and earnest plainness and perspicuity of its language, 
whether when it records what was spoken by our Lord 
to the “common people,” who “heard Him gladly,” or 
in the epistles addressed to the whole body of believers 
in various churches. The difficulty of understanding 
Scripture does not consist in its obscurity, but in the 
spiritual darkness and alienation of the human mind. 
Kiven if there were an infallible interpreter, therefore, 
as his interpretation could not be more plain than 
Scripture is, it would be as possible, and as likely, too, 
that men would misunderstand his interpretation, as 
that they will misunderstand Scripture. To prevent 
the possibility of Scripture being misunderstood, the in- 
fallibility would require to be placed, not in the inter~ 
preter, but in those who read or hear it. If a Romish 
priest should tell me that though Scripture is infallibly 
true, I cannot understand it, because my private judg- 
ment is fallible, but that he can give me an infallible in- 
pretation, I ask him, How does that mend the matter ¢ 
how can I be sure that I understand your infallible 
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interpretation, so long as my private judgment is fal- 
lible? The possibility that the priest might err, may 
be removed by the infallibility being given to him ; but 
the possibility that those whom he attempts to teach 
may err, cannot be removed otherwise than by infalli- 
bility being given also to them. Such is the absurdity 
‘of the Romish claim to be regarded as the infallible 
interpreter of Scripture; and thus it is clearly proved 
than an infallible interpreter is unnecessary—that the 
claim is at once impious and absurd—and that Scrip- 
ture is both a rule of faith and a moral test.* 


* We have already said, that there is not one of Rome’s peculiar 
‘tenets that can be defended without some fallacious assumption; 
and that all her arguments, when closely examined, may be shown 
to involve either a sophism or an absurdity. Such is certainly the 
case with regard to her claim to be the infallible interpreter of 
Scripture. The thought may very naturally arise, that Rome must 
have some special dislike to the Bible, otherwise she would not 
make such desperate efforts to set aside its authority, even at the 
risk of having her own intelligence despised. In one point of view, 
she has reason to dislike the Bible, for, to say the least, it gives no 
countenance to her proud claims, false doctrines, and corrupt prac- 
tices. Yet, as she generally declares her great respect for the 
Bible, we shall not charge her with absolutely detesting it. She 
reveres it, she says. Sothe Thibetians revere the grand Lama; but 
they lock him up securely in his palatial temple. It is too holy to 
be profaned by the hands of laymen; and if it has been so profaned, 
the priest snatches it away, though it should be to bury it, or to 
put.it into the fire. Profound, doubtless, is the veneration with 
which Romanists regard Scripture; yet they can write about it 
thus,—“In the hands of divinely-instituted authority, the Bible is 
the Word of God; but, in the hands of unenlightened reason, of 
unauthorized, self-constituted expounders, it is a book of perdition.” 
* A dead object, that cannot see, hear, or speak—is sold in a shop— 
and upon the authority of the bookseller, or upon general belief 
previously taught by the so-called Reformers, is taken to be the 
Word of God, without any further inquiry.” ‘* And this book is 
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4. Our fourth position is, That God has promised 


\ such spiritual aid to those who rightly seck and use it, 


3 
} 


that they shall understand his Word, and be sanctified 
and saved.—The proof of this statement need not detain 
us long. Many texts will at once suggest themselves 
to all who are acquainted with Scripture, which tell us, 
in terms too clear to be misunderstood, that God has 
promised to give the Holy Spirit to those that ask him. 
Christ himself held forth to his sorrowing disciples the 
coming of the Holy Spirit to be their Comforter, their 
Instructor—to lead them into all saving truth—to bring 
all things to their remembrance that he had taught 
them. The apostles did not begin their high mission 
till this Divine Agent came, and qualified them for their 
work. Their preaching, even when so inspired, was 
not otherwise successful than by the demonstration and 
power of the same Divine Agent in the hearts and minds 
of those who were thereby enabled to hear and believe. 


the rule of faith, which the wisdom of the world, and our author 
himself even, ascribe to our divine Saviour as having left to man- 
kind, to the poor, whom particularly he came to save!” ‘* What 
a wise rule of faith for mankind! particularly for the unlearned, 
or those who can neither possess a Bible, nor read it if they had 
one!’ [See, “The Holy Scriptures. Their Origin, Progress, 
Transmission, Corruptions, and True Character.” London: Dol- 
man. 1850.] But I cannot, with due regard to either your prin- 
ciples and feelings, or my own, quote more of such language, though 
its author, in his preface, speaks of ‘* presenting his little volume 
to a Protestant Bible-reading public.”» He may not be able to un- 
derstand that, in presenting such a production to Protestants, he 
excites much less indignation at the insults offered to their under- 
standings, principles, and feelings, than pain to see to what a degree 
of insolent scorn of God’s pure and holy Word the absurd, if not 
also blasphemous, dogma of Popish infallible interpretation will 
carry an adherent of Rome. 
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Through his agency comes spiritual discernment. By 
him men are born again, and become new creatures. 
He gives life, and faith, and sheds abroad the love of 
God in the heart. He comes as the Spirit of grace and 
supplication—teaching men to pray for what it is con- 
sistent with infinite wisdom and goodness to grant— 
helping their infirmities, and making intercession for 
them with groanings that cannot be uttered. He who © 
inspired prophets and apostles to write the Scriptures, 
enables even the humblest sincere believer to under- 
stand and receive them, so far as is necessary to salva- _ 
tion. There is, then, an Infallible Interpreter, but he is 
the Infallible Inspirer, of the Holy Scriptures. Let his 
aid be carefully and constantly sought by faith and 
prayer, as God has commanded, and in humble reliance 
on God's promise, and our own blessed experience will 
soon inform us, that it 7s possible to be made wise unto 
salvation, without the intervention of any pretended 
human infallibility, and with the full preservation of 
our personal responsibility, and in harmony with the 
moral test which Scripture applies to the soul. “ Then 
shall ye know, if ye follow on to know the Lord.” 
“If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self.” We have but opened this precious path of inves- 
tigation ; but we are very certain that all who may do 
God’s Word the reverence, and their own souls the jus- 
tice, to follow it more fully, will arrive at a degree of 
certainty respecting the truth of Scripture, and its sole 
sufficiency as a rule of faith, infinitely greater than 
could ever be attained by implicit faith in any human 
interpreter ; for they will obtain within their own inmost 
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spiritual being, the realization of God’s answer to Christ's 
prayer— Sanctify them through thy truth: thy Word 
is truth.” This unspeakably precious and encouraging 
view of the sufficiency of Scripture through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, Popery not only does not recognise, 
but dare not recognise, for it would at once cut off its 
claim to be the infallible interpreter, destroy the very 
element of its spiritual despotism, and set God’s people 
free. ‘* He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
and all are slaves beside.” It is a fearful thought, but | 
we feel constrained to express it, that Romanism finds 
it necessary to quench and exclude the Holy Spirit from 
its system, that it may the more completely tyrannize — 
over and make merchandise of the souls of men, whom 
it reduces to abject and hopeless slavery. It calls itself 
indeed a church—+the church—the holy Catholic Church: 
but a church without the Holy Spirit is no church of 
Christ. It may be a synagogue of Satan—it may be 
the kingdom of Antichrist; but it is not the church of 
the living God—not the living temple of the Holy 
Spirit. I am quite aware that a captious disputant 
might accuse the view here given, as leading to or coun- 
tenancing the fanatical notion of an inward light, which 
either does not need Scripture, or can give to it an arbi- 
trary interpretation. Rightly understood, however, as 
guided by the analogy of faith, not by hidden impulses 
or detached texts, it is not justly liable to this objection ; 
and practically, in the case of the humble and single- 
minded believer, it leads to no such conclusion, while it 
directs attention to the Holy Spirit as himself the only 
and the real infallible interpreter of Scripture, by 
his agency enlightening and instructing the renewed 
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mind, and giving spiritual discernment and true wis- 
dom. 

5. Not yet is the direct line ended. We advance 
to this further position, That this divine promise of spi- 
ritual aid and enlightenment to the sincere inquirer has 
been so fulfilled, that the holiest and best men, in all ages 
and countries, have shown ‘a wonderful harmony of 
judgment regarding the great truths and principles con- 
tained in the Bible.—The truth of this position must be 
well known to all who are tolerably acquainted with 
Protestant Confessions. The remarkable harmony which 
these Confessions display in all the leading doctrines of 
the gospel plan of salvation, must ever be regarded by 
every intelligent person as ample proof that the Holy 
Spirit guided the minds of those by whom they were 
framed into the knowledge of the truth, according to 
the promise of the Lord Jesus Christ. And when we 
compare these Protestant Confessions, either with the 
creeds of the ancient church, such as that called the 
Apostolic creed (not however produced by them), the 
Athanasian, the Nicene, or with the writings of the best 
and ablest of the ancient fathers, we find the same har- 
monious accordance—the same unity of the Spirit— 
unmistakeable evidence that all had been taught by the 
self-same Divine Monitor and Instructor. Quitting the 
Confessions framed about the time of the Reformation, 
or soon afterwards, we could safely venture an appeal 
to the Protestant churches of the present day, so far as 
they are admittedly evangelical. Let evangelical minis- 
ters of all the leading Protestant denominations, Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, or their 
subdivisions, Methodists, Baptists, Established Presby- 
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_terian, Free Church, United Presbyterian, Original Se- 
cession, Reformed Presbyterian, be required to produce 
separately, without consultation or conference with each 
other, a general statement of the leading tenets of their 
faith, or a brief exposition of some profound doctrinal 
passage in Scripture, and we have not the least doubt 
that the result would show, with some diversity in 
modes of expression, characteristic of free minds, an 
almost perfect identity of belief. 

But we can test the truth of this position by a 
still more searching and impressive process. We can 
go to the humble dwellings of the poor—to those who 
have no books but the Bible, and no learning but what 
enables them to read its sacred pages. Ask, then, 
that Bible-taught and Bible-loving poor man or. poor 
woman, to give an account of their faith, and a reason 
for the hope that is in them. The answer may be 
expressed in very plain and homely language; but it 
will convey as clear a statement of the leading principles 
of the gospel, as ever was framed by any council of the 
fathers, or assembly of divines. It will convey a state- 
ment far more clear and far more true than Rome, 
with all her Popes and Cardinals, has ever been able, or 
ever dared, to produce. Whence is this? That poor 
-and lowly peasant needed no human infallibility to 
guide him, for he was taught by the Holy Spirit reveal- 
ing Christ to him, opening his heart, enlightening his 
mind, giving him spiritual discernment, and making 
him wise unto salvation. 

More closely yet, and more conclusively, this test 
can be applied. We do not ask you to go, in 
thought, to Smithfield, to gaze on the martyr at the 
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stake and hear him declare his rule of faith amid 
the flames which Rome’s fierce breath has kindled 
round him ;—nor to the seashore to listen to the texts, 
and psalms, and prayers of a drowning maiden, whose 
faith fails not, for it is fixed on the true Rock of Ages, 
even while deep calleth to deep, and the waves and 
billows close above her fair young head ;—nor to the 
dark and noisome dungeon, where the pale and wasted 
prisoner sits alone and waiting for his doom of torture 
and of death—yet not alone, for God is with him, and 
the Holy Spirit is bringing to his remembrance the 
precious words of truth and consolation, written in the 
glorious gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ ;—yet these 
are all tests of the faith of Rome, which impels her to 
perpetrate such deeds, and of the faith of Bible-reading 
believers, which enabled them in all these things to be 
more than conquerors. But we ask you to accompany 
us to a much more common and more humble scene— 
to the deathbed of a Scottish peasant. Look at that , 
dying man. By the dim light shed through that narrow ~ 
window you can see him, as he lics on that lowly bed. 
The Bible is on the pillow near his head. His glazed 
eye cannot now peruse its sacred pages, but his daughter 
has been reading it to him, and laid it down when she 
saw the minister coming in. The dying man strives to 
raise himself up to receive one whom he regards as an 
ambassador of Christ, and his daughter glides gently in 
behind him, and supports him in her arms. The mi- 
nister, grasping one cold, thin hand, and pointing to the 
Bible, speaks of the blessed, the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, through the perfect righteousness, and finished 
work, and all-prevailing intercession of the divine Re- 
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deemer and only Mediator, which that precious book 
contains and makes known to man. A feeble, yet 
clear and calm voice replies, “ Yes, sir, that has been 
my trust for forty years and more; I have trusted and 
have not been deceived. I have not many more words to 
speak ; but I can say now, when I am on the brink of 
eternity, that the Bible is no cunningly devised fable. It 
is God’s Word. It tells me of the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world. It is the sword of 
the Spirit ; but, oh! it is a sword that only wounds to 
heal, and kills to make alive.” He stops, exhausted. 
The minister prays ;—then stops and asks if he has 
heard, and can make such petitions and such hopes his 
own. Again he speaks, and with a voice all tremulous 
with joy, yet singularly distinct, he says, “The Lord is 
near. I hear him saying, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
‘labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus!” And with one slight 
quivering grasp of the hand, and one long, slow, peace- 
ful sigh, his spirit returned to God who gave it. Such 
was a Bible-reading, Bible-loving, Bible-believing lowly 
Christian’s calm and steadfast faith in Christ, as reveal- 
_ ed in the Holy Scriptures, at the very moment of his 
death, as I myself both saw, and heard, and felt, while 
my inmost soul was filled with gratitude to God, for 
permitting me to witness so hallowed a scene, And 
yet, where was the infallible interpreter? Yes, the 
only Infallible Interpreter eas present, witnessing with 
the spirit of the dying man that he was a child of God 
and a joint-heir with Christ. 

6. This actual harmony of judgment among Protestants 
regarding the great truths and principles of the Bible, and 
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notwithstanding the minor differences which arise on 
particular topics in the exercise of free and independent 
thinking, cannot fail to suggest very forcibly the contrast 
which Rome presents. Protestant Churches have al- 
ways very readily produced their confessions and theo- 
logical systems, as their systems of interpreting the 
Bible. But Rome, as achurch, has never ventured to 
produce an interpretation of the Bible, or of a single 
chapter of the Bible, or even, so far as we have been 
- able to ascertain, of any three consecutive verses of the 
Bible. To many this may seem strange, but it is never- 
theless perfectly true. Rome, who boasts that she, and 
she alone, is the infallible interpreter of Scripture, is 
the only church that has never produced any interpre- 
tation of Scripture in a written form, for the guidance 
of her votaries. Interpretations of a kind have, indeed, 
appeared from the pens of various writers, whether as 
the opinions of individuals possessing different claims 
to authority, or as the decisions and decrees of Popes 
and Councils. But, instead of these being characterised 
by great unanimity, as might surely have been expected 
from those who pretended to possess the infallible inter- 
pretation among them, they are most remarkable for 
their diversity, contrariety, antagonism, and fierce in- 
fallible denunciations of each other.* It may surprise 


* For complete and ample proof of this statement, we refer to 
that learned and able work, “ Edgar’s Variations of Popery”—a 
~ careful and intelligent perusal of which will convince ayty candid 
reader, that instead of Popery having avy ground to boast of her 
unity, the very reverse is the case—that in reality there is more 
sectarianism within the Church of Rome, a greater variety of par- 
ties, and greater hostility and fiercer denunciations of each other 
among those sects and parties, than Protestantism, without any in- 
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a simple-minded Protestant to mark the furious contests 
of these infallible interpreters—Popes launching ana- 
themas against each other—Cardinals confuting Cardi- 
nals—Saints condemning Saints, and Councils rescinding 
the infallible interpretations of other Councils and pro- 
nouncing infallible decrees of their own, to be in turn 
rescinded. When such has been the glaringly manifest 


discordance among Popish writers and writings of every 


kind, we may reasonably infer, that Rome prudently 
perceived that her claim to the possession of an infalli- 


ble interpretation of the Bible would be much more — 


easily maintained so long as she kept that interpretation 
itself a profound secret, hid in utter darkness, than 
would be the case were she to produce it to the search- 
ing light of open day. She sneers, indeed, at Protestant 
diversities of sect and creed, and boasts of her own 
unity. Yet, what is that unity of which she boasts? 


It is the unity of the written word concealed—the un- 


written word, or tradition, undeclared—and the judgment — 


of free minds suppressed. It is the unity of souls dark- 


ened and enslaved by superstition and fear. It is a. 


unity which is not unity, but uniformity—the unifor- 
mity not of the church, but of the churchyard, where 
all is silence above, and all is rottenness beneath. 
Protestant Churches display no such dead uniformity, 
and it is their glory that they do not. Theirs is that unity 
in diversity, and diversity in unity, which bestow grace 
and grandeur on all the productions of God, making 
his great and fair creation at once sublime and beauti- 
ful. Theirs is the substantial unity of free minds, wear- 
fallible interpreter or supreme ruler, and with all its liberty of 


thought and statement, has ever displayed. 
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ing all that subordinate diversity of aspect which at 
once betokens and beseemis true freedom. Theirs is the 
holy unity of redeemed souls, retaining their individual 
personalities and responsibilities, yet, in the unity of the 
Spirit, giving collective homage to the Word of God. 

7, One more position, and one only, do we think it 
necessary to state, with regard to the Papal theory of 
the rule of faith, as contrasted with that of Protestants, 
namely, That so far from tradition being a safe guide 
to the right understanding and interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, it may be shown to have been the source of nearly 
all the false doctrines and gross corruptions which prove 
Popery to be the Antichrist predicted in Scripture. 
There are several points which Romanists assert to be 
necessary to salvation, or to the full organization of the 
church, for which, as they affirm, no adequate scriptu- 
ral authority can be adduced, and for which, therefore, 
we are indebted to tradition. With regard to such of 
these as are admittedly necessary ,to salvation, or are 
generally held by Protestants, as necessary for the full 
organization of a well-constituted church, we are pre- 
pared to prove that they can all be established by the 
authority of Scripture alone, and also that they can be 
shown to have been all held and practised within the 
first three centuries of the church, and before Rome and 
her traditions had claimed or obtained any pre-eminence. 
Of this class we would enumerate—the canon of Scrip- 
ture—the doctrine of the Trinity—the doctrine of 
the incarnation—the doctrine of infant baptism—the 
sanctity of the Lord’s day instead of the Jewish Sab- 
bath. All these, we maintain, can be proved by Scrip- 


ture alone, without the aid of tradition ; and further, 
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that all these were held by the primitive church, and 
defended, not by the authority of tradition, but by the 
«authority of the Scriptures. But there is another class 
¢ of doctrines and practises which certainly do rest on 
tradition alone, and cannot be proved from Scripture. 
Of this class we would enumerate—1l. The doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration—2. The doctrine of the obla- 
tion, or sacrifice of the eucharist, completed in the 
theory of the mass—3. That theory of the intermediate 
state of departed souls, which was developed into the 
notion of purgatory, with its concomitant elements of pen- 
ance, indulgence, and absolution—4. The theory of the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord, which ended 
in her absolute deification, and worship paid to her as the 
Queen of Heaven—5. The theory of the angelic excel- 
lence of virginity, which produced monasteries, nun- 
neries, the celibacy of the priesthood, and all the name- 
less atrocities and abominations of that grossly-polluted 
system—6. The theory that the clergy, or priesthood, 
are a distinct order, cut off from all direct and natural 
sympathy with the people, and endowed with superna- 
tural powers, to whom the people must make an abso- 
lutely unlimited surrender of reason, conscience, and 
responsibility, before whom they must crouch in all the 
hideous thraldom of the confessional, and without whose 
permission they must not read the Word of God him- 
self—7. The theory of apostolical succession in all 
its parts and in all its consequences, especially with re- 
gard to the supremacy of Peter as prince of the apostles, 
devolved to his successor, the Bishop of Rome, or 
Pope, who thereby became the “ Universal Bishop,” 
“Vicar of Christ,” a “God upon earth,” possessed of 
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supreme dominion both civil and sacred, bearing both 
swords, empowered to set up or dethrone kings, to bless 
or excommunicate whole nations, to desolate entire 
regions by the fires of persecution, to twist the fetters of 
superstitious terror around all the feelings of the heart 
and all the thoughts of the mind, and to open or close 
at his dread pleasure the gates of purgatory, hell, or 
heaven! These doctrines and practices, we admit, rest , 
on tradition, and on tradition alone. Thus tradition 
overlays and hides the Bible beneath a mass of wild, 
hideous, and blasphemous absurdities. Thus tradition 
and Rome supersede and hide the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and place in his temple, and on his throne, the Man of 
Sin, the Son of Perdition, the Papal Antichrist. 

With a few remarks of a general nature, let me hasten 
to conclude a lecture already too long, yet far too short 
for an adequate treatment of such a subject. I have al- 
ready referred to the strong language of Cardinal Wise- 
man respecting the entire and implicit submission which 
every Romanist must render to the authority of the 
church. This I will not repeat; but I give his own 
emphatic conclusion : “ No one is, or can be, a Catholic, 
but by his entire submission to the authority of his 
church.” This he terms its “ fundamental principle,” and 
in this, no doubt, is the secret of its power. God has 
implanted in the human breast an internal principle, or 
faculty, which we term conscience, and by which we are 
enabled to distinguish between truth and error, between 
right and wrong. Further, he has given to us a law, or 
standard, to which we can appeal in cases of doubt, or 
for support to conscience, when its dictates are overborne 
by passion and temptation. Without the faculty of con- 
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science, there could be no accountability ; and without 
a law and standard, no ultimate decision. This law and 
standard to Protestants is the Bible, to Romanists it is the 
church. In the case of Protestants, the last appeal is to 
God, and to him the final submission is rendered. In the 
case of Romanists, the last appeal is to the church—to 
mere man, and to man the final submission is rendered. 
Submission to God exalts the soul; for his law is the 
royal law of liberty—at once perfect liberty and perfect 
Jaw. Submission to man degrades the soul; for it sub- 
jects him, in absolute mental thraldom, to a creature no 
_\higher, no holier than himself. When this subjection, 
this absolute degradation, this extreme and utter slavery, 
has taken place, then, indeed, the Church of Rome may 
boast of her rapid and extensive success, her vast and 
unobstructed triumphs. And such has been, and is, her 
boast. Cardinal Wiseman, in that work to which I have 
repeatedly referred, devotes one lecture to the subject of 
Protestant missions, showing their little success, and 
tracing their comparative failure to their want of a suffi- 
ciently direct and authoritative rule of faith. In the 
succeeding lecture, he reviews the progress of what he 
calls Catholic missions, proclaims their rapid and exten- 
sive success, and attributes their triumphs to their great 
rule of faith—the supreme authority of the church. In 
proof of the great success of these missions, he quotes 
from the “ Annals of the Association for the Propagation 
of the Faith,” to the following effect: “‘ In the course of 
a year and a half, he had baptized sixty-three heathens ;” 
“he had baptized two hundred adults in the course of ten 
months’ missionary labour ;” “within these few days, 
eighteen numerous families had been regenerated by bap- 
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tism.” Well, we, too, shall give a quotation from the 
same “ Popish Missionary Record,” as it may be called: 
“« Not being able to save the life of the body of these little 
children, I have sought to procure the saving of their 
souls. Two well-trained men, having some knowledge 
of medicine, whom I have employed for the last eight 
months, have baptized six hundred and eighty of them, 
of whom more than five hundred have already gone to 
heaven.” “ They willingly allow (our baptizing men and 
women) to examine into the state of the child, and spill 
on its forehead some drops of water, which they declare 
to be good for it; while, at the same time, they pro- 
nounce the sacramental words.” “She fondles it, takes 
it into her arms, and while she caresses it, succeeds in 
dropping on its forehead a little water out of a bottle, 
which she keeps concealed in her long wide sleeve.” No 
wonder that Popish missions can make and reckon up 
their myriads of converts and “regenerated families,” 
while Protestant missions can scarcely produce their 
tens; for Popery can regenerate hundreds in a month, 
through the wide sleeves of a smiling and fawning nun, 
unknown to those on whom the boon has been con- 
ferred. And yet this is perfectly valid, according to the 
supreme authority of the church; for she has declared 
that the mere act performed, the opus operatum, confers 
saving grace. Nor is the result actually much more 
difficult in the case of the adult, with the exception that 
he cannot be quite so easily tricked into it unconsciously. 
Hehasonly to consent to believe what the church believes, 
without knowing any thing about what that may be, and 
to do what the church directs, without presuming to ask 
any questions, and all is secure. Adopting that brief 
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creed, implicit submission to the church, he is a convert ; 
the church is answerable for his soul, and all is safe un- 
der the care of the Romish priest—as safe as it formerly 
was under the care of the priests of Brahma, or of 
Buddh, and with as little responsibility resting on him- 
self.* 


* A Protestant reader can scarcely fail to be struck with the mode 
in which Cardinal Wiseman states the difference between the prin- 
ciples, and contrasts the results, of Popish and Protestant missions. 
“Suppose a missionary arriving in a foreign country, where the 
name of Christ was not known, and advancing as his fundamental 
rule, that it was necessary for all men to read the Bible, and for 
each one to satisfy his own mind on all that he should believe. I ask 
you, not if you think it possible that thousands could be ever said to 
be converted by one discourse under such a principle, but whether, 
if he conscientiously believed and taught it, he could in one day ad- 
mit those thousands, by the baptismal rite, into the religion of 
Christ? Iam sure any one conversant with the practice of modern 
missions, will be satisfied that no missionary, except one from the 
Catholic Church, would receive persons so slightly instructed into 
its bosom, or be satisfied that they would persevere in the religion 
they had adopted. But they can do it at this day, and they have 
done it in every age; for St Francis Xavier, like the apostles, con- 
verted and baptized his thousands in one day, who remained stead- 
fast in the faith and love of Christ; and all may be so admitted at 
once into the Catholic religion, who give up belief on their own in- 
dividual judgment, and adopt the principle, that whatever the 
Catholic Church shall teach them, must be true!” Very easy, and 
very satisfactory, no doubt, and certainly very different from the 
principles and the practice of Protestant missions. It reminds us 
forcibly of some of the great exploits of Popery in the middle ages, 
when, at the instigation of a priest, some petty prince of a barbarian 
tribe would march his enslaved people to a river, and have them 
baptized by hundreds or by thousands in a day at the word of com- 
mand. Not only the people were baptized, but their religion also, 
in a sense; for they were very kindly permitted to retain all their 
old gods and goddesses, under the new names of as many saints and 
saintesses, and all their old idolatrous rites and practices, under a 
new and Christian-looking nomenclature. The truth is, they did 
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Can any person fail to mark the mighty contrast be- 
tween the two systems, the Popish and the Protestant, 
with regard to the rule of faith? The Popish system 
condemns and destroys all spiritual freedom—all moral 
integrity—all sense of personal responsibility. Con- 
science, the vicegerent of God in the human heart, is 
not permitted to peruse the statute-book of its eternal 
King, except as man has already fixed its meaning by 
his interpretation. The deep, solemn, and awful feel - 
ing of responsibility, tending to constrain a man to ask 
himself, “‘ How shall I answer for this at the judgment- 
seat of God?” is silenced at once and authoritatively, 
and he is told to “tell it to the church,” and rest in 
her decision. Has he committed some criminal action, 
on account of which conscience, not yet entirely seared, 
excites within him some dread of retribution, and some 
pangs of remorse? He hastens to the priest, confesses 
his crime, performs the penance prescribed, or pays the 


not need to change their religion; they only changed its name and 
its priesthood. But this was then, and still is, quite enough for 
Rome. This could be amply proved did our limits permit. Nor can 
we afford space to analyze the cardinal’s assertions; but to one point 
we direct attention. He draws a parallel between Xavier and the , 
apostles, converting and baptizing thousands in aday. The apostles | 
did so only at Jerusalem, among a people who knew the Scriptures; | 
there is not an instance recorded of similar multitudes converted 
and baptized at once among Gentiles, who had no previous know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, as at Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, or Rome. 
Where, then, is the assumed parallel? Their labours among Gen- 
tiles present a contrast to Popish missions, and a near resemblance 
to those of Protestant Churches. In this, as in all other cases, the 
Popish argument is fallacious and deceitful, like the cause it advo- 
cates. Its mockery and scorn we leave unanswered; for these we 
can afford to despise. Our Protestant missions need no other de- 
fence than the statement of Rome’s own missionary theory. 
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sum at which it has been rated in the Roman Chancery,’ 
and dismisses at once all his anxieties. But how stands 
it with his soul? He has escaped, he thinks, from 
the consequences of the crime; but the criminal pas- 
sion remains. His conscience has been pacified—nay, 
seared; but it has not been sprinkled either with the 
tears of a “‘ godly sorrow,” or with the blood of Christ, 
which alone can purify from dead works. And yet he 
is at ease, and ready to repeat his crime, perform an- 
other penance, and be again absolved. Ah! penance, 
even severe and painful to the flesh, is easier far than 
Scriptural repentance, and more congenial to the proud 
heart of fallen and sinful man. And it is far more 
accordant with natural depravity and corruption to 
have done with conscience—to give it up, and with it 
all responsibility, to the care of a pretender to infallibi- 
lity in matters of faith and practice—a keeper, also, of 
the keys of heaven, who can be paid for the charge 
which he undertakes. This is the secret of the Papal 
charm, that holds its spell-bound votaries in willing ig- 
norance and degradation, because in the indulgence of 
easily-forgiven crime. The authority of the church is 
made his sole rule of faith and practice. He must be 
the absolute, unreasoning, and unresisting slave of the 
priesthood, to whose supreme authority he must subject 
his whole mind, thought, will, feeling, and conscience— 
at least he must seem to do so—on pain of excommuni- 
cation. He may, indeed, think, and reason, and doubt, 
till he become an infidel ; but even then he is safe from 
censure if he be also a hypocrite. Let him either be a 
slave, or seem a slave, and it is enough. Rome is satis- 
fied, so long as her supreme authority is not denied. 
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She can wink hard at his scepticism ; she can permit 
him to read Tom Paine, or Volney, or Voltaire, but he 
must not peruse the Bible, nor believe what it states, 
except as Rome interprets. Can there be deeper degra- 
dation than this in which the slaves of Rome are held ? 
or deeper guilt than that of Rome, who thus corrupts 
and enslaves the soul ? ‘ 

The Protestant system, on the other hand, appeals, * 
as did all the prophets and apostles, to man’s reason 
and conscience, that he may be convinced by the exer- 
cise of, his own highest and noblest faculties ; and to 
the Word of God, or rather, to God speaking in his 
Word, as the supreme and ultimate judge, the dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. It 
thus both sets him free, and makes him feel that he is 
free, from all mere human authority. But it places 
him face to face with God; it sets before him the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the only mediator between God 
and man—the only Redeemer of the lost ; it constrains 
him to listen to the Holy Spirit, the divine monitor, the 
only sanctifier of unholy souls, the only quickener of 
those who are dead in trespasses and sins. This it 
does, that believers may be convinced, converted, and 
sealed unto the day of redemption, not by any mere 
human or external instrumentality, but by the direct 
spiritual agency of the only living and true God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,—“ That their faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” Thus, following God’s own arrange- 
ment, the Protestant rule of faith secures to man 
liberty of conscience, the right of private judgment, 
the great and solemn principle of personal responsi- 
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bility, and the refining, enlarging, and elevating light, 
truth, and power of spiritual freedom ; while it brings 
him, in lowliest reverence, profoundest gratitude, and 
most fervently-adoring love, to render up the homage 
of his entire renewed being at the footstool of the 
great white throne of judgment and salvation, of God 

x,and of the Lamb. Let this rule be our rule; and let 

us make no compromise with the Papal system of de- 
grading, demoralizing, and deadly falsehood. Let us 
take our ground, and make our stand against that dread- 
ful incarnation of the fallen and lost spirit of evil. And 
let our ground be the Bible, and the Bible alone, as the 
sole and all-sufficient Rule of Faith to all true Protes- 
tants—to all true Christians ; because it is the Word of 
the only living and true God—because it is the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ, the only Head and King 
of the church—and hecause it is the life-giving and 
sanctifying utterance of the Holy Spirit, whose instru- 
ment it is, in convincing, converting, and instructing the 
souls of the redeemed. 
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Accorpine to the ritual of the Church of Rome, the | 
sacraments are seven in number. In the enumeration | 
of these by the Council of Trent, the third in order is 
the Eucharist. The service observed in the celebration of | 
the Eucharist is denominated the Mass. Respecting the — 
origin of the name there are various conjectures. Hay- 
ing weightier matters to handle to which I must hasten, I 
leave the question of etymology to Romanists themselves. 
The celebration of Mass is a complex and intricate 
ceremonial, which Romanists hold sacred, as the sum and 
essence of their worship. In the estimation of Protes- 
tants, it is a theatrical pageant, in which the puerile and 
the superstitious are equally blended. 
Assuming the position of spectators, our eye is first 
attracted to a stone altar, which is regarded as a figure 
of Christ. On it are placed wax tapers, a cup and plate 
of gold or silver, a box for holding the consecrated wafer, 
an incense pan, a pot for holy water, a crucifix, and a 
bell. The priest takes his station at the foot of the 
altar, habited in imitation of the garments with which 
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Christ was arrayed in mockery before his crucifixion. 
With the sign of the cross he makes a low reverence 
to the altar ; afterwards bows at the foot of it; rising 
he ascends and kisses it; moves to the middle of the 
altar, and says alternately with the clerk a prayer, 
‘¢ Have mercy on us,’ addressed to each of the persons 
in the Trinity ; three times in succession a hymn fol- 
lows, and next a blessing on the people. Bowing down 
before the middle of the altar, he commences the read- 
ing of the Gospel, when both priest and people make 
the sign of the cross on the forehead, mouth, and 
breast, to signify their confession of Christ crucified, 
and their allegiance to him. After certain recitations, 
the priest offers up the bread and the wine. With the 
wine there is mingled water, in emblem of the water 
and blood that issued from Jesus’ side on the cross. In 
this act he prays that the offering may be accepted as a 
sacrifice for the sins of all the faithful, living and dead. 
The elements are then blessed with the sign of the 
cross. Thereafter the priest washes the tips of his 
fingers, in token of the purity with which the Eucharist 
should be celebrated. Again, bowing at the middle of 
the altar, he craves the divine acceptance of the oblation, 
and the intercession of the saints. After renewed 
prayers and other ceremonies, the priest again spreads 
his hands over the bread and wine, prays God to accept 
the oblation for eternal life, blesses them, signs the 
cross, again prays that the oblation may be accepted. 
Next comes the awful act of consecration. The priest 
pronouncing the words hoc est corpus meum, the bread 
is converted into the body of Christ; in like manner, 
by a separate act, the wine is changed into his blood. 
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The bell rings thrice ; the bread, under the name of the 
host or sacrifice, is lifted up in view of the congregation ; 
and the people, kneeling, adore. Thrice again the bell 
tinkles as the host is set down. Repetitions follow of 
prayers for the salvation of the living and the dead, 
through the sacrifice now presented. The host is 
broken, in imitation of Christ’s breaking the bread, and 
a particle of it is mixed with the wine, to denote the 
reuniting of Christ's body, blood, and soul, at his re- 
surrection. Three times the priest strikes his breast in 
token of, repentance; then follow three prayers; and 
thrice again the priest, kneeling, strikes his breast ; he 
then, with prayers between, partakes of the bread in 
the form of a wafer, and next of the cup. After this 
the people receive the communion of the bread ; and 
the acting closes with the priest pouring a little wine 
into the cup, and a little on his fingers over the cup, as 
a means to prevent any particle of the consecrated wafer 
from being lost or profaned.* 

At the risk of being tedious, I have thus given you a 
brief recital of the ceremonial of the Mass, and now 
bid you place alongside this mixture of drama and of 
pantomime the New Testament model, as described by 
holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. In the mutterings, and genuflexions, and * 
kissing of the altar, and beating of the breast, and ele- 
vation and adoration of the host ; in the endless shift- 
ings of the scene, and the glorifying of priestly power ; 
in the studied multiplication of rites and gestures, and 
the adjustment of all to command and overawe the 

* The ceremonial is given at length in Challoner’s “Catholic 
Christian Instructed.” 
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senses, what vestige can we trace of the Supper in the 
\ upper room, when 
_ The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread; and when he had given thanks 
he brake it, and said, Take, eat ; this is my body, which 
is broken for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
After the same manner also he took the cup when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood ; this do ye as oft as ye. drink it in remembrance — 
of me. For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come” ? 
The symbols proper to the Eucharist are bread and 
wine. To these the Church of Rome makes no addi- 
tion; but rules that the bread must be unleavened, and 
that water must be mingled with the wine. On these 
points, as less important, I do not dwell, but pass to the 
meaning and administration of the rite. There are 
three things characteristic of the Romish Eucharist, to 
which I shall confine myself:—the manner in which, 
' according to the Church of Rome, Christ is present in 
_ the Supper; the change which is alleged to take place 
in the sacramental elements; and the sacrifice which is 
there offered, or the piemihies of the Mass. 
On the subject of the real presence, the following i is 
/ the Popish doctrine, in the words of the Council of 
Trent :-- 

‘The holy council teacheth, that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true,God and man, is truly, really, and substantially 
contained in the pure sacrament of the holy Eucharist, 
after the consecration of the bread and wine, and under 
the species of those sensible objects. Neither is it to 
be regarded as contradictory, that our Saviour should 
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always sit at the right hand of the Father in heaven, 
according to his natural mode of existence, and yet may 
be sacramentally present with us in his substance in 
many other places, according to that mode of existence 
which, though we can scarcely express it in words, we 
can, nevertheless, when thought is illumined by faith, 
conceive to be possible with God, and ought most firmly 
to believe.” * / 

Between Romanists and Protestants there is no ground \ 
of dispute, that the presence of Christ in the Supper is 
real in the sense of being true. The Reformed Churches 
believe Christ to be present in the fulness of his Godhead, 
and by the working of his Spirit; while they altogether 
deny his presence “after a corporal and carnal manner.” 
The sacramental elements, in their view, are signs, and. 
nothing more. They acquire a peculiar import ; but they 
undergo no change of substance by any form of words 
or act of consecration. They are signs whose only 
sacredness lies in their divine appointment to an em- 
blematical use. You will observe how opposed this is 
to the Popish tenet in that which is pleaded for as its 
essential. distinction—the bodily presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, as often as, and wherever, it is adminis- 
tered with a right intention by a priest, under the 
sanction of Romish orders. . 

It is at first sight obvious, that such a view of Christ’s 
presence cannot stand alone. A change in the nature 
of the sacramental symbols is necessary to serve as a 
foundation for the sense in which Romanists understand 
Christ's presence in the Supper. Hence the conversion 
of the elements into the substance of the body and blood 

* Chap. I., Of the Eucharist—Cramp’s Text-Book. 
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of Jesus Christ—a transmutation so perfect and entire, 
that the soul and divinity coexist with his flesh and 
blood under the species of bread and wine; and the 
_whole substance of one thing passes into the whole sub- 
stance of another, so that the elements, and every par- 
ticle thereof, contain Christ whole and entire—divinity, 
humanity, soul, body, and blood, with all their com- 
ponent parts. In the words of the Council of Trent, 
“ Immediately after the consecration, the true body of 
our Lord, and his true blood, together with his soul and 
divinity, do exist under the species of the bread and 
wine; his body under the species of bread, and his blood 
under the species of wine, by virtue of the words of con- 
secration; his body, also, under the species of wine, and 
his blood under the species of bread, and his soul under 
each species, through that natural connection and con- 
comitance by which all the paris of Christ our Lord, 
who has risen from the dead, no more to die, are closely 
connected together; and his divinity through the won- 
derful hypostatical union thereof with his soul and 
body. Wherefore it is most certain that all is contained 
under either species, and under both; for Christ, whole 
and entire, exists under the species of bread, and every 
part thereof; also under the species of wine, and all 
its parts.”* ‘Which conversion is, by the holy Ca- 
tholic Church, fitly and properly called transubstan- 
. tiation.” T i 

This monstrous doctrine crept into the church by de- 
grees. it is probable that, were it for the first time to 
be propounded in all its nakedness to any person of 
common discernment, he would suspect himself of mis- 


* Chap. IIE. >; Chap. IV. 
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taking what he heard—regarding it as impossible that 
any such idea could find entrance into the human mind. 
A person, we shall suppose, takes into his hand a stone; 
pronounces over it a form of words; and then assures 
you that, by divine power accompanying the words, the 
stone is changed into bread. Your first thought would 
probably be, that the whole was an attempt at foolish 
jesting. But, if you found the person professing to be- 
Jieve in the metamorphosis, and quite earnest in his wish 
that you also should believe it, you would say, “Im- 
possible! It needs but to look on the stone to be 
assured that it has undergone no change whatever.” 
“‘ Friend,” the other replies, ‘‘the bread exists under the 
species of stone; and, believe me, it is not a stone, but 
a loaf, that is placed before you.” “Speak to me in 
plain words,” you would rejoin; “what mean you by 
species?” ‘JT mean that the appearances which you 
see are those of a stone; but the substance now is en- 
tirely different, and the accidents of stone are all that 
is left.” ‘* Only the accidents left! what are these?” 
“The accidents are the properties; these, I confess, 
are still the properties of stone; but the substance of 
stone exists no longer.” “Then, what you ask me to 
believe is this—that what I see before me was once a 
stone, is now a loaf, and yet has all the qualities of a 
stone just as before. Believe this? Impossible!” ‘ Im- 
possible, indeed,” retorts the transubstantiationist, “if 
you believe your senses; but faith in an infallible church 
makes all things easy.” I am not aware that the fair- 
ness of this illustration can be questioned. Similar, also, 
in point of reasoning, is the attempt of the Church of 
Rome to establish the dogma of the real presence, 
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through the conversion of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ. 

. The more such a dogma requires explanation, the less 
able is it to bear the light; and therefore the Tridentine 


_ fathers caution the faithful against a prying curiosity 
_ touching the manner in which the change is effected.* 


Without presuming on an elucidation of what its advo- 
cates thus confess to be unintelligible, we certainly have 
aright to demand by what power of magic or of mi- 
racle such a series of marvels is accomplished. In the 
extract just quoted, the change is said to take place 
immediately after consecration. In the eucharistic ser- 
vice of the Popish Church, it consists in the form of 
words—“ This is my body,’ &c.—which, being pro- 
nounced by the lips of the priest, with the intention to 
consecrate, the elements of bread and wine forthwith 
become the humanity of Jesus Christ; and the divinity 
coexists in the elements in virtue of the personal union 
between the divine and human natures of our Lord. 
The Romanist persuades himself that his doctrine has 


_ its stronghold in the natural sense of the words, “This is _ 


_ my body,” &c., “This cup is my blood,” &c.’ He main- 


_ tains that this language is to be literally understood, and 
that to puta figurative sense upon terms so plain and 


simple, is unwarrantably to substitute the comments of 


_ men for the meaning of the Holy Ghost. We like to 


hear this, and every protest of the kind, from the abettors 
of a system, who, if their own deeds do not belie them, 
are afraid of nothing, whether in the shape of ignorance 
or of heresy, so much as of the unconstrained and un- 
fettered testimony of the Word-of God. Harnest advo- 
* Cat. Trid. de Euch., § 41. 
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cates for its natural sense and literal interpretation, we 
are more than willing to accept the Romanist’s challenge 
in this encounter. It will not be difficult to show 
that he is false to his own principle of interpretation, 
and that he places himself in a dilemma in which he 
must renounce either his rule or his comment. He 
pleads for literality, and within the compass of one 
short sentence he nullifies his own plea successive times. 
“This cup is the new testament in my blood.” To be 
consistent, the Romanist interpreter must here under- 
stand “cup” of the containing vessel; but when he 
understands it of the wine which it contains, he im- 
mediately départs from his rule of literal interpretation. 
Again, this cup is the “ new testament.” On the prin- 
ciple of a strictly literal sense, the “cup” and the ‘“‘ tes- 
tament” are here to be identified. Farther, ‘“‘ which ‘is 
shed’ for you,” strictly denotes a present action and a 
real effusion of blood. But these words were spoken be- 
fore the breaking of Christ’s body or the shedding of his 
blood, and therefore Romanists must understand them 
“mystically ;’—in other words, depart from the prin- 
ciple and the practice of strictly literal interpretation. 
In fine, as Paul calls the elements of the Supper 
“bread and wine,’* after the giving of thanks, or, 
as Romanists say, the words of consecration, what be- 
comes of the transubstantiation of these elements, if 
we adhere to the simplicity of the text? Romanists 
must either depart from the literal; or the infallible 
church must correct the apostle, who continues to desig- 
nate as bread and wine what has not a particle of the 
substance of either, but is the very body and blood of 
*\Cor, xi, 25. 
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« Jesus Christ. Like the kingdom of Satan, the Popish 
interpretation, being divided against itself, cannot stand. 
/ The figurative language which, on the practical ad- 
mission of Romanists themselves, is found in the insti- 
tution of the Supper, Protestants consider as extending 
to the verb of connection between the bread and the 
body, the wine and the blood. This is, has the mean- 


ing of this signifies, or represents. In justification of 


this interpretation, it is commonly remarked that such a 
mode of expression was usual in the Hebrew and its 
dialects. One of these was the vernacular dialect of the 
country in the time of our Lord; and doubtless in this 
instance, as in others, the idiom which he used, the 
evangelists, as faithful narrators, have preserved in their 
report of his sayings. Many examples of the kind might 
be quoted, ~I am the door.” “Iam the true vine,” 
(which the Church of Rome, remarks Archbishop Tillot- 
son, would mightily have triumphed in, had it been said, 
“this is my true body.”) ‘That rock was Christ.” Also, 
in the Old Testament, ‘the good kine are seven years, 
and the seven good ears of corn are seven years.” The 
paschal lamb ‘is the Lord’s passover.” In all these 
instances, and in other similar forms of expression with 
which we are familiar in our everyday discourse, the 
language denotes what is emblematical or commemora- 
tive, and abundantly illustrates the interpretation of our 
Lord’s words, that the elements of the Supper are the 
body and blood of Christ as they are means of repre- 
. sentation. 

Attending merely to the sound of words, some may 
apprehend that Romanists have a semblance of scrip- 
tural ground for their doctrine in our Lord’s declaration, 
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“¢ Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you.”* ‘These words are, with much confidence, ap- 
plied by Romanists to the literal manducation of Christ’s 
body, which they allege to take place in the Eucharist. 
How far this was from our Lord’s intention, we learn 
from the caution with which he followed up the decla- 
' ration referred to. The Jews understood his words, or 
professed to understand them, in some carnal sense, akin 
to the grossness of transubstantiation. They questioned 
among themselves, ‘How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat?” Our Lord accompanied a repetition of his 
statement with a correction of their mistake. ‘Doth 
this offend you?” the “hard saying,” as they reckoned 
it, that “the Son of man was the living bread that came 
down from heaven that men might eat and live.” 
“What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascending 
where he was before?” His return to heaven would 
rectify their mistake in both its parts. It would be to 
them a proof that he made no undue claim when he 
declared that he came from heaven ; and that the mis- 
take was their own, when they supposed that he spake 
to them of a literal eating of his body. “The flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing.” His words, understood in so gross a 
sense, would be of no avail to the hearers. It is their 
spiritual import that quickens ; thus apprehended and 
received, they prove “‘ spirit and life” to the soul. Our 
Lord’s words, then, had no reference to the elements, or y 
to the institution of the Supper. If such had been theix 
import, the hearers could not have understood it at that 
period of his ministry. To reprove them for not perceiy- 
* John vi. 53. 
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ing this to be his meaning, would have been to find fault 
with them for allowing themselves to be puzzled with 
an enigma. But far from this, our Lord had previously 
given them the true key to his meaning; and he now 
reprehends their want of attention, and their slowness 
to understand its obvious and easy application :—“ Jesus 


said‘ unto them, I am the bread of life; he that cometh | 


to me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.” 

If we bring the dogma of transubstantiation to the 
test of reason, we shall find it to be nothing but a tissue 
of contradiction and extravagance. The substance of 
the bread and: the wine is annihilated; and. ‘the 
faithful, consulting the sight, the touch, the smell, the 
taste, and finding nothing but the appearances of 
bread and wine, would conclude that this sacrament 
contains nothing more than bread and wine.” So 
speaks the Catechism of Trent; and is not the doc- 
trine plainly this, that after transubstantiation the acci- 
dents, as they are called, or elementary properties, sub- 
sist of themselves,—that is, so far as the statement has 
meaning, there is no bread, but merely the qualities that 
constitute bread, and that distinguish a loaf from a stone 
or a scorpion. These are all the properties the bread 
ever possessed ; it possesses them still; but bread it is 
no longer. 

Of the many alsurdities chargeable on the dogma of 
transubstantiation, take the following examples :—First, 


it involves the annihilation of body, while all its proper- 
| ties remain. The sacramental elements are bread and 


wine. When placed on the altar, they possess all the 
properties of matter, such as extension, form, colour, 
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weight, divisibility. These properties we refer to some- 
thing which we call the subject, or substance, to which 
they belong. When we say that the bread possesses 
these qualities, we mean that it is a thing extended, 
divisible, coloured, &c.; we can easily conceive some 
of its properties to be removed or modified; we can 
conceive bread to change its form, or to lose its flavour; 
but we never conceive of it as possible that the qualities 
may be present, and the thing itself cease to exist. “We 
can form no conception of whiteness if there is nothing 
white, of roundness if there is nothing round, of exten- 
sion if there is nothing extended.”* We can as easily 
imagine a thing done without an agent or a doer, as we 
can think of a sensible quality without something in 
which it inheres. And to say that we see colour where 
there is nothing coloured, strikes the mind with as 
much the force of contradiction, as if we should say 
that we may touch when there is nothing touched, or 
eat when there is nothing eaten. 

Now, this is what the Roman Catholic does by his 
dogma of transubstantiation. The bread and wine \ 
cease to be, though their properties are unchanged, and 
as cognisable by the senses as before. While the act 
of consecration produces no change in the figure, colour, 
taste, &c., of the elements, it annihilates the substance 
to which these qualities belong, so that, in reality, 
though the partaker taste, there is nothing tasted. That 
the senses are similarly affected by the sacramental signs 
as they are by bread and wine in other circumstances; 
that they are affected in the same way by these signs 
after consecration as before, every communicant knows 

* Dick. 
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by experience. He has the testimony of his senses 
that it is bread and wine, and nothing else of which he 
partakes. This testimony cannot be belied as to the 
report which it brings, but it may be overborne by 
authority constraining the communicant to believe that 
his senses deceive him. It is certainly quite possible 
that the testimony of the church may so prevail by ter- 
rorism, and so exceed in force the testimony of expe- 
rience, as to subdue the devotee into the belief that his 
senses cannot be trusted. But the fact itself is unde- 
niable, that the senses give one report—-that the church 
gives an opposite report,—and that the faithful are 
made to believe contrary to what they have tasted, and 
felt, and seen. 

This language is not a whit stronger than some in- 
fallible lips of their own have sihbdogiedl “Here is 
colour, and taste, and quantity, and quality, where there 
is nothing coloured, nothing tasteable, nothing to which 
quantity or quality belongs.” * 

But there is a second absurdity chargeable upon the 
dogma, viz., the substitution of one body for another, 
without a single property of matter to attest its presence. 
The sensible signs are converted into the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ. How is this known? In the way in 
which we become cognisant of other bodies, 7. ¢ by ob- 


servation of their properties? Nothing of the kind. — 


Whatever qualities are discernible are those of bread 
and wine, which are now supposed to be extinct. In 
their place, by conversion, there now subsists Christ's 
body and blood. Before, we desiderated a body to own 
the properties with which the senses are conversant in 


* Pope Innocent de Myst. Miss. " 
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the Eucharist ; now, a body being given, we desiderate 
the properties that prove its reality and its presence. 
We would touch, or see, or handle. But in vain. The 
body now present is neither visible nor extended. It 
is taken ; for Christ gave his body; but though taken, 
it is the accidents of bread and wine we touch. It is 
eaten ; for Christ said, Take eat; but though eaten, 
there is nothing but the accidents of bread and wine 
either felt or tasted. Do the professors of this unna- 
tural philosophy vouchsafe any explanation? They do: 
The body of Christ is present in such sort—that it is 
handled and eaten under the species of bread and wine. 
But this makes obscurity doubly obscure. Without the 
explanation, the dogma is accompanied with that kind 
of luminous haze which envelopes a blunt contradiction ; 
the explanation, like the flinging of dust in the eyes, 
has only the effect to bewilder. What are the proper- 
ties of a body which, though present, nay taken and 
eaten, eludes the notice of the senses? The question 
is anticipated by the announcement, that the body of 
Christ, so far from being present in any of its sensible 
qualities, is present after the manner of a spirit, and is - 
therefore liable neither to be seen nor tasted, although 
it be truly present and wholly eaten. And_ further, 
that in respect of its spiritual mode of subsistence in 
the Eucharist, it is present really, in every celebration of 
the Mass, however distant in place, however numerous 
the simultaneous acts of consecration ; and yet continues 
every where the very flesh and blood of the Lord. The 
conclusion then is, that by the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation the elements are turned into the flesh and blood 
of Christ, without any properties of body to attest their 
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presence ; that as on the one hand we have properties 
without a subject, so on the other we have material sub- 
stance without any property of matter; that while body 
‘is body, its mode of subsistence is that of ‘spirit,—the 
plain nonsense of which is, that body is made spirit and 
remains body still. 

The miracle of transubstantiation is thus made to re- 
peat itself, and it must be confessed that it loses nothing 
by the rehearsal. The bread and wine are first transub- 
stantiated into flesh and blood, so that the substance of 
_ the elements is annihilated, while all their properties re~ 
| main; next, the flesh and blood are transubstantiated 
into spirit, and the properties.are converted while the 
substance remains. 

But enough, and I think I hear some calm _philo- 
sophical Protestant brother saying, more than enough. 
Why take the trouble to expose, why even repeat in- 
ventions and vagaries so abhorrent to sense and reason ? 
My reply is, It is not to me, my brother, you should 
put the question about these transubstantial enormi- - 
ties. Rather ask how men have a face to teach them ; 
and allow me to say, that while millions of our country- 
men, and whole nations of mankind, are blinded by 
credulity, and disseminators of such doctrine spread 
themselves in legions over many lands, silence on our 
part were the reverse of true kindness to those whom 
we regard as deluded, and not the wisest way to show 
attachment to our own principles, which we believe 
to be safe if we think it worth while to defend them. 
Plainly to declare the absurdities of transubstantia- 
tion, is one of the directest methods to undeceive 
the dupes of this priestly juggle. Such, however, is 
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its benumbing influence when once embraced, that 
many, it is to be feared, remain absolutely prostrate and 
passive ; while others, half awake, get no farther than to 
wish, with a certain so-called Romanist, that those who 
have brought upon the church the incumbrance of such 
an absurdity, could be doomed to subsist on accidents 
in penance for their sin.* How would trafficers in 
the Mass stand affected to a test that would touch alike 
sensibly their creed and their stomach ? 


That these things are incomprehensible, the most \ 


bigoted adherents of transubstantiation are compelled 


to allow. Indeed, they hasten to avow it. The real | 


presence is one of the profoundest and most awful of | 


—— 


the mysteries of faith. But in this mode of represen- | 


tation, the Papist takes an advantage which we cannot 


concede to him. The proper word is not mystery, but | 


contradiction. To call the tenet in question a mystery, 
is an attempt to throw over it a cloak of sacredness. 
It is impliedly to class it with some of the holiest and 
most sublime principles of scriptural Christianity. God 
manifest in the flesh is a mystery. The wisdom of God 
in the doctrine of the cross isa mystery. These are truths 
which the human mind, by its unaided research, could 
never have discovered. These are truths which, when 


cite se ee 


revealed, we cannot adequately comprehend or appre- | 


ciate. They are raised above our highest conceptions, 
as is the immensity of the divine nature, and the unbe- 
ginning and unending existence of the eternal God. 
But though we cannot by searching find. cut these deep 
things of God, yet in the revelation of them we are 
not repelled by any contradiction to reason, or burdened 
* Geddes, 
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with the task of believing without evidence or against 
it. We hold it to be quite otherwise with respect to 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and the real presence. 
The case here is not that of a truth supported by evi- 
dence, but in its nature too high for our capacity. It 
is that of a dogma, which equally disowns evidence and 


| baffles comprehension. It is not that of a principle, 
| which merely requires to be believed without the evi- 
| dence of the senses; but a dogma which demands re- 


ception despite the evidence of the senses. The case 


supposed of a principle claiming our assent, although 
the testimony of sense could not be pleaded in its fa- 
vour, is one that must frequently hold in the investiga- 
tions of abstract and supernatural truth. But the “real 
presence” being a matter that falls under the observation 
of the senses, must not be sheltered from scrutiny, nor 
forced upon the reluctant understanding, on the ground 
that it is a matter of faith and of church authority. It 
is in perfect consistency with the obedience of faith, that 
the senses be exercised in matters that belong to them; 


: and it will be difficult to show that those senses that 


were appealed to by Christ himself as fit to judge ot 
his real presence, when he showed himself alive to 
his disciples after his resurrection, are incompetent to 
pronounce whether the real presence in the Eucharist be 
that of flesh and blood, or of bread and wine. Again, 
we maintain that to speak of mystery here, is to con- 
ceal the real merits of the question. The Protestant 
denies that, so far as the transubstantiation of substance — 
is concerned, there is any thing of mystery in the affair. 
That a thing is not bread which has all the properties 
of bread, that what has all the properties of wine is not 
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the substance so called, is as different from a divine 
mystery, and as akin to a contradiction, as to affirm 
that one thing is at the same moment both another and / 
itself. 
On the doctrine of transubstantiation and the real 
presence is grounded the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
sacramental elements being transubstantiated into the 
body and blood of Christ, are offered by Christ, through 
the ministry of the priest, as a sacrifice of atonement 
for the living and the dead. In the decrees and canons 
of the Council of Trent, the doctrine of the Roman 
_ Church is thus authoritatively promulgated :-—‘ Since 
there was no perfection under the first testament, as the 
apostle Paul testified, because of the ‘weakness of the 
Leyitical priesthood, it behoved God, the father of mer- 
cies, to ordain that another priest should arise, after 
the order of Melchisedek, even our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who might complete and bring to perfection as many as 
should be sanctified. He, therefore, our God and Lord, 
when about to offer himself once for all to God the 
- Father by his death, on the altar of the cross, that there 
he might accomplish eternal redemption—knowing that 
his priesthood was not to be abolished by death—in the 
last Supper, on the night in which he was betrayed, de- 
clared himself to be constituted a priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedek, offered his body and blood to 
God the Father under the species of bread and wine, and 
_ by these symbols delivered the same to be received by 
his apostles, whom he then appointed priests of the new 
testament, and commanded them and their successors in 

the priesthood to offer ihe same, saying, ‘ Do this for a 
commemoration of me.’ 
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The council build up this grotesque idol of Mass, 
propitiation, priesthood, and worship, on the simple 
narrative before recited of our Lord’s institution of 
the Supper. With unhesitating confidence we put it 
to any person of reflection and candour, if the per- 
usal of that narrative could of itself suggest, however 
remotely, the dogmas which have been based upon it 
—the institution of a New Testament priesthood, and 
the sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood on the night 
in which he was betrayed? When he said, “ Do this,” 
he made the apostles priests, according to the Romish 
interpretation, with authority in his capacity to follow 
his example. Farther, when he said, “This is my 
body,” he changed the elements into the substance of 
himself—flesh, blood, soul, divinity; took himself into 
his own hands; brake his body while it remained 
visibly entire; gave his whole self to the disciples in 
the bread which he distributed ; when they took, it 
was their Saviour—whole Christ—body, soul, divinity, 
which they held in their hands; and when, in obedience 
to the command, they eat, each of them eat—unfeignedly 
I tremble to say it—his body and his blood, really, 
wholly; while the Master on whom they fed looked on 
and blest them. Finally, in the last Supper, Christ 
“¢ offered his body and blood to God.” It is thus the 
Romish faith, that the sacrifice of his body and blood 
was presented before his body was broken or his blood 
shed. But what indication of a sacrifice—the most 
remote—is to be found in the Supper? If the giving 
of the elements was a sacrifice, then it was given to the 
twelve and not to God. 

The sacrifice which Romanists hold to have been 
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offered in the institution of the Suippey and offered 
again upon the cross, is repeated in the Mass whereso- 
ever it is canonically celebrated. The character of this 
oblation is a principal point to be inquired into. 

That the sacrifice of the Mass is propitiatory both for 
the living and the dead, is the heading of Chapter II. in 
the Trent Doctrine of the Mass; and the following is 
the substance of the decree :— 

“ And since the same Christ who once offered him- 
self by his blood on the altar of the cross, is contained. 
in this divine sacrifice which is celebrated in the Mass, 
and offered without blood, the holy council teaches that 
this sacrifice is really propitiatory, and made by Christ 
_ himself; so that if we approach God contrite and peni- 
tent, with a true heart and sincere faith, with fear and 
reverence, we ‘obtain mercy and find grace in season- 
able aid.—(Heb. iv. 16.) For assuredly God is ap- 
peased by this oblation, bestows grace and the gift of 
repentance, and forgives all crimes and sins, how great 
soever: for the sacrifice which is now offered by the 
ministry of the priests, is one and the same as that 
which Christ then offered on the cross, only the mode 
of offering is different. And the fruits of that bloody 
oblation are plentifully enjoyed by means of this un- 
bloody one; so untrue is it that the latter derogates 
from the glory of the former. Wherefore it is properly 
offered, according to apostolic tradition, not only for the 
sins, punishments, satisfactions, and other necessities of 
living believers, but also for the dead in Christ, who 
are not yet thoroughly purified.” 

_ There are four things implied in a sacrifice, on aed 
it is necessary to examine the doctrine of the Mass. 
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There is first the matter of the sacrifice, or that which is 
offered. Consistently with their doctrine of transub- 


stantiation, Romanists do not count it a common thing, . 


as bread and wine, which they lay upon the altar, but 
the same human nature of the Son of God which bore 
our sins on the cross. As the body and blood of Christ 
subsist under the species of bread and wine, it is as 
thus considered that the sacrifice of Christ's human 
nature is made. In this form or mode, the body and 
blood of Christ constitute the subject of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. But, in the words of the Trent Catechism, ‘“‘we 
confess that the sacrifice of the Mass is one and the 
same sacrifice with that of the cross; the victim is one 
and the same Christ Jesus who offered himself once 
only a bloody sacrifice on the altar of the cross. The 
bloody and unbloody victim is still one and the same, 
and the oblation of the cross is daily renewed in the 
eucharistic sacrifice, in obedience to the command of our 
Lord.” In one essential point, the sacrifice of the Cross 
and that of the Mass are thus identified; the victim 
Jesus Christ is one, and that gives to these oblations 
such unity of character, that, in the view of the Romish 


Church, the oblation of the cross is renewed in the 


eucharistic sacrifice. The difference is placed in the 
mode; the one oblation was bloody, the other is un- 
bloody. But the identity which is grounded on this 
distinction, is a gratuitous Popish figment. To call the 
sacrifice unbloody, is in fact to deny that it is a sacri- 
fice, except in a figurative sense; for “without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.” pen 

The next point of importance is the sacrificial act. 
To the question, In what does it consist ? the infallible 
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church gives a faltering and even conflicting response. 
Men of name among them place it in consecration, but 
the Trent Catechism distinguishes between consecration, 
as that which perfects the sacramental character of the 
Eucharist, and oblation, as giving efficacy to the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice. Others place the sacrificial act in the 
fraction of the elements; others, in their oblation ; 
others, again, in the manducation or eating of the 
Lord’s body ; finally, there are not wanting those who 
include all these in the sacrificial act, on the principle, it 


is presumed, of making sure of the right thing by a 


scheme so broad as to embrace all bearings of the ques- 
tion.* The consideration of these things might with 
propriety be extended, because the question wherein the 
sacrificial act consists, is in fact vital to the subject. 
When it is asked, What constitutes a sacrifice? the act 
must be specified not less than the thing to be offered ; 
and so long as Romanist divines disagree in this point, 
they both belie their own claim to uniformity, and 
virtually confess that their doctrine of a eucharistic 
sacrifice is still unsettled. In the mean time, we may 
dispense with the task of proving their sacrificial act in- 
valid, till they make up their minds to tell us what it is. 

However difficult they find it to preserve uniformity 
in their views of the sacrificial act, Romanists agree in 
the efficacy of the sacrifice, and generally ascribe ‘to it, 
in the language of Trent, a propitiatory merit. At the 
same time, we shall find, that, while they hold by the 
Tridentine oracle in terms, there are varieties of expo- 


* Of the whole we may say, as Bellarmine does of an opinion held 
by some of his brethren—This is not sacrifice, but sacrilege. His 
own theory on the point is a specimen of a genuine Popish puzzle. 
—De Missa, lib. i. cap. 27. 
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sition among them on this part of the subject also. 


The council declares that the sacrifice of the Mass is — 


propitiatory for the living and the dead. This language 
can have no other sense than that the Mass is an atone- 
ment for sin, or a rite of expiation, whereby the anger 
of God is appeased, and pardon is procured for the 


worshipper. I grant that in one part the language of 


the council has the appearance of limiting the effect of 
the sacrifice to the commemoration of Christ’s death as 
an explation, and to the application of its benefits to 
the faithful ; for thus runs the decision of the fathers— 
“The Saviour left a visible sacrifice by which the 
bloody sacrifice on the cross might be represented, the 
memory of it preserved to the end of the world, and its 
saving virtue applied for the remission of sins.” But 
in Chapter II. the doctrine of an expiatory sacrifice in 
the Mass is taught in terms as precise and explicit as 
Romanists could use—Romanists, I say, who neces- 
sarily talk somewhat confusedly on the subject, from the 
medley of human observances and of Christ's merits 
which enter into their idea of atonement. “Since the 
same Christ who once offered himself by his blood on 
the altar of the cross, is contained in this divine sacrifice 
which is celebrated in the Mass, the holy council 
teaches that this sacrifice is really propitiatory, and 
made by Christ himself; so that if we approach God 
contrite and penitent, we obtain mercy, for assuredly 
God is appeased by this al and forgives all crimes 
and sins how great soever.” 
With characteristic polemical adroitness, Bossuet,* 

willing to conceal the more cffensive features of Ro- 


* Exposition de la Doc. de l’Eglise Cath. § xiii. 
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manism, cites only the first of the above quotations. 
He does, indeed, call the sacrifice of the Mass “ propi- 
tiatory,” but in explanation represents it as commemora- 
tive and intercessory. There is in it, he says, a perpetual 
remembrance or memorial of Christ’s obedience to the 
death of the cross; so that nothing is wanting to 
a true sacrifice. Again, as all Christians acknowledge 
that the presence of Jesus Christ is a mode of his 
all-prevalent intercession, so the Catholic believes that 
Christ, present in the Eucharist under the emblems of 
his death, makes intercession for us, and continually 
represents to the Father the death which he endured 
for his church. 

Such is the view which this boasted defender of the 
faith gives as the doctrine of the Council of Trent, and 
to this representation he imparts a degree of plausibi- 
lity by the partial quotation with which he supports it. 
But that God is appeased by this oblation, and forgives 
all crimes and sins how great soever ; that it is in this 
sense the Tridentine fathers declared the sacrifice to be 
propitiatory both for the living and the dead ; and that 
this statement is to be taken along with the other parts 
of the decree, if we would fully arrive at the mind and 
intent of this leading Romish authority, are things to 
which the Gallican Bishop is too astute to help us, and 
which we must find for ourselves. 

But Bossuet has another feat to achieve on which he 
does not venture, viz., to show that a rite which, as ex- 
plained, he makes appear to be little more than an act 
of memorial and of intercession, he should nevertheless 
call propitiatory ; for he cannot decently avoid the use 
of the term. It is just as clear as words can make it, 
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that if what Christ renews and perpetuates in the Eu- 
charist is the memorial or remembrance of his’ death 
on the cross, the ordinance, after all, is not a sacrifice, 
but a representation of one. And farther, if Christ's 
presence in the Eucharist is an act of intercession, in 
which he represents to God what he suffered for his 
people, there is nothing in this of propitiation, except 
in so far as what is done is a memorial and an emblem 
of the true propitiation which Christ made on the cross. 
To call the sacrifice propitiatory, and to explain it as 
commemorative and intercessory, is to conceal the - 
writer's real meaning by a play of words. Bossuet 
and his imitators may glory as they will in the varia- 
tions of Protestantism, but in his own defence of Trent 
phraseology and concealment of Trent doctrine, we 
have an example of deviation from fairness of statement © 
—prevarication, we may justly call it—well suited, it 
may be, to the dexterity of the Jesuit, but doing no cre- 
dit to holy orders, or to a professed zeal for truth. 
Nothing can be farther from the purpose, and un- 
meaning in itself, than to speak of a propitiatory sacri- 
fice that consists merely in a memorial or application 
of the oblation on the cross.) What is meant by the 
application of a sacrifice? Is it not the putting of the 
worshipper in possession of its benefits ? Does not the 
whole testimony of Scripture bear that this is the fruit 
of faith in Christ ? Does not the apostle say in express 
terms, that ‘‘God hath set him forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood”? This we can well 
understand, and would with all our hearts rejoice to 
embrace as the counsel of God for our salvation. But 
what meaning is attachable to the statement that one 
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sacrifice is applied by another, or that a sacrifice is 
applied by the repetition of itself? If Christ is really 
offered up in the Mass for the living and the dead, 
what is there in such a sacrifice adapted to make appli- 
cation of saving benefits more than in the blood of the 
cross ? If the one be as really a propitiation as the 
other—if the one be, in fact, a renewing of the other, 
how is it that the purposes which they respectively ful- 
fil are so widely different? In one word, how can an 
atonement apply an atonement? For men to suppose . 
that there is any definite meaning in this, is surely to 
deceive themselves. 

But though we could discover a tangible idea in this 
exposition of the Romish creed, on what authority, we 
demand, does any man or council of men presume to 
prescribe a method of acceptance for which not a shadow 
of countenance, not a syllable of support, can be deduced 
from the living oracles of God? ‘To the law and to 
the testimony.” Wo to the blind leaders of the blind 
who would obscure and encumber the way of grace by 
inventions and traditions of men. 

Not only does such a dogma nullify the scriptural 
mode of receiving the atonement of the Redeemer; it 
nullifies the atonement itself. If the sacrifice of the 
Mass be propitiatory in such sort as to appease the 
divine anger, and to obtain the forgiveness of all crimes 
and sins—let men call it memorial or repetition, or by 
what name they please—how plainly is it chargeable on 
the Romish doctrine that it represents the one offering 
of the Redeemer as insufficient ‘and incomplete? In 
the language of an old Protestant worthy, “ The Romish 
Church holds that the sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper 
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is all one for substance with the sacrifice which he offer- 
ed on the cross; if that be so, then the sacrifice in the 
Eucharist must either be a continuance of that sacrifice 
which was begun on the cross, or else an alteration or 
repetition of it. Now, let them choose of these twain 


which they will; if they say it is a continuance of the i 


sacrifice on the cross, Christ being but the beginner, and 
the priest the finisher thereof, they make it imperfect; 


for to continue a thing till it be accomplished, is to bring © 


‘perfection into it; but Christ’s sacrifice on the cross was 
then fully perfected, as by his own testimony appears 
when he said, J¢ ts finished. Again, if they say itis a 
repetition of Christ’s sacrifice, thus also they make it im- 
perfect; for that is the reason which the Holy Ghost 
useth to prove that the sacrifices of the Old Testament 
were imperfect, because they were repeated.”* It 
may be added, How can the sacrifice of the Mass be the 
same sacrificial offering as the death of Christ, on the 
Romanist’s own principles, seeing that there was the 
laying down of life in the one case, and no shedding of 
blood in the other? ‘How can a thing be repeated, 
when it is quite a different thing that is done? 

The oneness of Christ's sacrifice, as a proof of its su- 
periority to the sacrifices of the law, is a point which 
the apostle urges as decisive. When the Romanist says 
it is only against the multiplicity of legal offerings that 
the apostle argues, which being different sacrifices, gave 
continual proof of inefficacy, but not against the repéti- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice in the service of the Mass; we 
answer, that the principle which holds in the one case 
applies in the other. For how can the sacrifice of the 


* % Perkin’s Reformed Catholic. 
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cross be regarded as complete, if to give it effect repeti- 
tion be necessary ?—a sentiment directly opposed to the 
whole scope of the apostle’s reasoning, and to the con- 
clusion at which he arrives, that “by one offering 
Christ hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 

However the Bellarmines and Bossuets may shy the 
more plain and straightforward teaching of their church, 
in which they have imitators among their party in these 
Protestant lands, the fact that Rome pretends to possess 
a true propitiatory offering—an effectual expiation of 
human guilt—is implied in the functions with which they 
invest the officiating minister, who isa priest in the strict 
and proper sense of the term—a holy person set apart 
with exclusive right to offer sacrifice on the altar of God. 
This is the last point connected with the sacrifice of the 
Mass, which I now proceed shortly to consider. 

The offering up of sacrifice is a characteristic function 
of the priesthood. ‘For every high priest taken from 
among men, is ordained for men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.” 
Under the New Testament we acknowledge no priest but 
Christ, as we know of no sacrifice but his. But what says 
the Council of Trent? ‘Sacrifices and priesthood are so 
joined by the ordinance of God, that both are joined 
together in every dispensation. Since, therefore, under 
the New Testament, the Catholic Church has received, 
by divine institution, the holy and visible sacrifice of 
the Eucharist, it must be acknowledged that she has a 
new, and yisible, and eternal priesthood in the place of 
the old. This priesthood was instituted by the Lord 
our Saviour, and to his apostles and their successors in 
the priesthood the power was given to consecrate, offer, 
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and minister his body and blood, and also to remit and 
retain sins.” To this adds the Catechism of Trent, 
“ Priests are, as it were, the interpreters and messengers. 
of God, who sustain his person on earth, and are justly 
called, not only angels, but ‘gods,’ holding, as they do, ° 
amongst us the power and majesty of the immortal God.” 
Nor need such lofty titles surprise us, when we consider 
the authority from which these sacerdotal deities hold 


their office and their powers. The Pope, who is to them 


the fountain of grace and jurisdiction, is worshipped as 
the “ pontifex optimus maximus, the prince of bishops— 
in order, Melchisedek—in dignity, Aaron—in authority, 
Moses—in anointing, Christ.”* Unearthly pretensions! 
Yet they are in harmony with the doctrine of the Mass, 
which we are now considering; in harmony also with 
the spirit which pervades the entire system of Popery. 
All things are made subservient to the authority and 
glorification of the priesthood. The priest stands be- 
tween the soul and God; negotiates for man the-interests 
of his salvation; understands and interprets for him the 
Scriptures of truth; hears his confession, and thus in- 
tercepts the contrition of the penitent on its way to the 
throne; consecrate and offers the sacrifice, which ap- 
peases God for all sins and crimes how great soever; 
and finally pronounces, as “a god upon earth,” the ab- 
solution of the suppliant. Who is this that usurps the 
place amd authority of Him who is mighty to save? 
Presumptuous and fearful as is the audacity of such 
pretensions, our wonder will somewhat abate when we 
reflect that, if men have once their claim admitted to the 
power of conyerting sacramental elements into the mat- 
* Tsid. Moscon, ap Downam Papa Antichristus. 
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ter of a sacrifice, the very flesh and blood of the incar- 
nate Son of God, there is no height of arrogance which 
they may not after this be expected to reach; and it 
may be added, no prostration of mind to which those 
are not prepared to stoop, who tamely bow to the leger- 
demain idol of transubstantiation. 

One half despairs of the power of evidence in hand- 
ling so grievous a case of intellectual surrender to claims 
the most absurd and extravagant—claims, the very auda- 
city of which seems to overbear the understandings of 
men, and to prepare them for any measure of obsequi- 
ousness to priestly dictation. Well may Popery demand 
that the Bible shall be a sealed book. In no point is 
its usurpation of dominion over faith in more direct 
contradiction to the teachings of Scripture than on the 
subject of the priesthood. Under the law, “the priests 
truly were many, because they were not suffered to con- 
tinue, by reason of death; but this man, Christ Jesus, 
because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood.” Who, then, may share with Christ the honours 
of the New Testament priesthood, or claim the delega- 
tion of its powers as he possessed them, and of which 
no typical priest could partake? Is’it not plainly ap- 
propriated to himself, in distinction from every priestly 
office of plurality and succession? The acts of his 
priesthood were sacrifice and intercession. ‘“ Every 
high priest is ordained to offer gifts and _ sacrifices, 
wherefore it is of necessity that this man haye some- 
what also to offer.” ‘* He is able also to save them to | 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.” ‘“ Who is 
sufficient for these things, but He, of whom it is testi- 
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fied thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chisedek ?” If none can share in his functions, how can 
there be priests under the gospel? If his priesthood be 
immutable, what room for succession? If those who 
take the title of priests are so called merely as ministers 
of Christ, why assume a misnomer, when nothing more 

"is meant than offering up spiritual sacrifices? If 
more is meant, even the offering up of a veritable sacri- 
fice—and such, we know, is the avowed intention—the 
vaunted prerogative of Popery—what, I ask again, is 
this, but a usurpation of Christ’s place in the functions 
of the priesthood, which under the New Testament is 
one, and the high priest one? The priest, indeed, is 
said to be a minister under Christ. What signifies this, if 
he offers up a true propitiatory oblation? To advance 
such a pretension, how plainly is it to usurp the place 
of the “ High Priest who became us, who needeth not 
daily as those high priests to offer up sacrifice first for 
his own sins and then for the people’s, for this he did 
once when‘ he offered up himself?” _ 

The appeals which Romish divines make to the 
Word of God in support of the views which we are 
now controverting are deserving of notice, chiefly as 
affording evidence of the purely imaginary grounds on 
which our opponents attempt to accredit their claims by 
“ warrant of Scripture.” One of their most notable 
arguments is drawn from the history of Melchisedek. 
He was a type of Christ, as all allow. That the bread. 
and wine which he presented were the materials of a 
sacrifice, is what Romanists maintain ; that the bringing 
forth of these was a sacrificial act, is what they also 
assert ;—-Christ being of the order of Melchisedek, be- 
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hoved, in like manner, to offer a sacrifice of bread and 
wine ;—and where shall we find this sacrifice but in the 
service of the Mass? This mode of reasoning is cer- 
tainly abundantly facile, and, on arriving at a certain 
stage, nothing can be more conclusive. Grant the pre- 
mises, and the consequence will follow. But the points 
assumed with respect to the subject and act of presen- 
tation are precisely those which require to be debated 
between Romanist and Protestant interpreters. What 
mockery of interpretation to educe from an act of patri- 
archal hospitality an inspired warrant for the mystery 
of transubstantiation, and for a sacrificial oblation of the 
flesh and blood of a living Redeemer, by the hands of 
human priests, on a thousand altars, in all parts of the 
earth, for remission of sins, to the end of the world! 
The offic'al acts of Melchisedek, as applied by the apostle 
to evince his superiority to the priesthood of Aaron, 
were his receiving tithes of Abraham, and blessing him 
that had the promises ; for, as reasons the apostle, without 
all contradiction the less is blessed of the better, and, as 
I may so say, Levi, who receiveth tithes, paid tithes in 
Abraham. What, then, the superiority of Christ's order 
of priesthood, since he arose after the similitude of Mel- 
chisedek, and was made after the power of an endless life! 

Another text which the Romanists plead is Malachi 
i. 11—a prediction of the times of the gospel. ‘ In every 
place incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering.” Here the Romanist can see nothing but the 
Mass. Give him all that he must take for granted, and 
his inference is indisputable. Say that offering means 
sacrifice—a sacrifice of blood in an unbloody form ;— 
-an offering which takes away all crimes and sins how 
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great soever—a sacrifice, typical, in these respects, of an 
evangelical oblation—find these things in the prophecy 
of Malachi, and who shall deny it to be a prediction of 
the Mass? Subtract from the case as stated all that is 
' gratuitous, what of the Mass remains? The prophet 
speaks of an offering, not a sacrifice of blood—less still 
of an unbloody sacrifice of blood—least of all of a sacri- 
fice in which wine is converted into blood, and yet, in 
all its properties, remains precisely the same. The 
words of the oracle offered no excuse for such an out- 
rageous travesty. Offerings and incense of a very diffe- 
rent kind are intended. All spiritual services are sacri- 
fices and offerings in a figurative sense. Praise is the 
sacrifice of the lips; and obedience the presentation of 
the body. These are offerings of which the Scriptures 
speak expressly. But where shall ingenuity itself find 
a syllable of Mass sacrifice, and of its kindred mumme- 
ries, within the compass of the Bible ? 

The passage on which. Bellarmine lays main stress, | is 
1 Cor. x. 21—“ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers. of the 
Lord’s table and of the table of devils.” He finds here 
certain points of comparison, among which are the table 
of the Lord corresponding to heathen altars, and the 
sacramental elements to the heathen sacrifices. Hence 
there is in the Eucharist a sacrifice as well as a sacra- 
ment. ‘To see the futility of this, we have but to con- 
sider the scope of the apostle’s exhortation. He is 
dissuading the Corinthians from eating of those things 
that were offered in sacrifice unto idols. The point of 
comparison on which his exhortation turns, is the mean- 
ing of the act as one of religious fellowship and profes-. 
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sion. By eating of the sacrifices, the heathen considered 
themselves as joining together in doing honour to their 
idol gods. The Jew was in a similar way a partaker of 
the altar. In like manner, at the Lord’s table, Christians 
partaking of the one loaf jointly profess the faith of Christ, 
their participation in the fruits of his death, and their 
engagement to his service. How, then, could Christians 
eat of things sacrificed to idols, in the circumstances 
specified, without a practical renunciation of their Chris- 
tian profession? What is there in this to imply that the 
Lord’s table is an altar, and the sacramental elements 
the matter of a sacrifice? It was not the partaking of 
meats that had been laid on the altar which constituted 
the sacrifice. In like manner, it is not the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper that constitutes the New Testament 
sacrifice,—the Supper is a memorial in which the friends 
of Christ testify their faith in “ the offering of his body 
once for all.” 

The subject that has thus shortly engaged our atten- 
tion, is one by no means difficult to handle, so far as its 
merits are to be determined by the standard of reason 
and of Scripture. The service of the Mass, as a piece 
of elaborate ceremonial, is more cumbrous than impos- 
ing. If the doctrine of the Mass is startling, this is not 
owing to plausibilities or dexterous sophistries advanced 
in its support, but to the astounding defiance of coramon 
sense, the priestly dogmatism, and the systematic per- 
version of Scripture, with which this most daring of 
lying inventions is propounded and upheld. Toa mind 
not preoccupied with the idola theatri, and prepared to 
obey with unreasoning submission the dictates of churchi 
authority, that unparalleled compound of incredibilities 
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—the Mass—can present nothing but matter of surprise, 
contempt, and reprobation. The great difficulty is to 
deal with those who lie under the spell of this unheard- 
of delusion, and to awaken them to see with their own 
eyes the facts of experience, and with their own ears to 
hear the voice of truth. Alas! have they not made a 
surrender of the understanding to an usurped authority 
in the very act of receiving the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion, on which the success of the Romish imposture 
mainly turns? Let ‘a man embrace the flat physical 
contradiction which that article presents, is not then the 
state of mind to which he is brought plainly this, that 
he receives his faith from the priest as a divinely-autho- 
rised teacher ; feels that he is required neither to ex- 
amine, nor reason, nor judge in matters of salvation ; that 
doubt is disobedience; that freedom of thought is re- 
bellion ; that another has the keeping of his conscience, 
and gives him the law of his belief? How shail access 
be found to a mind that is thus devoutly shut against 
evidence? The virtue of implicit faith is to ask no evi- 
dence, to believe without it and against it, and to reject 
the literal testimony of inspiration itself; for it is not 
his to interpret what the priest alone can teach him to 
understand. ; 

It only remains to offer a very few remarks on the 
adoration of the host, or consecrated wafer—a sequel of 
the errors which are entertained regarding “the real 
presence,” and the transubstantiation of the sacramental 
elements. Christ being thus corporeally present, is he 
not to be adored? The act of adoration is accordingly 
rendered to the host by the priest after consecration ; 
and on its elevation before the people, they kneel and 
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worship. Is it the sacrament, or is it Christ in the sa- 
crament, which Romanists make the object of adora- 
tion? To escape the charge of idolatry, some of their 
apologists have stood on this distinction. It is another 
of those devices which are employed to deceive the 
simple. Both in the canons and in the catechism of 
Trent, the adoration of the host, in the plain and literal 
sense of the words, is taught and inculcated. ‘“ The 
worship to be given to this most holy sacrament,” is the 
title of Chapter V., concerning the Eucharist. It bears in 
express terms, that “all believers in Christ should offer 
to this most holy sacrament the worship of /atria, which 
is due to the true God;” and Canon VI. denounces a 
curse against ‘every man who shall say that it is not 
to be publicly exhibited to the people to be adored, and 
that its worshippers are guilty of idolatry.” 

On the strength of the proofs brought from Scrip- 
ture and reason, that transubstantiation is a ground- 
less and absurd imagination, do we maintain that the 
adoration of the host has not a shadow of support to 
rest on, and that it is an idolatrous corruption of the 
ordinance of Christ. Among Romanists there are, in- 
deed, some who deny that the adoration of the host is 
grounded on the tenet of transubstantiation, and who 
affirm that its true basis is the real presence of Christ in 
the Supper. But this signifies nothing to the argument. 
For how is the real presence ascertained, on Popish 
principles? Is it not by the conversion of the elements 
into the body and blood of the Lord? It has also been 
urged, as a plea for the worshipper of the host, that even 
were he mistaken in his belief of the nature of the sa- 
crament, and of the bodily presence of the Lord under 
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the bread and wine, still, as his intention is to worship . 


the true God, his adoration cannot be denounced as 
idolatrous. Is it not plain, that the like plea might be 
made for idolaters of every name and grade? Which 
of them will admit that he worships an idol—that the 
object of his adoration is a creature, and not a god? 
We do not accuse Romanists of worshipping an object 
to which, in their opinion, divine honours are not justly 
due. Their error, however unintentional, is not the less 


real. Their mistake cannot change the nature of the ~ 


act itself, as one of misdirected devotion. “They wor- 
ship the host, supposing it to be our Saviour’s body ; 
but they not only mistake Christ to be in a place where 
he is not—they moreover adore that for Christ which 
really is not, but a mere created substance.”* The Mass 
worshipper is thus'in the predicament of the poor 


heathen, who worships the work of his own hands or the _ 


host of heaven, and fondly but impiously calls them God. 
Such is “‘ the adoration of the host,” even among those 
who seek to refine it away by subtleties of distinction. 
How very certain that the multitude, who are unheeding 
of or unskilled in such metaphysical niceties, intend 
nothing else than to worship the visible wafer in the 
grossest sense of idolatrous veneration ? 

I do not insist, as might be done, on the uncertainty 
which, according to Popish principles, must ever attach 
to the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, from the 
conditions necessary to the success of this stupendous 
miracle. The intention of the priest to consecrate, is 
indispensable to the transubstantiation of the elements 


into Christ’s body and blood; and the want of He 


* Gibson’s Preservative, tit. vii. 
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intention, or the presence of bad intention, will spoil 
the entire process, and frustrate the sacramental prodigy. 
That the spiritual good of the celebrant should be thus 
absolutely dependent on the officiating minister, is a 
precarious privilege to the former, and must often be a 
source of anxious fear to a serious Catholic. I do not, 
indeed, bring forward this as disproving his doctrine, 
because it may be said, that Christ gives power to the 
priest, on what conditions he pleases, and that Romanists 
affirm no more than the bodily presence in circumstances 
which are consonant to the declared will of the Saviour; 
but the objection before stated we hold to be abundant 
of itself—that transubstantiation having no ‘‘ warrant of 
Scripture,” and being equally repugnant to piety and 
reason, the adoration of the host is the worship of a 
water under strong delusion and a lie. 

When Roman Catholics justify their adoration of the 
host, on the ground that our Lord is to be worshipped 
everywhere and in all things, and that, as believing him 
to be especially present in the Eucharist, they are called 
upon with peculiar obligation to worship him in that 
ordinance, they argue upon a mistaken analogy. For, 
by their doctrine of transubstantiation, Christ is not only 
especially present in the Supper, but present in such 
a manner as he is not in the other services of religion. 
His body, soul, and divinity subsist under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. Now, as Cardinal Pallavicini 
argues, “to make a whole adorable, it is sufficient that 
one part be so; and therefore since the body of Christ 
is adorable, the sacrament, for its sake, is to be worship- 
ped.”* With this view the whole mummery of the 


* Preservative, tit. vii. 
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Mass accords. The wafer having received the homage 
of priest and worshippers in the Mass, is borne about 
the streets in procession, to summon the adoration of 
the people on bended knee. As this is one of the most 
antiscriptural corruptions of the Romish Church, so it 
is one of the most prominent; and as to the intent of it, 
it is never denied save in controversy, when a veil must 
be thrown over the more flagrant features of the Popish 
system. 

Had I the ear of Roman Catholics, I would, in the 
bowels of affection, beseech them to ponder the ques- . 
tion, Is it safe thus to let another judge for you when 
you are yourselves the party to be judged? For what 
purpose has your bountiful Creator gifted you with rea- 
son, but that you should exercise it on every subject 
that concerns your welfare? Is it the way to show your 
value for the boon, to abstain from its use and improve- 
ment? Can you suppose that God would bestow so 
rich a gift in vain? And is it not in vain, as regards 
the weightiest of all matters, if you take your religion 
upon trust? Is it conceivable that you should be at 
liberty to jadge and to act for yourselves in the affairs 
of the world, and that this right should be denied you 
in the affairs of the soul? You say you must not in- 
quire for yourselves; that the church, the infallible 
judge of truth, forbids you. But can you suppose that 
God will put the church above his word, above his 
authority, above himself ? : 

If God be pleased to speak, will you refuse to hear 
him? Now, Christ says, ‘“‘Search the Scriptures.” 
Reply not, These are’ the words of heretics—of “ John 
Calvin’s Bible.” Indeed, they are not; but the very 
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words of Christ, as contained in the version which 
your priests have sanctioned. The copy of the New 
Testament from which I quote bears on the face of it 
that it is translated and printed for the use of the faith- 
ful; and if your priests forbid in private what they say 
publicly and in print you may do, do they not puta 
cheat on the world and you, and contradict themselves? 
Think how responsible you are for making the best use 
you can of all your faculties, and of. all God's gifts. 
Suffer yourselves to reflect seriously on this, and you 
cannot but see that no power can release you from such 
responsibility. Rest not content in the easy belief that 
the authority of the church relieves you from the trouble 
of caring for your souls, and that the affairs of your 
salvation will be transacted for you by the priest, to whom 
such matters belong. Ah! be not deceived. When 
judgment comes, who then will appear for you? Will 
it be enough to say, The priest so instructed me, and 
I believed. He bade me be of good cheer; my sins 
were forgiven me. He told me to obey his word, 
rather than to trust my senses—they might deceive, 
the church could not—and to take, on his credit, what 
the Bible taught, instead of interpreting it for myself. 
Notice the different appeal which we make to you 
from that of your spiritual guides. When they say 
ye shall understand the Bible according to our inter- 
- pretation, do they not in other words say, Follow us? 
We call on you to search the Scriptures, whether these 
things are so—mark then, our cali to you is to follow 
not us but Christ. When the priest enjoins you on 
pain of excommunication to believe as the church be- 
lieves, whose teaching you receive only from him, does 
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he not support his authority by an appeal to your fears ? 
We beseech you to have no fear but of God; to allow 
no human being to take his place; and at least to learn 
for yourselves what guide you should follow—what rule 
of faith obey. Oh! quit you like men. The apostles 
themselves spoke to the judgment and the conscience, 
instead of stopping the mouth of inquiry. “I speak,” 
says Paul, “as unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 
Scorn to be passive in the most momentous of questions 
that can engage a rational and immortal nature. Finally, 
let us all with one accord continually seek an under- 
standing, that we may know Him that is true, and that 
we may be in Him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life. Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols. Amen. 
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PURGATORY AND INDULGENCES. 


As my subject is large and my time brief, I shall not 
make many observations in the way of preface. It is de- 
lightful to find that the Christian community is awaken- 
ing again to a sense of the true nature of the antichristian 
apostasy—a system so clearly delineated in the Word of 
God, that one has justly remarked that it is almost like 
an advertisement in the “ Hue and Cry,” and forms a 
striking evidence of the inspiration of Scripture. The 
real struggle with this system, however, is only com- 
mencing, and the present may be regarded as a skir- 
mish of outposts. — 

The singular and piebald creed of Popery consists 
chiefly of three sections, It consists partly of perverted 
Scripture truths, partly of appropriations of fables 
from heathenism, and partly of pure inventions. Our 
subject will afford samples of the two last elements. 
But a close examination will convince us that the 
whole creed of Popery—the whole “ cunningly-devised | 
fable”—from whatever source derived, and however 

absurd and unscriptural, is eminently fitted, wher- 
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ever believed, to accomplish the grand objects of the 
antichristian system, viz. to degrade the only Saviour 
of sinners, whilst it exalts and enriches the priesthood 
of Rome. 

The name Purgatory is derived from a Latin word, | 
signifying to cleanse or purify, and the doctrine itself is 
briefly defined in the creed of Pope Pius IV., art. ix., 
as follows: “I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, 
and that the souls therein detained are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful.” The Council of Trent, sess. 
xxv., states the matter more fully: ‘Since the Catholic 
Church, instructed by the Holy Spirit, from the Sacred 
Writings and the ancient traditions of the fathers, hath 
taught in holy councils, and, lastly, in this cecumenical 
council, that there is a purgatory, and that the souls de- 
tained there are assisted by the suffrages of the faithful, 
but especially by the acceptable sacrifice of the mass, 
this holy council commands all bishops diligently to en- 
deavour that the wholesome doctrine concerning purga- 
tory delivered unto us by venerable fathers and sacred 
councils, be believed, held, taught, and every where 
preached by Christ’s faithful.” Rome, as usual, seals 
all this with a curse. Hers is, in fact, pre-eminently 
the religion of cursing. She has no sympathy with the 
poor unenlightened Protestants, who can see no such 
extraordinary doctrine in the Word of God as that of 
a middle state, or any intimation that the finished work 
of Christ requires to be supplemented by some imagi- 
nary future fire, and she simply hurls against all such 
a sweeping anathema—“ If any one shall say that, after 
the reception of the grace of justification, the guilt is so 
remitted to the penitent sinner, and the penalty of eter- 
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nal punishment destroyed, that no penalty of temporal 
punishment remains to be paid either in this world or 
in the future, in purgatory, before the access to the king- 
dom of heaven can be open, let him be accursed.” —(Cone. 
Trid., sess. vi.) This may be sufficient to prove the gene- 
ral fact, that the doctrine of purgatory, as commonly 
understood, is authoritatively taught by Papists, although 
it is otherwise notorious as one of the prominent pecu- 
liarities of the Romish system. | 

If it be asked, What kind of souls are understood 
to be confined to purgatory? the answer is, curiously 
enough, The souls of “just men,” and chiefly that they 
may be cleansed from the remains of what are called 
venial sins. This is a point specially to be noticed. 
The real reason of it we shall afterwards endeavour to 
explain. But, in the mean time, let it be observed, as 
an important fact, that it is good men, as understood by 
Rome, and not bad, that are supposed to go to purgatory, 
and therefore that in one sense it isa kind of favour to 
_ get into purgatory. Protestants, and all such mortal 
sinners who deny the very existence of purgatory, are 
cursed, as we have seen, and rigidly excluded from the 
advantages of such a place of transition towards glory. 
A great authority in the Popish Church says, “ The 
belief in purgatory is an article of faith, so that they who 
do not believe it shall never arrive there, but must be 
tormented in the eternal fire of hell.” This is the real 
amount of the charity of Rome, of which we some- 
times hear so much, when properly examined. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent says, ‘In the fire 
of purgatory, the souls of just men are cleansed by a 
temporary punishment, in order to be admitted into 
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their eternal country, ‘into which nothing defiled 
entereth.’” The following, also, is from “The Ground 
of the Catholic Doctrine contained in the Profession of - 
Faith,” published by Pope Pius IV., by way of ques- 
tion and answer. ‘“ What sort of Christians go to pur- 
gatory? Ans. 1. Such as die guilty of lesser sins, 
which we commonly call venial, as many Christians do, 
who, either by sudden death or otherwise, are taken 
out of this life before they have repented for these ordi- 
nary failings. 2. Such as, having been formerly guilty 
of greater sins, have not made full satisfaction for them 
to divine justice.” Now, if a man will only blindly 
submit and believe, it is very easy to be a saint in the 
estimation of Rome. All Protestants, along with hea- 
thens, are, as we have seen, sent at once to the place of 
torment, and this seems the principal design of hell under 
the Popish system, whilst every Papist, however wicked, 
if he have only time to send for the priest, and money 
enough to pay for absolution, is ‘allowed to go to his 
"grave with the persuasion that purgatory, and the gifts 
of his relations, will secure the additional cleansing of 
which he stands in need.* And, in point of fact, whilst 
scarcely any true Papist is ever sent by the priesthood to 
a more dreadful doom than purgatory, it seems to be the 
policy of the Church of Rome to send almost all her fol- 
lowers thither ; and, still more wonderful! for the pur- 
pose, we presume, of conferring a kind of respectability 
on the place, priests, bishops, and popes, are equally 

‘No Roman Catholic of the lower orders has any dread of final 
perdition. I have spoken with them frequently on the subject, and 
never found one of them that supposed he could go to hell.” —Hw- 
dence before the Lords, by the Rev. John Burnet, formerly of Cork, 


now of Camberwell, 
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sent to bear company with their flocks in this great re- 
ceptacle of souls, and to purge out their so-called venial 
sins amidst the flames of the middle state. 
* Those mighty souls who bravely chose to die, 
To have each Papal ghost their company.” 

A great dispute has arisen amongst the casuists of 
Rome in reference to the precise locality of purgatory, 
and the kind of means employed for torturing men 
there. As no light is thrown upon the subject by the 
Divine Word, the conjectures of casuists would pro- 
bably have proved abortive, had not fortunately several 
persons during the dark ages been allowed to escape 
from their prison, to throw some light on this mys- 
terious question. Rome, when at a pinch, generally 
contrives, by means of a miracle or a vision, to help her- 
self out of the difficulty, and so it has been in the pre- 
sent instance. Cardinal Bellarmine, a great authority 
amongst the Papists, tells several pleasant and edifying 
stories of this kind, which, of course, he knows that all 
the devotees of Rome will firmly believe “ like texts of 
Holy Writ,” and which may at least give Protestants an 
idea of what the real notions of Papists are in regard to 
purgatory and its process of torture. We shall quote one 
or two of these, for the purpose of giving our hearers a 
clear idea on this subject ; for, to understand it, must be 
an effectual means of securing the rejection of the doc- 
trine by every enlightened Christian. 

*¢ Bellarmine’s* first narrative is taken out of the his- 
tory of the venerable Bede, who was well acquainted 
with the case. It happened, indeed, in his own time and 
neighbourhood, and, as it well might be, was the com- 


* See Phillpott’s Letters to Butler, p. 122. 
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mon subject of amazement to all around him. A 
pious father of a family, in Northumberland, died, after 
a long illness, in the early part of one night; but, to the 
great terror of those who watched by his body, came to 
life again at the dawn of the following day. All but 
his faithful and affectionate wife fled at the sight of him; 
and to her he communicated, in the most soothing terms, 
the peculiar circumstances of his case; that he had, in- 
deed, been dead, but was permitted to live again upon 
earth, though by no means in the same manner as be- 
fore. In short, he sold all his property, divided the pro- 
duce equally between his wife, his children, and the poor, 
and then retired to the monastery of Melrose. He there 
lived in such a state of unexampled mortification, as made 
it quite evident, even if he had not said a word upon the 
subject, that he had seen things, whatever was the nature 
of them, which no one else had been permitted to behold. 
But he disclosed it all. ‘ One,’ said he, * whose aspect 
was as of light, and his garment glistening, conducted me 
to a valley of great depth and width, but of immeasur- 
able length ; one side of which was dreadful beyond ex- 
pression for its burning heat, and the other as horrible 
for its no less intolerable cold. Both were filled with 
the souls of men, which seemed to be tossed, as by the fury 
of a tempest, from one side to the other ; for, being quite 
unable to endure the heat on the right hand, the miser- 
able wretches kept throwing themselves to the opposite 
side into the equal torment of cold, and thence back 
again into the raging flames. This, thought 1 to myself, 
must be hell ; but my guide answered to my thought, 
thatit was not so.’ ‘This valley,’ says he, ‘is the place 
of torment forthe souls of those who, after delaying to 
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confess and expiate their sins, have at length, in articulo 
mortis, had recourse to penance and so have died. These, 
at the day of judgment, will all be admitted into the 
kingdom of heaven, by reason of their confession and 
penance, late as it was. But meanwhile, many of them 
may be assisted, and liberated before that day, by the 
prayers, alms, and fastings of the living, particularly by 
the sacrifice of the mass.’ 

“ This narrative is stated by Bellarmine to have his 
full belief, not merely on account of the veracity of Bede, 
but also from the edifying nature of the history itself. 
But he proceeds to one of much higher pretensions— 
to a narrative of St Christina. ..... ‘ Immediately 
as I departed from the body,’ says Christina, ‘my soul 
was received by ministers of light and angels of God, 
and conducted to a dark and horrid place, filled with 
the souls of men. The torments which I there witnessed 
are so dreadful that to attempt to describe them would 
be utterly in vain; and there I beheld not a few who 
had been known to me while they were alive. Greatly 
concerned for their hapless state, I asked what place it 
was, thinking it was hell; but I was told that it was 
purgatory, where are kept those who in their life had 
repented indeed of their sins, but had not paid the 
punishment due for them. I was next taken to see 
the torments of hell, where also I recognised some 
of my former acquaintance upon earth. Afterwards 
I was translated to Paradise, even to the throne of 
the Divine Majesty ; and when I saw the Lord con- 
gratulating me, I was beyond measure rejoiced, con- 
cluding, of course, that I should henceforward dwell 
with him for evermore. But he presently said to me, 
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“In very deed, my sweetest daughter, here you shall 
be with me ; but for the present, I offer you your choice, 
Will you stay for ever with me now ? or will you return 
to the earth, and there, in your mortal body, but vit 10ut 
any detriment to it, endure punishment, by which you 
may deliver out of purgatory all those souls whom you 
so much pitied, and may also, by the sight of your pen- 
ance, and the example of your life, be a means of con- 
verting to me some who are yet alive in the body, and 
so come again to me at last with a great increase of your 
merits?” I accepted, without hesitation, the return to 
life, on the condition proposed ; and the Lord, congratu- 
lating me on the promptitude of my obedience, ordered 
that my body should be restored to me; and here I had 
an opportunity of admiring the incredible celerity of the 
blessed spirits ; for, in that very hour, having been placed 
before the throne of God at the first recital of the Agnus 
Dei in the mass which was said for me, at the third my 
body was restored. This is an account of my death and 
my return to life. Iam recalled to life for the correc- 
tion and emendation of men. I entreat you, therefore, 
not to be disturbed at what shall happen to me. I say 
this, because the things which you shall see wrought in 
mé by the will of God, will far exceed human compre-. 
hension.’ 

‘¢ These were her own words,” the author of her life 
adds, “that she walked into burning ovens, and though 
she was so tortured by the flames that her anguish ex- 
torted from her the most horrible cries, yet when she 
came out, there was not a trace of any burning to be 
detected on her body. Again, during a hard frost, she 
would go and place herself under the frozen surface of 
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a river for six days and more at a time. Sometimes she 
would be carried round by the wheel of a water-mill, 
with the water of the river; and after having been 
whirled round in a horrible manner, she was as whole 
in body as if nothing had happened to her—not a limb 
was hurt. At other times, she would make all the dogs 
in the town fall upon her, and would run before them 
like a hunted beast; and yet, in spite of being torn by 
thorns and brambles, and worried and lacerated by the 
dogs, to such a degree that no part of her body escaped 
without wounds, there was not a weal nor a scar to be 


“‘ One instance more he gives, in proof of the possible 
duration of the pains of purgatory, even to the day of 
judgment. He quotes from the life of St Ludgardis, 
written by the same author as that of St Christina. 
‘About this time, Innocent the Third, after having 
held the Lateran Council, departed out of this life, and 
shortly afterwards appeared to Ludgardis. She, as soon 
as she beheld him encircled with a vast flame, demand- 
ed who he was; and, on his answering that he was 
Pope Innocent, exclaimed with a groan, “ What can this 
be ? how is it that the common father of us all is thus 
tormented,” &c. ‘The reasons of my suffering thus,” 
. he answered, “are three in number, and they would have 
consigned me to eternal punishment, had I not, through 
the intercession of the most pious mother of God, towhom 
I founded a monastery, repented when in extremis. As 
it is, though I am spared eternal suffering, yet I shall 
be tortured in the most horrible-manner to the day of 
judgment; and that | am now permitted to come and 
pray for your suffrages, is a boon which the mother of 
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mercy has obtained for me from her Son.” With these 
words he disappeared. Ludgardis not only communicated 
to her holy sisters the sad necessity to which the Pope 
was reduced, in order to obtain their succour, but she 
also herself submitted to astonishing torments on his 
account. The reader,’ adds our author, ‘must under- 
stand that Ludgardis herself revealed to me the three 
causes of the Pope’s sufferings; but I forbear to dis- 
close them, out of reverence to so great a pontiff.’ 
“This instance (such is the comment of Bellarmine) 
always affects me with the greatest terror; for if a 
pontiff entitled to so much praise—one who, to all 
human observation, was not merely a man of integrity 
and prudence, but of eminent, nay, most exemplary, 
sanctity—if even he so narrowly escaped hell, and, as it 
is, must suffer the most excruciating torments till the 
day of judgment, what prelate is there who does not 
tremble ? who does not scrutinize the secrets of hisown 
conscience with the most unsparing rigour?” The de- 
scent of a great pontiff into purgatory must certainly be 
understood to create an extraordinary sensation. When 
from the midst of Austrian sabres and French bayonets, 
’ and laying aside all the resplendent glories of the triple 
crown, he goes down to purgatory like an ordinary man, 
amidst the common dead, one can imagine the bold 
image of the prophet realized—‘ Hell from beneath is 
moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming. She stir-_ 
reth up all her dead. They cry, Art thou also become 
weak as we? Art thou become like one of us?” But, 
to be serious. There are many similar fables contained 
in Popish books, and they are probably better fitted to 
give us a just conception of the notions spread abroad 
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amongst the Romanists of the nature of purgatory, than 
whole pages of dry definition. 

You must now have a pretty clear idea of what the 
Church of Rome maintains under the name of purga- 
tory, and my object shall be to prove— 

I. That such a doctrine has no foundation in the 
Word of God, but is diametrically opposed to some of 
the plainest principles of the sacred oracles. 

II. To explain whence this doctrine was actually, 
derived ; and, 

III. To show for what reasons it was introduced, 
and why it is so zealously maintained in the Popish 


Church. 


I. The doctrine of purgatory has no foundation in the 
Word of God, but is directly opposed to its plainest 
statements. 

The clear and uniform doctrine of Scripture is, that 
in the future state there are only two regions—one of 
unspeakable and endless blessedness, and another of in- 
conceivable and endless wo. Nowhere is there any in- 
dication of the existence of a middle state, or of any 
change in the circumstances of men after death has set its 
eternal seal upon them. ‘The language of that last mes- 
senger is—‘‘ He that is holy, let him be holy still; he 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in settling such a 
question, we must exclude all mere deductions from 
what is called reason, as the matter is beyond the reach 
of reason, or from the books called Apocrypha, as they 
form no part of the inspired Word of God. This is 
proved in another part of this course of lectures, and I 
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now take it for granted, and only refer to it because one 
of the main Popish proofs of purgatory is taken from an 
Apocryphal book, which not only is not inspired, but does 
not profess to be so.—(2 Maccab. xv. 37-39.) Rome is 
very unwilling to bring the question to the test of Scrip- 
ture, as she must know that the “fire” spoken of there is 
not the temporary fire of purgatory, but fire that “never 
shall be quenched.” And yet, when pressed by Protes- 
tants, some of her divines do profess to defend purgatory 
by a few portions of the New Testament—lI say some of 
her divines, for the Church of Rome herself only dogma- 
tizes and curses, but has never ventured on any autho- 
rized defence of her dogmas from the Word of God. Dr 
Milner is one of her ablest defenders. Charles Butler, 
Esq., one of the most subtle controversialists on the side 
of Rome, has said of “ Milner’s End of Controversy,” 
that it is “‘ the ablest exposition of the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the articles contested with 
her by Protestants, and the ablest statement of the proofs 
by which they are supported, and of the historical facts 
with which they are connected, that has appeared in our 
language.” * Now, Dr Milner gives five passages of 
the New Testament to prove this doctrine of purgatory ;f — 
and, after examining a number of other authors, I can 
find no more of the least plausibility. The first is a 
somewhat remarkable and startling one :—‘‘ What place, 
I ask,” says he, ‘‘ must that be which our Saviour calls 
Abraham’s bosom, where the soul of Lazarus reposed 
(Luke xvi. 22) among other just souls, till he, by 
his sacred passion, paid their ransom? Not heaven, 

* Book of the Roman Catholic Church, p. 192. | 

+ Milner’s End of Controversy, p. 369. 
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otherwise Dives would have addressed himself to God, 
instead of Abraham ; but evidently a middle state, as St 
Augustine teaches.” This must seem to my hearers a 
most extraordinary perversion of a plain passage, for there 
‘is scarcely a portion in Scripture which teaches more 
plainly that there are only two states in the eternal 
world, divided by an impassable gulf. Besides, it is 
plain that Lazarus was in no place of purgatorial pain, for 
Christ adds expressly —‘ Now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented.” Above all, what a singular perversion of 
the Divine Word, to imagine that Abraham, who wascall- 
ed the father of the faithful, and the friend of God, should 
remain two thousand years in purgatory. I happened 
to be arguing some time ago with an Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic on this subject of purgatory, when he maintained 
as usual that all the righteous were in purgatory till the 
death of Christ. I referred to several passages to con- 
fute this notion, and amongst others to that in which 
Moses and Elias are said to have appeared “in glory” 
on Mount Tabor before the death of Christ. With the 
usual quickness of his lively countrymen, he seemed to 
see at once that he was:in a dilemma, but still nothing 
daunted, he retorted, ‘‘ Well, after all, I scarcely think 
they had been in heaven, or they would not have come 
out of wt.” “ But,” said I, “if they had been in pur- 
gatory, according to your theory, they would not have 
got out of it.” This seemed for the time to settle 
this part of the controversy. But we proceed to 
the next text, the great stronghold of this singular 
theory, viz., the passage in 1 Pet. ii, 19—* Christ 
suffered for sins, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit: by which also he went 
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and preached to the spirits in prison ; which sometime 
/ were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah,’ &c. Dr Milner asks, 
“ Of what place is it St Peter speaks?” and he answers, 
“ It is evidently the same which is mentioned in the 
apostles’ creed. He descended into hell, not the hell of 
the damned, to suffer their torments, as the blasphemer 
Calvin asserts, but the prison above-mentioned, or Abra- 
ham’s bosom ; in short, a middle state,” &c. The answer 
to this is very plain. It isnot said that Christ went per- 
sonally to these imprisoned spirits. It is “ by which,” i.¢., 
by which Spirit, ‘‘ he went.” It is not said that he went at 
his death, or after his death, but that he went “whilst the 
long-suffering patience of God waited in the days of 
Noah,” referring evidently to those wicked men (often 
called imprisoned spirits in Scripture, as when it is said 
that Christ came “to preach deliverance to the captives,” 
and the opening of the prison to them that were bound), 
with whom the Spirit of God is said to have striven in the 
days of Noah, and to whom that patriarch was a preacher 
of righteousness. This is the plain and obvious inter- 
pretation of the passage. It cannot possibly have the 
Popish meaning. The antediluvian sinners were mortal 
offenders against God. “very imagination of the 
thoughts of their hearts was only evil continually,” 
and God is expressly said to have brought the “ flood 
on the world of the ungodly.” They never repented 
or confessed, and the idea of priestly absolution did 
not then exist. “They ate and drank, and planted, 
and built, till the flood came and swept them all 
away.” They were, therefore, not fit subjects for 
purgatory, which contains, as we have seen, only 
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“just men,” and Popery must obviously have had a 
purpose to serve when she thought of placing them there. 
But even supposing they had been there, it is surely very 
strange that Christ, in his imaginary visit to purgatory, 
should have made these antediluvian reprobates the 
objects of his special regard, whilst, according to the 
Popish theory, Abraham, and all the saints of the past, 
were found in the same prison. Besides, preaching is 
not the way to rescue souls from purgatory, but suffering, 
masses, and indulgences. If they had been sufficiently 
cleansed by the fire, they would have been rescued, and if 
not, mere preaching would have availed them nothing. 
Besides, even although something extraordinary had hap- 


_ pened on such a wonderful occasion as the death of Christ, 


that would have afforded no rule applicable to the or- 
dinary periods of the church, and the proceedings of 
common ministers. The fable of purgatory, therefore, 
receives no countenance from this passage. Another pas- 
sage quoted by Milner, and much clung to by Romish con- 


- troversialists, is that in 1 Cor. iii. 18, 15—“‘ The fire shall 


try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work 
abide which he hath built, thereupon he shall receive a 
reward. If any man’s work shall be burnt, be shall suffer 
loss: but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 
The fire here spoken of is alleged to be the fire of purga- 
tory, and it is triumphantly asked, ‘“ What other sense can 


_ the passage bear ?” Now, there are two answers to this. 


First, whatever the passage means, it cannot refer to 
purgatory, because purgatory is not a place for “trying” 
men’s works at all. Their works are supposed to be 


“tried and found wanting” before they are sent to purga- 


tory to be cleansed. But besides, the fire spoken of is 
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to try “‘ every man’s work,” which cannot, in any sense, 
apply to purgatory, because multitudes of men are never 
allowed to enter purgatory—purgatory being only for the 
so-called just men of the Popish Church. But, second, 
the passage does not speak at all of saving men by fire, 
but ‘so as by fire”—-a common phrase, indicating the 
narrow escape which some men will make, as it is else- 
where said, “‘ If the righteous scarcely be saved.” The 
apostle is speaking of the inconsistencies of Christians, 
who, at the same time, are building on the true foundation, 
viz. Christ—a foundation on which Popery takes care 
never to build; and he declares that all these errors 
shall be swept away in the judgment, whilst he that 
builds on that foundation shall, at the same time, ‘‘ never 
be ashamed norconfounded world withoutend.” Equally. 
futile is the attempt on the-part of any Papist to twist 
the passage, ‘“* Thou shalt be cast into prison, and shalt 
not depart thence until thou hast paid the uttermost 
"into an argument in favour of purgatory. 
For, according to the theory of Popery, persons who 
do not agree with their adversaries are guilty of mortal 
sin—persons who die in that state do not go to purga- 
tory at all—or, supposing the disagreement to be with God, 
how do they prove that it is not a mortal but a venial 
disagreement that'is spoken of? And, even supposing 
that purgatory were meant, the passage itself confutes 
the Popish theory as to the mode of escape—for it says 
nothing about masses or priests, but declares that 
escape is impossible, until “ thou,” ¢.¢., the man himself, 
“hast paid the uttermost farthing.” The real meaning 
of the passage is obvious. If applicable to temporal 
things, it recommends forgiveness and mutual agree- 
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ment, rather than braving the terrors of law; and, if 
to spiritual things, it is a solemn warning that it is only 
in this life that we can make peace with God. He is 
our adversary, if sinners, and our judge ; and, if we are 
cast into the prison of hell by him, we never shall escape, 
for the uttermost farthing we never shall be able to pay. 
Therefore we are called to “agree with him,” viz., 
through the atoning sacrifice of Christ, who hath finished 
transgression, and made an end of offering for sin. And 
we are to do it whilst we are “in the way”—that isin the 
way to eternity—since after death there is no repentance 
or reconciliation, but “as the tree falleth so it shall 
lie.” 

" The only other passage of any plausibility is that in 
reference to the sin against the Holy Ghost, concerning 
which it is said that it shall not be forgiven, palo in 
this world, “nor in that which is to come,” whence 
the Papists eagerly infer that some sins are forgiven in 
the world that is to come. But unfortunately there are 
two parallel passages, one in Mark, which says that such 
an one “ hath never forgiveness,” and another in Luke, 
which says that this sin “shall not be forgiven him.” 
From which we learn that the phrase in question is only 
a strong mode of stating the impossibility of the forgive- 
ness of the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

In short, Popery—most reluctant at all times to ap- 
peal to Scripture in support of any tenet, and only ob- 
liged to do so when arguing with Protestants—only lays 
bare the hollowness of her own theory, when she at- 
tempts to quote Scripture on the subject of purgatory. 
For not only are such texts altogether insufficient to estab- 
lish this monstrous dogma, it is confuted by the whole 
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tenor of Scripture, and offers violent opposition to some 
of its leading principles. For example, purgatory as- 
sumes the distinction between mortal and venial sin, a 
distinction flagrantly antiscriptural, and most ruinous in 


se its results. The Divine Word declares, that “ cursed is 


every one that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them.” “ He that 
offendeth in one point is guilty of all.” It implies a 
formal denial that the work of Christ is complete in regard 
to a sinner. On the cross, he said, “It is finished ;” 
Popery says, “It is not finished.” In every case of justi- 
fication, God says, “‘ There is no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus ;” Popery says, “‘ There is much 
condemnation.” God says, “ Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect?” “* Your sins shall be white 
as snow though red as crimson.” “TI have cast all thy 
sins behind my back.” ‘'Their sins and their iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more.” Such are the Godlike 
and consoling promises of the gospel. But Popery 
contradicts them all, and preaches an imperfect justifica- 
tion, that she may make room for an imaginary purga- 
tory, and the triumphs of her own covetousness. Again, 
purgatory proceeds on the assumption that the work of 
the Spirit is not complete, or rather that it is neither 
the blood of Christ nor the Spirit of God that can 
thoroughly cleanse a sinner from impurity, but that sin- 
ners are cleansed by means of suffering ; and yet, with 
marvellous inconsistency, Papists maintain that this suf- 
fering may be abridged and even done away altogether for 
payment, not only without loss, but even to the great ad- 
vantage of a Christian. Punishment in the future world 
is never spoken of in Scripture as having any such object. 
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Punishment never in any case is in itself fitted to produce 
such a result. “They gnawed their tongues for pain,” 
we are told of certain in Scripture, but they at the same 
time “‘ blasphemed the God of heaven who had power 
over these plagues.” It proceeds, farther, upon the as- 
sumption, that there are processes of grace after death, 
and that it is lawful and right to pray for the dead ; 
although it is admitted that even Rome herself cannot 
tell with certainty where a soul is, whether in heaven, 
hell, or purgatory ; although the Scripture always speaks 
of an immediate transition of the soul, either to heaven 
or hell, and all prayers in behalf of the dead are 
impious, unscriptural, and unavailing. ‘There is no 
work, nor device, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou 
goest.” ‘Now is the day of salvation.” “To-day if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Minis- 
ters cease to preach in the eternal world, the Spirit 
ceases to strive, “the wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness, whilst the righteous hath hope in his death.” 
Hence we find Christ saying to the thief on the cross, 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” whilst if 
ever there was a man requiring a previous process 
of purification, it was he. And it may give us a 
pretty correct idea of the Popish system, to find that, 
according to their creed, Abraham is kept thousands of 
years in purgatory, whilst the thief, according to Scrip- 
ture, goes at once to paradise. Paul has a desire to depart 
and “to be with Christ.” This is the instant transi- 
tion in his inspired mind, and purgatory is unknown. 
In short, purgatory sets at defiance all the plainest 
principles of the Divine Word—overturns the gospel— 
sets men free from that salutary concern with which 
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they ought to contemplate and prepare for death, and is 
a sordid adaptation to some of the basest tendencies of 
human nature. And this leads me to inquire— 


II. Since purgatory was not derived from the Divine 
Word, but is directly opposed to it, whence and when it 
came into the professing church of Christ. 

It is difficult to fix the precise date and origin of 
the various delusions of Popery, although one can confi- 
dently say of all of them, what our Lord said on another 
occasion, “From the beginning it was not so.” The 
tares were sown to a large extent in God’s garden 
“whilst men slept,” and it is not always possible to trace 
the precise history of the process. Something like the 
notion of purgatory seems to have appeared pretty early 
in the history of the church’s corruption, and it is certain 
that it was borrowed from heathenism. The poor blinded 
heathens reasoned precisely as modern Papists do. They 
alleged that the body was such a muddy and polluted 
vessel, that the soul could not at death be supposed to be 
drawn off so pure as to carry no dregs with it, and, 
therefore, they imagined that a process of purification 
was necessary before these souls could be fit for eter- 
nal happiness. We find the advocates of Christianity 
ridiculing the weakness of human reason on this very 
ground. * Plato divides the dead, just as the Papists 
do, into three classes. Virgil graphically describes the 
purgatory of the heathens, in language which we give in 
the English of Dryden— 


“The ghosts rejected are the unhappy crew, 
Deprived of sepulchres and funeral due; 


* See Nathaniel Taylor’s Preservative against Deism. 
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A hundred years they wander on the shore, 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er.” * 
And still more graphically, in language that almost 
rivals that of St Christina herself— 

‘¢ For this are various penances enjoined, 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind— 

Some plunged in waters—others purged in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drained and all the rust expires. 

All have their manes, and those manes bear 

The few so cleansed to those abodes repair, 

And breathe in ample fields the soft Elysian air; 

Then are they happy, when, by length of time, 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime; 

No speck is left of their habitual stains, 

But the pure ether of the soul remains,” 


What a monstrous pity that Virgil had not formed part 
of the Word of God, or that some plausible pretext could 
not be found yet for at least giving it a place amongst 
the Apocrypha. Then, indeed, there would be some de- 
cent excuse for arguing in favour of purgatory. As itis, 
we must be content to trace its origin to those dark 
ages, those “ times of ignorance,” when men were left to 
walk after the sight of their eyes and the imaginations 
of their hearts, and were given over to vain imagina- 
tions, because they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge. Popery merely appropriated the ‘“ middle 
state” of the heathen asa splendid device for extend- 
ing her dominion into the invisible world, and filling the 
capacious void of her bottomless exchequer. And it is 
somewhat interesting to discover, that Satan himself 
—that dragon from whom the apocalyptic beast re- 
ceives his power—although very clever and full of ex- 
perience, has after all only a limited stock of tricks and 

* Dryden, Aen. 6, 445. + Ibid. Aen. 6, 1002, 
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inventions. He simply palmed off upon the New Tes- 
tament apostasy one of his old devices, from which 
great ruin to souls had sprung, in those times when | 
““men worshipped devils rather than God.” But it is 
one of the fatal marks of Antichrist, to engraft such 
absurd fables upon the faith of the professing church. 
Rome has called down upon her head both the denun- 
ciations of the King of Zion, by largely adding to the re- 
cord of God, on the one hand, “ by her traditions,” and 
by not only taking away parts of it, but by shutting it 
up altogether, on the other, under the brand of an ana- 
thema. And this leads me— 


III. To consider why the heathen theory of purgatory 
was introduced, and is still continued in the Popish 
church. There must be some sufficient reason why a 
theory so monstrous, unscriptural, and even self-contra- 
dictory, should be so vehemently maintained. It seems 
a very singular thing, that any priest should be able to 
pardon mortal sin in a moment, whilst venial sin should 
require a penance of centuries; and that this require- 
ment, although declared to be absolutely necessary in 
itself, should be shortened or abolished again by the pro- 
ceedings of a few sinful men. Still, as a political device, 
it indicates an amazing depth of Satanic cunning; and 
even those portions of the theory which appear most 
incongruous, are all planned with exquisite skill. The 
leading object is to extend the dominion of the church. | 
It was a bold idea, on the part of Antichrist, to aim at 
universal control over the present world, to make 
nations tremble by means of letters under “ the seal of 
the fisherman,” and kings hold the stirrup of him who 
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meekly called himself the “servant of servants ;” but 
still it was only an earthly dominion, after all. How 
much more important to secure a dominion over the 
eternal world also, and over all the dead—a dominion 
stretching backwards to the beginning of time, and 
boundless as the sweep of creation ; and thus to stand, 
like a vast colossus, bestriding both worlds. For the 
Pope to suspend at his girdle the keys of kingdoms 
was much, but to affix to the same girdle the keys of 
eternity was infinitely more—to make a great prison 
in the world of spirits, that he himself might be the 
jailor. At first sight, it appears strange that good 
men should be cast into this prison. But a little 
consideration will convince us that this is an ad- 
mirable part of the plan. Popery can make nothing, at 
all events, out of those whom she stigmatizes as bad 
men; if her wares are to be sold, it must be to her 
friends and allies. And, besides, a door of escape was 
necessary, which she could not possibly give to any 
but her own adherents ; and if you examine, you will 
find that it is quite as important for the purpose in 
hand to make it possible to get out of purgatory, as to 
make it pretty certain that just men shall all goin. It 
is upon this possibility that Rome bases her claims, and 
her calculations of profit. The doctrine of hell is virtu- 
ally discarded, because no creature has power to deliver 
from hell. But purgatory is adopted for the very pur- 
pose of giving scope to the blasphemous claims of a 
corrupt priesthood usurping the place of Christ, and 
making men tremble before them, as if they had “the 
key of David opening so that no man can shut, and 
shutting so that no man can open.” And whereas the 
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uncertainty in regard to every thing about purgatory, 
except its fearful existence, and the power of the priests, 
seems a great defect, it is in reality a great advantage. 
No man can ever tell who is in purgatory, or how long 
souls remain there. There is no telegraphic communica- 
tion with the Vatican to intimate that a soul has arrived 


at the place of fire, or that it has escaped. A bishop of — 


the Church of Rome is said to have once asked his 
chaplain how many masses it took to deliver a soul out 
of purgatory? His sly answer consisted of another ques- 
tion, “‘ How many snow balls,” said he, “do you think 
it would take to heat an oven?” The matter hasnever 
been authoritatively settled. But this very uncertainty is 
turned to large account. Friends are called upon always 
to err on the safe side. Let them go on paying for 
masses as long as their money lasts. It can do no 
harm, whilst the opposite course may be productive of 
ruinous results. Besides, Rome can darken the picture 
of probability to sorrowing relations, just in proportion 
to the intensity of their feelings and the depth of their 
purses. We all know that, in certain cases, in a pre- 
sent world, similar results spring from a similar cause. 
The very “uncertainty of the law” is one great means 
of fostering lawsuits, and prolonging expensive dis- 
putes; and so the uncertainty of purgatory, the cloud of 
doubt which is supposed to hang over it, constitutes a 
great part of the power of those to whom the keys of it 
are given. Above all, one would suppose that it was 
a great mistake to make purgatory a place from which 
men can only escape by the payment of money, for, in 
that case, what is to become of the poor? One would 
imagine that it was a dreadful thing for ministers of 
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Christ to have the power to deliver men out of purga- 
tory, and not to exercise it, especially in regard to the 
poor. Christ’s gospel is preached to the poor, to men 
in the streets and lanes of the city, to those who have 
no money, whilst the gospel of purgatory, if it be a 
gospel, is only preached to the rich; and, says Bishop 
Latimer, “It was a pleasant fiction, and from the be- 
ginning so profitable to the feigners of it, that almost, 
I dare boldly say, there hath been no emperor that hath 
gotten more by taxes and tollages of them that were 
alive, than those, the very and right begotten sons of 
the world, got by dead men’s tributes and gifts."* The 
gospel says, “How hardly shall a rich man enter into 
the kingdom of heaven!” Popery says, ‘‘ How hardly can 
he avoid entering!” This is rather a sore point with the 
Papists, when the matter is fairly exposed ; and their 
excuses are very singular. Dens, for example, says, 
‘¢ Hence, because the poor on this head may possess less, 
they may probably be compensated” [God does not give 
them less on that account, but specially sends his gospel 
to them ; but all the length that Popery goes, is to say, 
“ probably they may be compensated,” ] ‘‘in this, that 
God may apply to them the suffrages offered for those now 
damned or in heaven”!! Rome takes care that although 
there may be a blunder as to the state of the departed, 
there shall be none as to her exchequer. Men may, by 
an extraordinary delusion, be paying for masses for such 
as “ are damned or in heaven.” No matter ; their money 
is perfectly good, the mistake is perfectly venial, and 
Rome makes only more sure of her prey by the very 
uncertainty of her creed. But, in reference to the poor, 


* Latimer’s Sermons, vol. i, p. 47. 
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they must either go without any advantage, or depend 
on the scrimp chance of having some misdirected mass 
put down to their account. Besides, this very circum- 
stance is made the occasion of extorting large contri- 
butions from the benevolent, and of supporting penny-a- 
week societies of a very novel description. In certain 
letters from Spain,* by a modern writer, it is said, “ At 
the conclusion of our entertainment, we heard the 


church bell toll what in Spain is called las animas, 


‘the souls. A man bearing a large lantern with a 
painted glass, representing two naked persons enveloped 
in flames, entered the court, addressing every one of the 
company in these words, ‘The holy souls, brother, re- 
member the holy souls. Few refused the petitioner a 
copper coin, worth about the eighth part of a penny. 
This custom is universal in Spain. A man whose chief 
employment is to be agent for the souls in purgatory 


. .... parades the streets after sunset, with the lan- : 


tern I have described, and never fails to visit the inns 
where the travellers are,” &c. Immense sums of money 
are of course gathered in this way, and Rome very 
wisely deems it unnecessary to give masses to the poor 
for nothing, when she can thus secure such handsome 
payment. In reality, however, such contributions are 
not for poor souls, but for rich priests. From the same 
origin have proceeded the penny-a-week purgatorian 
societies established in Dublin, and elsewhere, where 
the people club their pence to give to the priests, as the 
price of masses for their departed friends, and for them- 
selves, when they die. The rules of these societies are 
very curious. Each member shall be entitled to one 


* See Elliot’s Delineation of Romanism. 
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mass when he dies, “ provided that such member shall 
die a natural death,' be six months a member of the 
institution, and be clear of all dues at the time of their de- 
parture.” Itis evident that by means of purgatory, three 
forms of very profitable traffic are thus established :— 
Rich men are expected to give large sums for the relief 
of their own souls from this imaginary fire. Benevolent — 
men are expected to give largely to help out their poor 
neighbours. And the poor themselves are expected to 
club their pence together, to swell up a great revenue 
to support the army of Romish priests in the first 
place, and, as a subordinate and doubtful object, to aid 
themselves in a future world, in the second. Mosheim 
says, in regard to the tenth century, “The fears of 
purgatory, of that fire that was to destroy the remaining 
impurities of departed souls, were carried to the great- 
est height, and exceeded by far the terrifying appre- 
hension of infernal torments ; for they hoped to avoid 
the latter easily by dying enriched with the prayers of 
the clergy, or covered with the merits and mediation of 
the saints, while from the pains of purgatory they knew 
there was no exemption. The clergy, therefore, finding 
these superstitious terrors admirably adapted to increase 
their authority, and promote their interest, used every 
method to augment them; and by the most pathetic 
discourses, accompanied with monstrous fables and fic- 
titious miracles, they laboured to establish the doctrine 
of purgatory, and also to make it appear that they had 
a mighty influence in that formidable region.” * 

The same doctrine of purgatory was found a great 
source of wealth down to the period of the Reformation ; 


* Mosheim Ece. His., cent. x. chap 3. 
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and the author of a work entitled the “ Romish Horse- 
leech,” whose object it is to illustrate the endless ways 
in which Popery in her palmy days fleeced the people 
of Britain, shows what a great drag-net purgatory was 
for drawing into the Romish exchequer the contribu- 
tions of all classes. “The new doctrine and invention 
of purgatory, bred by superstition and nursed by covet- 
oushess, as it was managed, became a most forcible engine 
continually to drain the people's money. For when 
men were made to believe, that after death their 
souls should enter into a region of fire, there to suffer 
long and bitter tormehts, to be purged and fitted for the 
region of bliss; but yet to be eased there, and the 


sooner released, according to the measure and number ~ 


of the masses, offices, and prayers which should be made 
on their behalf here, while they lay broiling in that 
fearful state, people were put upon it to make the best 
provision they could in their lifetime, or at least at their 
deaths, that such helps and means should be used on 
their behalf as they might reasonably reckon upon a 
short and tolerable continuance there.” 

“To this purpose, the founding and endowing of 
monasteries, abbeys, and nunneries, by the best and 
richer sort ; and the colleges, the chapels, chauntries, 
by the middle sort of people, according to their re- 
spective abilities, and the apprehensions they had of 
this future state, all pointed at the good of the foun~ 
der’s soul after death, and the souls of such others as 
he appointed. But yet, not trusting to the uncertain 
charity of others, most persons strained to the utmost, 
and many most excessively, their fortunes considered, 
to leave some provision behind for that purpose, and 
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most commonly by their last wills and testaments, which 
were accounted sacred; and thereby, or by acts exe- 
cuted in their lifetime, it was not rare for many men, 
though they had many children to provide for, or many 
debts to pay, to postpone all relations and considerations 
to this concern of the soul.” 

The Reformation, of course, broke up the traffic, in 
as far as Protestants were concerned ; but in all Popish 
countries, and amongst all the devotees of the Manof Sin, 
it is still prosecuted with unremitting vigour. The follow- 
ing graphic account of the system as pursued in Ireland, 
is given by a correspondent of Mr M‘Gavin in 1820.* 
“‘ Previous to the procession, mass is performed for the 
soul of the deceased, immediately after which the priest 
begins to collect money from the persons assembled. 
This is done very much after the manner of an auctioneer 
in the act of selling a property at the hammer; and the 
term canting, by which the practice is universally de- 
signated in Ireland, bears precisely the same meaning 
as does that of rouping in Scotland. The priest com- 
mences by saying, ‘ Who gives for the soul of the faith- 
ful departed?’ a metal trencher being placed on the 
coffin. The persons nearest then throw in their offer- 
ings, and the others follow by degrees, as they can get 
forward. To whoever gives sixpence, the priest says, 
‘God bless you!’ To those who give a shilling, or 
more, he usually says, ‘God Almighty bless you!’ 
Those who give merely copper, pass unnoticed. As the 
clanging sound of the trencher becomes less frequent, 
the priest becomes more importunate to have it pro- 
longed: he vociferates often and rapidly, ‘Who will 

* See Protestant, vol. ii, pp, 234, 239. 
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give more for the soul of the faithful departed?’ Some 
of those who have previously contributed make an addi- 
tion; and others, determined not to be outdone in this 
pious and public manner of testifying the respect they 
entertained for the deceased, follow the example; while 
the former, stimulated by the continued clamour of the 
priest, give a third time. The priest goes on vociferat- 
ing, ‘ Will nobody give more for the soul of the faith- 
ful departed ?’—‘ Oh, will no one give more?’ until this 
greedy clamour wholly ceases to be of farther avail. 
I need hardiy add, that’ he then completes the pious 
fraud by coolly pocketing the money.” 

“This exhibition is by no means confined to the 
dwelling-houses of the deceased; or, at least, was not so 
when I was last in Ireland, about seventeen years ago. 
It was frequently practised on the highway leading to 
the churchyard, or on the burying-ground itself. The 
purpose of this is of course to get more money, by 
means of the increased number of persons who are 
usually present out of doors. In Ireland, no funeral 
invitations are issued by the poorer classes, it being un- 
derstood that all who respected the deceased in his life- 
time will attend without any; and the number who join 
the procession, as it passes along the road, is much 
greater than that which assembles at the house of the 
deceased. However, at the period I allude to, it was 
customary for the priest to stop the procession (before 
which he marched singly, with a white band about his 
hat, and a book in his hand) whenever he conceived the 
assemblage to be at its greatest. I was present at one 
of these public cantings, in the neighbourhood of Lur- 
gan, in the county of Armagh, in the year 1802, when 
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the coffin, having been taken from the house and laid 
on the road, a few hundred yards before coming to the 
burial-ground, the process which I have described took 
place, in presence of an immense multitude.” 

In such a horrible case as that narrated by Lord 
Abinger lately in the House of Lords, where a young 
man, who happened to have £200,000, but was rather 
weak in the mind, and a Papist, was made to prepare 
his sepulchre, wear a hair-shirt, and at length go toa 
mysterious grave, leaving his immense fortune to the 
ghostly harpies by whom he was surrounded; no doubt 
the fears of purgatory were, as usual, a great instrument 
in effecting the triumph. One not only blushes for his 
common humanity, bad as it is, on reading such a nar- 
rative of incredible baseness, but one wonders at the 
gigantic and almost sublime impudence by which the 
whole transaction is distinguished. They might, at 
least, have given the poor dupe a decent shirt to wear. 
But to think of all this being done in the name of God, 
under the garb of religion, and by men claiming to be 
the ministers of Christ—such transcendent wickedness 
must cry to heaven, like the sin of Sodom, for vengeance. 
The same theory, however, is evidently plied in England 
at present in every form, not only to extort vast sums 
from the wealthy, but to gather up every form of cou- 
tribution. In the Popish Directory for England for this 
present year, 1851, we find at p. 27 an announcement in 
reference to a “ secular clergy common fund—to make 
some competent provision for the wants and infirmities 
of theaged, infirm, and worn-out missionaries of the Lon- 
don District,” to the effect, that “the Catholic cemetery 
at Chelsea belongs to the fund,” and that “there is an an- 
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niversary requiem mass soon after All Souls for those in- 
terred there.” The object of this, of course, is to induce 
superstitious people to bury there, and thus swell up 
the dues. But it is surely a very wholesale way of say- 
ing masses for a whole churchyardful at a time, no 
matter what they have been, or where they now are. 
On the very next page, 28, we find an appeal for “ the 
Gravesend Mission,” in which they ask “ five shillings 
from 2000 to 3000 good and zealous Catholics.” They 
go on to say, “ For the pious intentions of those who 
thus either contribute or collect, the holy mass will 
be offered every Monday at eight o'clock, which may be 
applied to their deceased friends.” This is a very preg- 
nant sentence, and most characteristic of Popery. If 
you cannot “contribute” money, then “collect” it. If 
you don’t need the masses, some one else may. At all 
events, get us the money. Again, at p. 132 of the same 
curious document, an appeal is made in behalf of the 
* Asylum of the Good Samaritan, Hammersmith,” 
and it is said, “‘ Subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 35 Gol- 
den Square,” &c. It is added, “ Benefactors, living 
and deceased, participate in the stated masses, commu- 
nions, and other prayers of the community, and penitents, — 
offered up in behalf of all those who assist them with 
the means of carrying out their holy undertaking. Cast- 
off clothes, bonnets, &c., are earnestly requested to fit 
the penitents out for service,” &c. Now, the last sen- 
tence is especially curious. Not to refer to the possibi- 
lity of the so-called “‘ penitents” going out to service 
as trained Jesuits, the “old clothes, bonnets,’ &c. of 
course, will count amongst the benefactions for which 
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masses are offered. Masses in return for cast-off clothes 
and old bonnets is somewhat singular. But it ought to 
give a lesson to Protestants. Their old clothes given 
to Popish beggars may be turned to odd account. Old 
hats, coats, and bonnets, given away by soft and easy 
Protestants, may, under the princely hands of our new- 
made cardinal, be made to do duty in the way of res- 
cuing souls out of an imaginary purgatory. * Ludicrous, 
however, as the matter is, in some of its aspects, in 
others it is inexpressibly painful. To think of immor- 
tal souls deceived by such a miserable and lying delu- 
sion—of the free gospel and perfect righteousness of 
Christ entirely concealed—of men encouraged in sin, 
and plunged into perdition, under pretence of being 
again rescued by poor worms of the dust,—and all this 
to swell the pride of a tyrannical and blasphemous 
priesthood, is certainly a fearful illustration of the depra- 
vity of human nature, and of what the Divine Word 
has justly called “the mystery of iniquity.” 

We have not time to enter at any length into the 
second subject prescribed to us,—viz. InpuLGENcES. The 
word is ominous of evil, and the thing itself is one of 
the most daring forms of impious blasphemy that ever 
existed. The Popish Church, no doubt, since the Re- 
formation (which was mainly originated by the enor- 


* These Popish Directories are worth the study of Protestant 
ministers, This new one for England counts the entire population 
of each diocese as if they all belonged to Rome. According tothe - 
theory of Delahogue, the great authority at Maynooth, “The 
church retains HER JURISDICTION over all apostates, HERETICS, and 
schismatics, although they may not belong to her body; as a mili- 
tary general has a right to decree MORE SEVERE PUNISHMENTS 
against a soldier who may have been struck off the muster-roll.” 
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mities of this system) has been anxious to conceal the 
true nature of indulgences in Protestant countries, and 
hence Papists will often be found denying that their 
church ever promised men impunity in sin for money. 
But this speaking of «lies in hypocrisy,” this “ deceiv- 
ableness of unrighteousness,” is one of the characteristic 
features of the mystical Babylon, and must not mislead 
or surprise us. ven the theory of indulgences, as ex- 
plained by Romanists in modern times, is sufficiently 
impious and unscriptural. Delahogue, one of the stan- 
dard authorities of Maynooth, says, “* Indulgences remit 
even in God’s forum the debt of temporal punishment, 
which would else remain to be satisfied, either in this 
life or in purgatory, after the remission of the guilt of 
sin. They derive their efficacy from the treasure of the 
church, which treasure consists, primarily, of the merits 
and satisfaction of Christ; for, as a single drop of his 
blood was sufficient for the redemption of the sins of the 
whole world, there remains an infinite hoard of his 
merits at the disposal of the church for the service of 
her children ; and secondarily, of the merits and satisfac- 
tions of the Virgin Mary and other saints, who under- 
went far severer sufferings than their own sins required 
which superabundance, and almost superfluity of suffer- 
ings of others, forms a bank or deposit, out of which the 
church may make disbursements for the common benefit 
of the faithful, in the way of payment for the punish- 
ment or satisfactions due from them.” 

It can scarcely be necessary to refer to the daring 
assumption, that the Holy Saviour has made over his 
merits to the keeping of a wicked and blasphemous 
priesthood. As to the supposed merits of creatures, 
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they have no existence even in true saints, whose 
*‘richteousnesses are as filthy rags,” far less in the bigots 
of the Church of Rome, improperly called saints, some 
of whom have, indeed, been chiefly distinguished as 
great sinners and teachers of sin. As to the notion 
that any temporal punishment requires to be suffered by 
a true Christian washed in the blood of Christ, it is 
utterly unscriptural. And even if it were otherwise, 
there is not a shadow of ground for alleging that any- 
thing but the blood of Christ can cleanse away the guilt, 
or remove the punishment of sin, temporal or spiritual, 
here or hereafter. But this modified theory of indul- 
gences is adopted simply to mislead ; for the undoubted 
fact is, that Rome professes to have power to give men 
dispensations to commit sin, and thus Rome is “ the 
Man of Sin,” and “Son of Perdition,” of Scripture.* 
After all, this impious pretence is only a natural exten- 
sion of another Popish theory,—viz. the theory of priestly ; 
absolution. For if Rome can forgive sins after they are 
past, it does not seem unnatural to suppose that she can 
also forgive them by anticipation, or before they are 
committed. It is only changing the date of the transac- 
tion. And that this is the true theory, is clear from 
history. The full-blown nature of indulgences first 
comes out at the time of the crusades, whose object it 
was to recover the Holy Land from the infidels. Those 
who engaged in that war were promised the forgiveness 
of all their sins; and as Mahomet had promised im- 
mediate admission into heaven to all who should die 


* See a pretty full exhibition of this in “ Phillpott’s Letters to 
Butler;” also in “ Elliott’s Delineation of Romanigm,” and in a 
work entitled “ Popery, its Character and Crimes.” 
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fighting for him, the Pope, in order not to be behind 
Mahomet, made a similar promise to all his warriors. 
“If any one dies on the road or in battle for Christ, he 
shall be reckoned amongst the martyrs, and be absolved 
from all his sins.” The result was the utmost reckless- 
ness and depravity of manners. “ Both the priests and 
the people, during their abode in the Holy Land,” we 
are told, “ were guilty of all excesses, and the whole 
country was polluted by reason of the crimes and enor- 
mities which they committed.” | 
The true nature of indulgences was next exhibited 
during the Romish jubilees, when, for the purpose ot 
raising money, multitudes of pilgrims were induced to 
flock to Rome, under the impression that they would 
there obtain the pardon of all their sins. The real ob- 
ject was simply to replenish the Papal treasury by col- 
lecting pilgrims at Rome, but a more pious object was 
‘the pretence. The success of the project greatly ex- 
ceeded expectation. “The welcome soun” says Gib- 
bon, “ was propagated throughout Christendom, and at 
first from the nearest provinces of Italy, and at length 
from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, 
the highways were thronged with a swarm of pilgrims, 
who sought to expiate their sins in a journey, however 
costly and laborious, which was exempt from the perils 
of military service. All exceptions of rank or sex, of 
age or infirmity, were forgotten in the common tran- 
sport; and in the streets and churches many were 
trampled to death by the eagerness of devotion. The — 


~~ caleulation of their numbers could not be easy or accu- 


rate, and they have probably been magnified by a dex- 
terous clergy, well apprised of the contagious effect of 
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example; yet we are assured by a judicious historian, 
who assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was never 
replenished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at two mil- 
lions the total concourse of the year. A trifling obla- 
tion from each individual would accumulate a royal 
treasure; and two priests stood day and night with rakes 
in their hands to collect, without counting, the heaps of 
gold and silver that were poured on the altars.” ‘These 
were the splendid and palmy days of Rome, when “all 
the world wondered. after the beast,” and the treasures 
of the earth were poured into her vast exchequer. No 
wonder that the theory of indulgences found great favour 
at the Vatican. A device which succeeded so admir- 
ably was often repeated. At length Leo the Tenth 
ascended the Papal throne when only a boy; but he 
turned out, like many of the Popes, a remarkably bad 
boy, and being greatly in want of money, in consequence 
of his own -profligacy and extravagance, he set on foot 
that most shameless sale of indulgences, which issued in 
the Reformation. All have heard of the proceedings of 
Tetzel and his brethren: —“ The indulgence dealers,” says 
D’Aubigné, “ passed through the country in a gay car- 
riage escorted by three horsemen in great state, and spend- 
ing freely. One might have thought it some dignitary on 
a royal progress, with his attendants and officers, and not 
a common dealer ora begging monk.” Hear one of his 
blasphemous sermons:—“ Indulgences are the most pre- 
cious and sublime of God’s gifts. This cross (pointing 
to the red cross) has as much efficacy as the cross of 
Jesus Christ. Draw near and I will give you letters 
duly sealed, by which even the sins you shall hereafter 
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desire to commit shall be all forgiven you. I would not 
exchange my privileges for those of St Peter in heaven, 
for I have saved more souls with my indulgences than 
he with his sermons. There is no sin so great that the 
indulgence cannot remit,” &c. Again, “‘ The very mo-_ 
ment that the money clinks against the bottom of the 
chest, the soul escapes from purgatory and flies to hea- 
ven, &c. ‘These indulgences were so much esteemed 
in the dark ages, that we find men, as in the case of 
Sir Gerard Braybrooke, having themselves buried with 
an indulgence in their coffins.* They are still openly 
sold in all Popish countries, and are understood to con- 
vey the pardon of any sin, present or prospective. They 
are sold in forms like bank-notes, blanks being left to 
be filled up with the particular sin intended to be com- 
mitted. Could the Devil himself invent a more effec- 
tual way of insulting God or degrading man? An in- 
telligent friend of mine spent some time lately in the 
Azores, an intensely Popish region, and he has written 
to me the following account :— | 
‘“‘ The trade of the Azores was ee a monopoly 
of Portugal, but it has been thrown open to other coun- 
tries, whence woollens, hardware, boards, staves, pitch, 
tar, iron, &c., are imported, in return for which, wine 
and fruit are the chief payments. From the mother 
country (where a cardinal always resides) the payments 
of its imports consist chiefly in dispensations, indul- 
gences, and sacred relics, &c. [a very poor exchange. ] 
I have seen many rolls of indulgences in the hands 


* See the Weekly Packet, or a History of Popery, pp. 182, 183, 
vol. i, This work contains a very curious and ample radii! of 
the true nature of Popery. 
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of a priest, named Padre Amaral, in Ponta Delgada, 
the chief city of St Michael’s, Azores. Each of the 
rolls contained a large number of forms, in which 
schedule-like blanks were to be filled up, specifying the 
sins for which an indulgence might be sought, which, 
when paid for, were speedily clipped off with a pair of 
scissors. Ee had perquisites from grave-digging, say- 
ing masses, reading of offices, &c., connected with the 
Mai de Deos (mother of God) cemetery, but his chief 
support was derived, I believe, from a commission on 
the sale of indulgences.. I have often heard him com- 
plain of the dull state of trade in his way, as the Por- 
tugquese, he said, were beginning to be so wicked as to 
take indulgences without paying for them ; that matters 
were often so bad with the clergy, that they were forced 
to pay respectable wages to the penitents, whom I had 
often witnessed, masked, and bare--footed, and bare-head- 
ed, clothed in sackcloth, and whipping themselves in 
the public processions during the season of Lent.” 

In Hamilton’s Tracts, p. 68, we find the following :— 

“In the year 1709, a Bristol privateer captured a 
vessel from Spain, on her passage for America, which 
had on board upwards of three millions of these bulls of 
indulgences, which were to be sold to the people of 
America at various prices, from twenty pence for the 
poor, so high as L.11 for the rich; and Captain Dam- 
pier told Bishop Burnet that they were so numerous that 
his sailors used them in careening the ship.” 

“In the year 1800, a Spanish ship, from Europe, ‘ 
was captured near the coast of South America by Ad- 
miral Harvey, then captain of the Southampton frigate. 
There were on board large bales of paper, valued in her 
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books at L.7500. It was a matter of surprise to him 
to see them rated so high, and to hear the master of 
the captured vessel speak of them with such admiration. 
He examined them, and found them all filled with 
sheets of paper, printed, some in Spanish and some in 
Latin; but all sealed with the seals of ecclesiastical. 
courts in Spain or at Rome. These were indulgences 
or pardons for various sins mentioned in the Catholic 
rubric ; and the price, which varied from half-a-dollar to 


seven dollars, was marked upon each. They had been 


bought in Spain, and were intended for sale in South 
America.” 

The same system is proceeding at this moment in 
Central America, with undiminished assurance in so 
far as the priests are concerned, as appears from an ex- 
cellent work by the Rev. Mr Crowe, Baptist Missionary. 
He tells us, however, that in “ Guatemala, Papal bulls 
of indulgence, which used to be as much valued as an 
accredited paper currency is in other countries,” are 
now often used by the shopkeepers to wrap up groceries 
in ; and, says he, “ In San Salvador, the now expatriat- 
ed Bishop Viteri offered first twenty and then forty days 
of plenary indulgence, to be deducted from the period 
of purgatorial sufferings after death, to all who should 
aid in removing an unsightly mound of earth, which 
disgraced one of the squares of that city, and took from 
the imposing effect of the cathedral. But the mound of 
earth remained ; and though the number of days was 


again doubled, the bishop’s drafts upon the infernal 


bank, or rather upon public credulity and private re- 
morse, were openly dishonoured.” * 


* The Gospel in Central America, pp. 307, 308. 
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The same system of imposture is openly practised in 
Italy. In Dr Achilli’s recent work, he says, that 
Rome “has established a sacrilegious tribunal, wherein 
the Romans are taught that neither human reason nor 
divine authority ought to stand in their way of promot- 
ing its views; and that, if they are but faithful to the 
system it has framed, all imaginable sins will be par- 
doned them, nor will the means of leading a life of plea- 
sure be withheld.” * This is the true theory of indul- 
gences. And, in fact, it is notorious that Rome has a 
regular “ Tax-book,” in which fixed prices are placed 
on the commission of the most fearful sins, like the 
prices of goods fixed by cards in a ticket shop. This 
accounts for the fearful profligacy and crime abounding 
in all Popish countries. Let any one read Mr Crowe's 
book in regard to the state of morals in Central America, 
or Mrs Butler's book in reference to the morals of Italy, 
and he will find the awful results produced on society 
by the blasphemous pretensions of Rome. As a system 
of professed religion, the whole thing is monstrous. The 
only adequate description of it is that of Scripture, which 
represents the agents of this system as “having their 
consciences seared as with a hot iron,” and as setting 
themselves “above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped.” But as a political device for prostrating 
nations at the feet of the priesthood, mark how perfect 
the whole system is! By absolution, they claim the 
power of wiping out all past guilt. By confession, they 
lay bare before them all the present secrets of men’s 
souls. By indulgences, they claim a power over all the 
future. By purgatory, they stretch their dominion into 

* Dealings with the Inquisition, p. 5. 
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the eternal world—make the very souls of men quake 
before them. Penances and purgatory are the two 
whips of the Popish Church to punish her refractory 
children. Indulgences are the honey:and the cake by 
which docile and obedient children are abundantly 
cheered and comforted. 

Have we not now a great twofold duty to discharge in 
reference to this great ‘“‘ mystery of iniquity?” We have 
a duty towards those deluded votaries of superstition 
who are led captive of Babylon at her will,—viz., to 
commiserate their fearful state, and to seek their salva- 
tion with our whole hearts. “If the very light that is 
in men be darkness, how great is that darkness.” And 
“‘ the Lord’s ear is not heavy that it cannot hear, neither 
is his arm shortened that it cannot save.” “ His word 
is still a fire, and a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces.” We have proved this incontestably against the 
mystical Babylon in the operations of the Edinburgh 
Trish Mission, even if we did not know it from the in- 
fallible testimony of God. And if Protestants would 
only lay aside their torpor, and come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty, He would again open the win- 
dows of heaven and pour out a blessing, so that there 
should be no room to receive it. 

But have we no duty to our country, to ourselves, 
and to our children, as well as to the poor benighted 
followers of Rome? Popery is rousing herself for a last 
desperate struggle with the armies of the living God. 
This system, which counts its past victories by the 
mighty range of empires and centuries, and which is 
planting its standard on both sides of the Atlantic, at 
once the slave and the despot of Austria, and crushing 
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with one hand the young Republic of France, whilst it 
seeks to crush with the other the old Republic of Ame- 
rica, is again invading Britain, the citadel of freedom 
and Christian truth, with all the scarlet trappings of her 
ancient power. Drunk with the blood of saints, and of the 
martyrs of Jesus, she comes to us like the stealthy tiger, 
that muffles its claws, and breathes softly, till the time 
arrives for making its fearful spring. No wonder that 
the deepest pulses of the nation’s heart beat at the ap- 
proach of the dread apparition. It is not the assump- 
tion of “ certain titles” that has alarmed the people, as 
mere politicians imagine. The people care not for 
names or titles, but they see old Amalek approaching 
again, the implacable enemy of the Israel of God. They 
have heard, and their fathers have told them, and a sound 
is still wafted from bleeding Tahiti and trampled Italy, 
proclaiming the true nature of this accursed system—a 
system of unalterable fraud and cruelty, under which 
Christianity is strangled, and liberty expires, to make 
way for a restoration of the times of darkness and de- 
lusion. 
“When priests with bulls and briefs, and shaven crowns, 
And griping fists, and unrelenting frowns, 


Legates and delegates, with powers from hell, 
Ground men to dust for pelf, and ever fleeced them well.” 


The present salutary alarm of the people is a mark of 
high intelligence ; for the more this system is known, 
the more it must be hated by Christian men and enlight- 
ened patriots. Still, mere alarm will serve no purpose 
without vigorous action and generous sacrifices. We 
must have no more public trafficing with Rome, whilst 
we must prosecute with renewed vigour Scriptural mis- 
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ConFEssIon of sin to a priest forms an essential part of 
the Popish sacrament of penance, and this penance is 
held to be necessary in order to the remission of sms 
that have been committed after baptism. This fact at 
once shows the important place which penance and the 
confessional hold in the Romish system of salvation. 
For except we “ do penance,” our sins remain unforgiven, 
and without confession there is no penance. 

To bring out more distinctly and fully the exact place 
which the confessional holds in this Romish sacrament, 
a little more explanation will be necessary. Suppose 
the case of an individual burdened with a sense of sins 
committed after baptism, two courses are laid open to 


him by his spiritual guides, either of which, if faithfully 


followed, will terminate in his absolution. First, there 
is the way of contrition, which is described by Romish 
writers as “a hearty sorrow for our sins, proceeding im- 
mediately from the love of God above all things, and 
joined with a firm purpose of amendment.” Had the 
LECT, VI. . By 
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Church of Rome stopped at this definition, and brought 
into greater prominence an “ apprehension of the merev 
of God in Christ,” which lies at the root of all true and 
evangelical repentance, their direction in this respect 
would have been nearly unexceptionable, and would 
have left a living truth in their system that would 
have helped to neutralize and destroy many of its 
errors. But even the most perfect contrition must be 
accompanied by the desire of confession, for the Triden- 
tine fathers, afraid, it would almost seem, to allow any 
communication between the penitent and heaven without 
the intervention of the priest, hasten toassure us, that even 
the most perfect form of contrition cannot avail for the 
remission of sins, unless accompanied by “the intention 
of the sacrament,” that is, by the desire and purpose of 
confessing to a priest and obtaining his absolution ; these 
high authorities asserting that “the reconciliation itself 
is by no means to be ascribed to the contrition, without 
the desire of the sacrament which it implies.” * 
Secondly, there is the way of aitrition. By a bold 
stroke of ecclesiastical dictation, and as if to place 
the priest in the very centre of that momentous process 
by which the sinner is thought to reach at length “the 
grace of forgiveness,” the scriptural idea of repentance is 
entirely set aside, and imperfect contrition, or, as it is 
usually styled in the language of Popish guide-books, 
attrition is substituted in itsroom. It seems to have 
been thought by these fathers, that the path of contri- 
tion was much too transcendental to be trodden by 
the feet of many penitents, and that a course more 
accommodated to man’s natural inclinations must be 


* Concil. Trident., sess. xiv. cap. 4. 
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provided by the lawgivers of the church; and attrition 
was the ingenious device—Rome’s other key by which 
the offender might open heaven. 

That I may avoid doing injustice to Romanists on a 
matter which appears to me to exhibit the very spirit of 
their system, I shall explain the nature of attrition to 
you from their own authoritative documents. Ina cate- 
chism recommended bythelate Dr Doyle, and styled“ An 
Abridgment of Christian Doctrine,” we find the following 
statement :—‘‘ What is attrition ? It is imperfect contri- 
tion, arising from the consideration of the turpitude of 
sin or fear of punishment; and if it contain a detesta- 
tion of sin and hope of pardon, it is so far from being 
itself wicked, that though alone it justify not, yet it 
prepares for justification, and disposes us, at least re- 
motely, towards obtaining grace in the sacrament.” 
“¢ What contrition is required,” asks Peter Dens, “for 
the proper reception of the sacrament of penance?” and 
the answer given is, ‘‘ Imperfect contrition is required, 
and it is sufficient.” But let us hear the Council of 
Trent, whose decrees every Romanist is hound to regard 
as infallible and unalterable. ‘Attrition, with the sacra- 
ment of penance, will place a man ina state of salvation. 
Contrition, it is true, blots out sin ; but who is ignorant 
that to effect this, it must be so intense, so ardent, so 
vehement, as to bear a proportion to the magnitude of 
the crimes which it effaces? This is a degree of contri- 
tion which few reach ; and hence, through perfect con- 
trition alone, very few indeed could hope to obtain the 
pardon of their sins. It therefore became necessary 
that the Almighty, in his mercy, should afford a less 
precarious and less difficult means of reconciliation and 
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of salvation ; and this he has done, in his admirable wis- 
dom, by giving to his church the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. According to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church—a doctrine firmly to be believed and professed 
by all her children—if the sinner have recourse to the 
tribunal of penance with a sincere sorrow for his sins, 
and a firm resolution of avoiding them in future, 
although he bring not with him that contrition which 
may be suflicient of itself to obtain the pardon of sin, his 
sins are forgiven by the minister of religion through the 
power of the keys.” * 

Now, let these words be taken in het unexaggerated 
grammatical sense, and what do they declare? The 
scriptural notion of repentance includes in it, as its very 
germ and essence, the turning of the mind to God; and 
sorrow for sin, and cordial forsaking of it, are the imme- 
diate and certain fruit of this new affection. But this 
attrition, which is authoritatively allowed to be substi-. 
tuted in the room of repentance, is explicitly admitted 
not to involve in it any principle of love to God at all, 
but to consist in a sense of the turpitude of sin and a 
dread of its consequences; and the poor victim who 
yields himself up to such guidance, is assured that what- 
ever is defective in his state of mind, will be made up by 
confession, and by the absolution of his priest “through 
the power of the keys.” And yet, what one element is 
there in all this prescribed mental condition that isnot pos- 
sible to a wicked man, and that has not been experienced 
by such a man in his seasons of remorse? He feels 
the baseness of his course of. transgression ; he is no 
stranger to that kind of dislike to his sin which is pro- 

* Catechism of Council of Trent, p. 271. 
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duced by a dread of the consequences which he knows 
it is bringing upon him; he may even form temporary 
resolutions to abandon his course of evil-doing—what 
profligate has not at times done all this ?—and yet if he 
proceeds no farther, what does he do but “ make clean 
the ouiside of the platter while all within remains filled 
with pollution?” There is only one possible way in 
which the old affection to sin can be expelled from any 
human heart, and that is by the introduction of new 
and right affections towards God; until this is done, 
there is no religion—the true seat and centre of all moral 
action is unreached and unchanged—the heart remain- 
ing what it was before, ‘“‘a cage of unclean birds, where 
satyrs dance, and the cockatrice hatcheth her eggs of 
mischief,” its deep gloom unbroken by one ray of evan- 
gelical repentance. ‘ 
Still, how unspeakably desirable is it, that an indivi- 
dual in this state of attrition, trembling with natural 
fear at the anticipated fruits of his sin, should have 
some one to cherish these salutary convictions, and to 
guide him to the true source of peace. The inspired 
directory points him directly to God as satisfied in the 
atonement of Christ, and ready, on this honourable 
ground, to bestow upon all that confidingly approach 
him a free and full remission. But let him place him- 
self in the hands of his Romish guide, and he is pointed 
to the confessional; the priest is obtruded upon his 
notice, when the one object that should be filling his 
mind, and gathering towards it all his trust and love, 
is “¢ God reconciled in Christ ;” and he is assured that 
attrition, united with the confessional and priestly abso- 
lution, is sufficient of itself to reinstate him in the divine 
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favour, and that whatever is wanting in the penitent, 
may be safely left by him to be compensated by the 
priest. How extensively and fatally such a system as 
this must operate in misleading souls on the most mo- 
mentous of all questions—how sadly it fulfils the inspired 
picture of “ the blind leading the blind”—must have oc- 
curred to you even from these preliminary explanations, 
and will appear, we anticipate, with yet deeper impres- 
sion, from the details which we now proceed to present 
to you regarding the Romish confessional. 

ConFESSION, in the ecclesiastical language of Popery, 
does not mean the contrite acknowledgment of our sins 
to God, or the sorrowful admission of some individual 


act of offence to afellow-man whom we have injured, or 


the public owning of sin to the church when that sin 
has been the occasion of open scandal, but the confession 
of all our sins in secret to a priest, with the view of ob- 
taining from him priestly absolution. On this account 


it is usually called auricular confession, because it is 


made in secret,—whispered in the ear of the sabe ts 
is important to observe, that this is no antiquated or 
accidental part of the Papal observances, but one of its 
most characteristic and immutable appointments, in full 
operation at this hour in every Romish society through- 
out Christendom. The box of confession forms as essen- 
tial a feature in the Romish place of worship as the 
altar; and the man who shall neglect this duty, is held 
as by the very fact excluding himself from absolution 
and salvation./“So runs the decree of the Council of 


Lateran—“ That every man and woman, after they come 


to years of discretion, shall privately confess their sins to 
their own priest, at least once a-year, and endeavour 
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faithfully to perform the penance enjoined on them; and 
after this, they shall come to the sacrament at least at 
Easter, unless the priest for some reasonable cause judges 
it fit for them to abstain at that time. And whoever 
does not perform this, is to be excommunicated from the 
church ; and if he die, he is to be refused Christian 
burial.”* “And the Council of Trent, however much 
it may fail in argument, never failing in anathema, 
uards this decree after its characteristic manner :— 
V« Whosoever shall deny that sacramental confession was 
instituted by divine command, or that it is necessary to 
salvation ; or shall affirm that the practice of secretly 
confessing to the priest alone, as it has been ever ob- 
served from the beginning by the Catholic Church, and 
is still observed, is foreign to the institution and com- 
mand of Christ, and is a human invention, let him be 
accursed.” + 
Once a-year then, at least, the Roman Catholic, having 
used a variety of prescribed expedients, in order to bring 
his sins to his remembrance, and to produce a right state 


of mind for confessing, is required to approach the tri- - 


bunal of penance, which is usually a small inclosed 


place situated in some obscure part of the cathedral or. 


chapel. Imagine to yourselves a priest seated on this 
tribunal, to receive from a professing penitent a confes- 
sion of all the sins he has committed since he last con- 
fessed,—sins the most secret, and, it may be, the most 
impure ; while sitting there in the assumed character of 
the vicegerent of the great God, he is regarded by the 


* Conc. Labb. tom. xi. pars. i, Conc. Lat. iv., decret. xxi. El- 
liot’s Delineations of Romanism, p. 199. 
+ Conc. Trid., sess. xiv. 
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trembling devotee as invested with the tremendous 
power of binding his sin upon him, or of absolving him 


“from its guilt. The penitent drawing near, is required 


to kneel down at the side of the priest, and, having made 
the sign of the cross, with uncovered head, with closed 
eyes bent towards the earth, and uplifted hands, to ask 
the blessing of the priest in these words: “ Pray, father, 
give me your blessing, for I have sinned.” Having re- 
ceived the blessing, he next repeats the first part of the 
‘‘ Confiteor ’’ as follows :—“ I confess to Almighty God, 
to the blessed Virgin Mary, to blessed Michael the 
Archangel, to blessed John Baptist, to the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, to all the saints, and to you, father, that 
I have sinned exceedingly i in thought, word, and deed, 


"through my fault, through my fault, through my most 


grievous fault.” 

The penitent then proceeds with a free and unreserved 
acknowledgment of all his sins, mentioning the aggra- 
vating circumstances with which they have been at- 
tended, and the number of times in which they have 
been committed ; and should he through shame or fear 
seem to shrink from a full disclosure, the priest, directed 
by books that have been provided for use in the confes- | 
sional, well skilled by practice, and by his knowledge of 
all the crimes and pollutions of his neighbourhood, can 
place the individual on a sort of intellectual rack, and, 
by means of dexterously suggestive and ensnaring ques- 
tions, prompt the reluctant memory, dispel the rising 
blush, or drive out the fear of man by the more tremen- 
dous terrors of the spiritual world, until at length the 
heart of the individual is laid open and exposed to his 


gaze. The process of confession being ended, the peni- 
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tent now concludes with this, or the like form :—“ For 
these, and all other my sins which I cannot at this 
present call to my remembrance, I am heartily sorry ; 
purpose amendment for the future, and most humbly 
ask pardon of God, and penance and absolution of 
you, my ghostly father. Therefore I beseech the blessed 
Mary ever Virgin, blessed Michael the Archangel, blessed 
John Baptist, the holy apostles Peter and Paul, all the 
saints, /and you, father, to pray to our Lord God for 
me.” |/ Then listening humbly to the instructions of the 
priest, and meekly accepting the penance he prescribes, 
the priest, should he be satisfied with the confession, 
solemnly pronounces his absolution in these words: “I 
absolve thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost;” and the penitent retires from 
the confessional imagining himself forgiven. Oh, what 
a contrast in all this to the poor publican directly send- 


ing up his cry to heaven, and saying, “ God be merciful — 


to me a sinner,” and “going down to his house justi- 
fied;” or to the prodigal son confessing with tears, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight,” 
and received back at once to a father’s heart, and to a 
father’s home ! 

Yet such is the order of the Romish confessional, as 
gathered, not from any antiquated document, or from 
the undisturbed ritual of Italy or of Spain, but from a 
popular and authorized directory published not many 
years since amid the Protestant light of England, and 
binding at this moment upon every disciple of Romanism 
in the land.* Such is the system which Dr Pusey and 


* Key of Heaven, pp. 209, 210. Garden of the Soul, pp. 280, 
240, 241. : 
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his followers have lauded in their “Tracts for the Times,” 
and expressed their longing desire to see in full and vigor- 
ous operation throughout the cities and rural parishes 
of England. ‘‘Consciences are burdened. There isa 
provision on the part of God in his church to relieve 
them.”* “ Our Lord hath left others with his autho- 
rity to convey to sinners in his name the forgiveness 
of their sins.’ t ‘The possession of the key at 
once opens to us what without it would have been 
hidden from us.” { “ Grievous sins after baptism are 
remitted by absolution. By absolution, pardon is given, 
life is renewed.”§ ‘ Confession is of excellent use, the 
channel of God’s grace to the soul, it quenches the fires 
of hell.” || Thus speak these Anglican fathers, in words 
‘ of eulogy which no Romanist could exceed, of a system 
which would place a man of like passions with our- 
selves upon the tribunal of spiritual judgment; which 
would invest him with the awful prerogatives of the 
Son of God; give him power authoritatively to decide 
on our character, and to bind or loose us from our 
sins ; which would compel not only men but women, 
the chaste and virtuous daughters of our households, 
and our wives, the depositories of our love and of our 
cares, to be questioned on themes on which it is pollut- 
ing to speak, and which an apostle has declared are 
“ not to be once named among us, as becometh saints ;” 
which would make us lay bare the most hidden facts 
of our heart’s history at the feet of another, and open 
to him all the secrets and the sanctities of our domestic 


* Pusey’s Sermon on the Entire Absolution of the Penitent, pre- 
face, iii. 
+ Ib., p. 39. +. Ib:, p18, § Ib., pp. 19, 26, 25. 
|| Christian Times, Feb. 1851; articles on Dr Pusey. 
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life! Oh, whether is the impiety, or the presumption, or 
the delusive tendency, or the polluting influence, or the 
mental tyranny, of this system the greatest ? If you would 
know why it is that “ blasphemy” and “ mystery of ini- 
quity” were prophetically written upon the brow of Rome, 
you will find the reason in the Romish confessional. 

1. Let us bring the confessional to the test of the 
Word of God.—Its defenders have sometimes made their 
appeal to that supreme authority, the Council of Trent 
leading the way. But it will not be difficult to show 
that there is not one sentence in the whole Bible, rightly 
interpreted, on which this system can plant the sole of 
its foot, and that it is repudiated and condemned by the 
entire spirit of primitive Christianity. The most favou- 
rite passage with Romanists is that in the Epistle of 
James v. 16—“ Confess your faults one to another.” 
But what man, that was not in search of something 
by which to vindicate a previously-established practice, 
would dream of seeing this injunction fulfilled in auri- 
cular confession to a priest ? We can see it in the duty 
of one Christian brother to acknowledge to another 
Christian brother the injuries he may have committed 
against him, with the view of obtaining his brotherly 
forgiveness ; we can even gather from it, we think, the 
duty of Christians to advise with one another in refer- 
ence to their common short-comings and temptations ; 
but what a wide gulf is there between this and a priest, 
seated on a tribunal, with power judicially to remit sin, 
or to bind it upon the conscience, with a fellow-man 
kneeling at his feet, and confessing to him as the vice- 
gerent of God. Did this command refer to the con- 
fessional, it would require the priest to confess to the 
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people as well as the people to the priest. Let the 
priest literally practice this injunction, and it will be 
the readiest way to explode his own exposition of it. 
Unable to find any direct authority for auricular con- 
fession, the Romanists attempt to reach their object by 
inference. There are especially three passages on which 
they endeavour to found their monstrous claims, and, as 
these are admitted by Romanists as well as by Protes- 
tants to convey the same meaning, they may be quoted, 
and examined together. Matt. xvi. 19 —“ And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” Matt. xviii. 18—“ Verily I 
say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” John xx. 22, 23—“ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.” The argument which the Romish 
priesthood found on these passages isthe following: In 
these sentences the power of judicially absolving from 
sin is conferred by Christ upon Peter and the other 
apostles, and through them upon their only true and 
legitimate successors, the bishops and priests of the 
Church of Rome. But ere a priest can absolve an indi- 
vidual from the guilt of his sins, he must know what 
those sins are, both in their nature and in their number, 
and hence the necessity for the.confessional. Absolu- 


~ 


tion by the priest involves, from its very nature, previous’ 


confession to the priest. Such is the proud argument 
reared by Rome on this subject—a building more pre- 
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sumptuous than that which wicked men are represented 
as building in ancient times, by which to scale heaven, 
and wrest from the Almighty his thunders. The word 
of God comes down and confounds their speech. | 
It will be proper to mention at this point, that the 
power of absolution, which is asserted in this argument 
by the priests of Rome, is not merely declarative ; that 
is, the formal pronouncing of a person forgiven, on the 
condition or supposition that he is a truly penitent man. 
The power claimed and professed to be exercised by 
every priest in the confessional, is that of an absolute, 
authoritative, judicial remission of sins. This claim I 
have no doubt will sound in the ears of every one that 
hears me, as almost incredibly arrogant and blasphe- 
mous; but, listen to the words of the Council of Trent— 
/« Our sins are forgiven us by the absolution of the 
priest. The voice of the priest, who is legitimately con- 
stituted a minister for the remission of sins, is to be 
heard as that of Christ himself, who said to the lame 
man——‘ Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’” ) Unlike the authority given to the priests of the 
old law, to declare the leper cleansed from his leprosy, 
the power with which the priests of the new law are 
invested, is not simply to declare that sins are forgiven, 
but, as the ministers of God, really to absolve from sin— 
a power which God himself, the author and source of 
grace and justification, exercises through their ministry.* 
*¢ Whoever shall affirm that priests, living in mortal sin, 
have not the power of binding and loosing, let him be 
accursed.” { Surely the claim advanced in these sentences 


* Cat. of Council of Trent, pp. 256-263, 
+ Conc, Trid., sess. xiv. can. 9, 
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is as distinct and unequivocal as words can make it. 
Let us now look at the argument on which it is 
based. 

First, then, even supposing that in the sayings of 
our Lord which we have quoted, the power of remitting © 
sins was conferred upon Peter and the other apostles, 
it by no means follows that this extraordinary power 
was transmitted to any human being, whether pastor or 
so-called priest, or that it was even in the circumstances 
transmissible. We know that there were many other 


powers possessed by the apostles that were not con- 


tinued in the church. Are the bishops and priests of 
the Church of Rome eye-witnesses of the resurrection 
of Christ? Are they inspired? Can they work mira- 
cles? Can they speak with tongues? It is evident that 
these extraordinary functions possessed by the apostles 
have not descended to them; and yet they arrogate a 
power which, if really possessed, would be greater than 
any or than all of these. We must have some better 
reason for acknowledging that the functions of our 
Lord’s apostles have descended to these men, than the 
assertion of those who so presumptuously claim it. 

But, secondly, we do not admit that the words of our 
Lord convey, even to his apostles, the power of judicially 
absolving from sin. The first part of the promise, “ I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
on which Rome has reared such arrogant pretensions, 
appear to have been addressed to Peter peculiarly and 
personally. The Christian Church, on this occasion, as 
on so many others, styled by our Lord “the kingdom 
of heaven,” is represented by the figure of a walled city 
with gates. Who was it that, in the preaching of the 
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_ gospel, and in the administration of Christian baptism, 
was honoured as the first to throw open the gates of the 
Christian church to the human race, to the Jews at Pente- 
cost, and still more to the Gentiles, in the person of Corne- 
lius and his household at Joppa? This, for whomsoever it 
was destined, was an illustrious distinction, quite fit to be 

_ made the subject of specific promise. We count it to have 

been a high honour bestowed upon Columbus, that he 
was permitted to unlock the gates of the west, and to lay 
open anew world to the enterprise of man ; but the hon- 
our was greater that was provided for him who should 
be first to open the gates of the Christian Church, with 
all its privileges and immunities, to men without dis- 
tinction of race or clime. And this high honour our 
Lord now intimates to Peter was reserved for him: “I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
In that sermon, by which three thousand Jews were 
converted and introduced by baptism into the Christian 
church, Peter opened the kingdom of heaven to the 
Jews. And still more, when instructed by that vision 
which taught him that the rites of the Mosaic law, 
which had been the locks of the gates that obstructed 
the entrance of the Gentiles into, the Jewish Church, 
were abolished, Peter preached the gospel to Cornelius, 
the great apostle applied the key, pushed back the bolts 
of the lock, and threw the gates of the city open for the 

admission of the whole Gentile world.* Thus illustri-: 
ously was the first part of the promise fulfilled, and thus, 
from its very nature, did it begin and en‘ with Peter. 
But while there is every reason for our thus restrict- 
ing the first part of the promise to Peter, there is abso- 
* Bishop Horsley’s Sermon on Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
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lute certainty that the second part of it, which confers 
the power of binding sins or loosing them, of remitting 
them or retaining them, whatever may be the amount 
of meaning contained in these expressions, is addressed 
equally to all the apostles. The two passages in which 
the promise is repeated are undeniably spoken to them 
all. Do they then invest those twelve apostles with the 
awful power of authoritatively and judicially absolving 
men from sin? Weunhesitatingly answer, No. “To bind 
and loose,” whatever it may now mean in Popish lan- 
guage, meant among the Jews in the days of our Lord, 
to declare what was obligatory upon men as the matter 
of religious belief and duty. Now, think what these 
apostles became at no distant day. First by their 
preaching and afterwards by their epistles, they were 
the authoritative expositors of Christian doctrine and 
Christian law, the founders of the various ordinances 
and institutions of the new dispensation. Particularly, 
they had authority and commission given them to pro- 
claim to men the way of restoration to the divine favour, 
and to describe the characters of the forgiven and the 
condemned. Doing all this by express divine authority, 
and under the immediate and infallible guidance of 
divine inspiration, it might, with all propriety, be said 
of the apostles, that ‘‘ whatsoever they bound on earth 
was bound in heaven, and whatsoever they loosed on 
earth was loosed in heaven; that whose soever sins they 
remitted, were remitted to them, and whose soever sins 
they retained, they were retained.” And even at this 
present hour, and to the end of time, these apostles, in the 
inspired records of their ministry and in their epistolary 
writings, continuing to declare the doctrine and the law 
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of Christ, and to announce to all that read or hear 
them the divine method of acceptance with God, may 
be said to bind and to loose, to remit sin and to retain 
it, and “ sitting upon their twelve thrones, to be judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.” * 

But that these explanatory statements express the 
nature of the power conferred upon the apostles, in 
the words on which we are commenting, is rendered 
not merely probable, but absolutely certain, by two 
simple facts:—1sf, That in the passage of Luke which 
is parallel to that in John, our Lord’s words are given in 
the sense we have explained ;f and, 2d/y, That the con- 
duct of the apostles themselves affords us the best inter- 
pretation of our Lord’s meaning. Most assuredly, if he 
had conferred on them the power of judicially remitting 
sin, they would have been found exercising that power. | 
The prerogative was, doubtless, conferred in order to be 
used. But we meet with no such instance in any part 
of the apostolic history; we meet, on the other hand, 
with cases in which they may be affirmed practically to 
disown the power. Simon Magus, when he sinned after 
baptism, was not instructed by Peter to confess his sins 
to him, and obtain his absolution, but to “repent of 
this his wickedness, and pray God if perhaps the thought 
of his heart might be forgiven him;”{ and we might safely 
challenge all the bishops and priests of Rome to adduce 
a single instance from the apostolic history, or from the 
whole Bible, that stands even remotely parallel to the 
practice of the confessional. 

* We do not refer to the exercise of church discipline founded on 
the passages quoted, because that is a very different thing from the 


power of forgiving sins claimed by the Popish priests. 
+ Luke xxiv. 46, 47. + Acts viii. 22. 
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But it is not sufficient to say that Rome, in her con- 
fessional practices, has done what Christ and his apostles 
never sanctioned; she does what is condemned and repu- 
diated by the very first principles of religion, and by the 
whole genius and spirit of Christianity. Yes, ye Romish 
priests, our Bibles tell us of but one Confessor in all the 
universe, and that Confessor is our heavenly Father; for, 
“if we confess our sins” to Him, “ He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
iniquities.”* There is, indeed, a human bosom into which 
we shall pour. our sorrows, and shed our penitential 
tears; but it is not yours, but the bosom of Him who 
can truly succour, and whose one true and heavenly 
priesthood has made yoursa mockery. Qh, think what 
it is that you impiously arrogate to yourselves! Hven 
the awful prerogative of Him who has said, “ £, even J, 


am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own 


sake.” t ‘I am Jehovah, and beside me there is no 
Saviour.”t{ - Where is the omniscience that would 
even qualify you for knowing who are to be forgiven? 
The presumption that would claim power to forgive 
sin, might equally claim power to create the world or 


to judge the world. “ Who can forgive sin but God?” 


2. But to prove that auricular confession is unsanc- 


; tioned, and even repudiated and condemned, by the 


Word of God, is not to bring out the whole strength of 
the case. In the face of the anathema of the Trent 
fathers, who pronounce the person who shall assert that 
auricular confession was not practised in the times of 
the apostles to be accursed, we affirm it to be a compa- 
ratively modern invention, and must console ourselves 


* 1 John i. 9. + Isa, xii. 25. | SM ee We gee LC, 
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against their anathema with the proverb of Southey, 


that ‘Curses, like certain ill-omened birds, usually 
go home to roost.” We are quite aware how easy it 
would be for an adroit and unscrupulous Romanist to 
cite passages from the early fathers, strongly commend- 
ing the confession of sin, and plausibly to palm them 
off as so many evidences of the almost primitive prac- 
tice of auricular confession. But there is a great gulf 
between the confession which these Christian fathers 
commend, and that for which Rome would borrow their 
sanction. It is indeed refreshing, after one has been 
wading among Tridentine decrees and hearing the reli- 
gion of the priest—unearthly, but not heavenly—to turn 
to some of the best of the Christian fathers and hear 
from their pages the religion of God ; and to find Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom, though even in their days decay 
had fallen upon the churches, echoing back through three 
centuries the voice of Paul, and anticipating the voice 
with which Luther was to shake the accumulated and co- 
lossal corruptions of Rome, a thousand years afterwards. 
“What have I to do with men,” indignantly inquires 


_ Augustine, “that they should hear my confession, as 


though they could heal my disease?”* “Ido not force 
you,” says Chrysostom, “* to disclose your sins to men ; 
review and lay open your conscience before God. Show 
your wounds to the Lord, the best of physicians, and 
seek medicine from Him. Show to Him who upbraids 
not, but cures most kindly.’} \ 

What, then, is the true history of the origin of the 
Romish confessional? It is briefly this :—In the ear- 


* Quoted by Elliot, p. 205. 
+ Chrysost. Hom. ii.in Ps. i. Serm. de Peenit. et Confess. Hom. y. 
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lier ages of the church, when a member had committed 
an open and scandalous sin, he was required to make 
open confession of it before the church. But as the 
church became secularized in its spirit and in its prae- 
tices, this public confession was felt by the more opu- 
lent members to be intolerable ; and, to accommodate 
persons of this class, Leo the Great, in the fifth century, 
began to allow secret confession to a priest. As the 
practice was found to put a new and powerful engine into 
the hands of the priests, it was encouraged by the eccle- 
siastical authorities, and multitudes had recourse to it 
as a false relief for their consciences. Two hundred 
years afterwards, Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
prepared what was called a Penitential, for the guidance 
of priests in confessing penitents ; and, in this book, 
there might already have been detected the germs of that 
perverse and polluting casuistry which afterwards appear- 
ed in their matured luxuriance in the pages of Escobar 
and of Peter Dens. As the church increased in corruption 
and abject submission, the priests were not slow to bind 
this system of spiritual bondage more closely about its 
neck, and in this way to arm themselves with a mysterious 
power, a hundred times stronger than the most skilfully 
constructed outward despotism. It was not, however, 
until the thirteenth century that the Council of Lateran 
elevated auricular confession into a law of the church, and 
declared its neglect to entail damnation. Thesum of the 
whole, then, is, that that for which the Council of Trent, 
with mingled falsehood and fulmination, claims the 
sanction of apostolic and primitive practice, was not 
even authoritatively permitted until the fifth century, 
and was not authoritatively enjoined until the thirteenth 
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—that is, two centuries before the Reformation.* Next 
to the Word of God, there is nothing which the Church 
of Rome has so much to dread as ecclesiastical history. 
A truthful genealogy of her errors would generally be 
their triumphant refutation. 

3. We have dwelt thus long upon the sascel pitta 
character of the confessional, both because the Council 
of Trent professes to find sanction for it, not in mere 
church authority, but within the sacred volume; and 
also, because the absence of all divine authority being 
proved, the fearful impiety of such a system follows as 
a matter of course. We now proceed to specify some 
of the forms in which it operates injuriously and fatally 
upon the highest interests of man. Nothing, I con- 
fess, strikes me more painfully than the tendency of 
this Romish institution to delude the minds of those 
who are subject to it. Not that auricular confession 
uniformly operates in this direction. There are times 
when it harrows the mind with a most cruel perplexity, 
which it has no means to soothe. Suppose the case of 
an individual under deep conviction of sin, seeking relief 
for his agonized mind in following the prescriptions of 
the priesthood. He is enjoined to confess all his sins, 
and to state every ageravating quality with which they 
have been accompanied, as the condition of absolution. 
He thinks that he has done this, but soon the distract- 
ing question starts up in his mind—“ Have I really 
confessed all my sins? Did I exert my memory suffi- 
ciently? Micht I not have remembered more, had I 
taken more time and been more earnest ?” And thus the 

* Godkin’s Guide from the Church of Rome to the Church of 
Christ, pp. 84, 85. 
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distressed man, taught to seek salvation in his own men- 
tal exercises, rather than in the perfect propitiation of 
Him who “ brought in an everlasting righteousness,” is 
driven out upon a sea that is full of rocks and tempests, 
and without a shore. There is a touching testimony 
given on this subject by one who was at one period thus 
tempest-tossed, but who, happily for himself and for 
the cause of the Reformation, found at length the true 
light that guided to the only true haven. ‘‘ After they 
had advanced farther,” says John Calvin, speaking of 
those who sought a refuge in these penances, “ when 
they looked around, nought was seen but sea and 
sky—no road, no harbour. The longer the space they 

ran over, a longer still met the eye; nay, lofty moun- 
tains began to rise, and there seemed no hope of escape; 
none, at least, till after long wanderings. ‘They were 
thus brought to a dead halt, till at length the only issue 
was found in despair.” * 

But while this is sometimes the effect upon the more 
earnest and thoughtful class of minds, the more direct 
tendency and the more common effect of the confes- 
sional is to delude its votaries with a false peace. This 
is a wide subject, capable of being pursued in very 
many directions; at present we can only glance at 
two circumstances, 

(1.) We have already found that the Roman Ca- 
tholic is required to confess once in the year, and 
that this confession must include in it all the sins 
he has committed since he last confessed, as well 
as a statement of all those circumstances that may 
have given to his sins a peculiar quality of aggrava- 


* Calvin’s Institutes, book iii. ch. iv. § 18. 
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tion. In other words, the sins of a whole year, with 
all those attendant qualities that render them more 
heinous, are to be confessed in a few hours, perhaps in 
a small portion of one hour. Now, is this possible even 
in the purest, when we remember that in all things we 
all offend? No, assuredly; yet nothing is more pos- 
sible, or even more likely, than that the victim of such 
a system shall be brought to believe that it is so, and 
thus to entertain the most inadequate and unscriptural 
views of the extent and the evil ofsin. Is it not the 
natural operation of such a system to make the profess- 
ing penitent fix his thoughts upon sins that are outward 
and gross, to the almost entire exclusion of the sins of 
the heart, to which the eye of God is meanwhile chiefly 
turned? He looks at the clouds, but forgets the dark 
and fathomless ocean beneath, from which they all 
have come. The words of the contrite Psalmist pour 
condemnation on the Romish confessional, ‘“* Who can 
understand his errors ? cleanse thou me from secret 
faults ;”* and so do the words of John, the apostle : “ If © 
our heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things?” The whole scheme of the con- 
fessional is opposed to that principle of which the whole 
Bible is full, that the continued omission of thoughts of 
God is the essence of all depravity. 

(2.) Again, it is next to impossible, I think, for a scrip- 
turally enlightened mind not to perceive that the whole 
tendency of the confessional is to turn away the thoughts 
of the penitent from that divine Saviour, in the know- 
ledge and faith of whom alone true peace is to be brought 
to the conscience. The confessional casts a dark sha- 


Ries Ris hy + 1 John iii. 20. 
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dow between that human soul and Christ. It is a man 
that ever rises up before him. It is before a man that 
he knecls—it is before a man that he trembles—it is to 
a man that he confesses his sins: he asks this man’s 
blessing; it is this man that says to him, “I absolve 
thee.” I ask whether such a process is more apt to 
turn the thoughts of the penitent to the great High 
Priest in the heavens, or to fill his mind with thoughts of 
the human priest that is before him, and make him 
feel that his eternal destiny is within his grasp? I know 
how possible it would be for a Jesuit, when explaining 
and arguing on such a subject, to make fine and per- 
plexing distinctions ; but these distinctions, like Maho- 
met’s bridge to heaven, “sharp and narrow as the 
edge of a scimitar,” however convenient in polemics, 
are much too delicate to have any influence in practice. 
I look at the broad practical tendency of the system 
upon common minds, and I pronounce it to be exten- 
sively and fatally delusive. How many millions have 
gone into the presence of a Romish priest blotted by ini- 
quity; and having passed through the prescribed ordeal, 
and heard from the priest’s lips the “ I absolve thee,” 
have departed dreaming that there was now no stain of 
guilt upon their soul! And yet if, meanwhile, the heart 
of the individual had not been turned in faith and peni- 
tence to Him who is the alone propitiation for sin, what 
was it after all but a forged forgiveness—“a lie in the 
man’s right hand?” You may alter the hands of the 
chronometer, but you do not thereby alter the move- 
ments of the planets and the stars, those true measurers 
of time in the heavens. Rome once authoritatively de- 
clared that the earth did not move, but that voice created 
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no pause in the earth’s sublime circuit, and the con- 
demned Galileo whispered, as they bore him to his dun- 
geon, “ Yetit moves, it moves.” And so Rome may say 
toa human soul, “ There is peace,” and a perverted con- 
science, taught to echo the voice of the confessional, may 
say, “ There is peace ;” but what if God should continue 
tosay “No peace?” “There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked.” 

The whole train of these remarks receives startling 
confirmation from the testimony of one who had abun- 
dant opportunities of knowing the practical working of 
Popery; and we feel, as we cite his words, that our 
observations might have been made in language far 
more severe and darkly coloured. The Rev. John 
Burnett, an Independent minister, formerly of Cork, 
and now of Camberwell, when examined before the 
House of Lords on the state of Ireland in 1825, declar- 
ed “that the confidence of the people in their absolu- 
tion, which follows confession, was such as to destroy 
in their minds any fear of future punishment—that no 
Roman Catholic of the lower orders had any dread of 
final perdition—that he had spoken to them frequently 
on the subject, and never found one of them that sup- 
posed he could go to hell.” * | 

4, We advance it as a fourth:condemnatory charge 
against auricular confession, that it wnvests the priest with 
a power over the minds and purposes of others, that is 
capable of being most fatally abused. The man whom 
you make the repository of every secret of your heart is 
your master,—the master of your very soul. I ask the 
purest mind in this assembly, that has been trained 


_ * Dr Cunningham’s Notes to Stiliingfleet on Popery, p. 143. 
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in the midst of the free institutions of Protestantism, 
whether the very thought of this be not intolerable, 
_ and you do not instinctively recoil from that process of 
spiritual inquisition that would stretch your soul upon 
the rack, and wring from it its most hidden thoughts ? 
There are especially three spheres in which the confes- 
sional exerts its influence in this mode of its agency, that 
make us regard it with unmeasured abhorrence :— 
(1.) Its blighting influence upon the confidence and 
peace of the domestic circle is undeniable. Even at this 
hour, in countries where the malign enginery of Papal 
institutions is allowed full exercise, it is no rare thing 
for the wife to be ensnared by her confessor into the 
accusation of her husband, and by means of his dex- 
terous questions, winding out the truth from her against 
her better will, to be the instrument of betraying him 
whom she best loves to the remorseless fangs of the In- 
quisition. But even where the confessional falls short 
of these results, it may be the occasion of a world 
of untold misery. The fact has often been remarked 
in Papal countries, that where a wife goes with great 
regularity and frequency to confession, it becomes the 
occasion of jealousy and alienation on the part of her 
husband. He knows that there is another now far 
more fully in possession of the secrets of that woman's 
heart than himself; and that that other has spiritual 
terrors at command which put it in his power to extract 
thoughts and feelings from her that would never have 
been spontaneously disclosed. Nor can he forget that 
the priest sitting in that secret tribunal not only receives 
confessions, but gives counsels, and thus establishes a 
mysterious influence over that woman’s will, that may 
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put poison into his domestic cup, and cast its blighting 
shadow over his otherwise happy home. We quote 
on this subject the words of one into whose soul “ the 
iron had entered,” and who, if he may not be cited as a 
witness for injured Christianity, may, at least, be cited 
as a witness for insulted and outraged human nature :— 
“* This man—the priest—now knows of this woman 
what the husband has not known in all the long effu- 
sion of his heart by day and night, what even her own 
mother does not know, who thinks she knows her en- 
tirely, having had her so many times a naked infant . 
upon her knees.” ‘ Every reflecting mind knows full 
well, that thought is the most personal part of the per- 
son. The master of a person’s thoughts, is he to whom 
the person belongs. The priest has the soul fast as 
soon as he has received the dangerous pledge of the 
first secrets, and he will hold it faster and faster. The 
two husbands now take shares; for now there are two: 
one has the soul, the other the body.” * 

If any one doubts this, let him visit Belgium, or any 
other country in which the Papacy is powerful ; let him 
read its popular literature, which so far reflects in every 
country the existing sentiment; and especially let him 
ponder on the strange conjunction which will meet his ob- 
servation any thing but rarely, that where the wife is most 
remarkable as a devotee to Popery, there it is that the 
husband has thrown himself into the ranks of a malig- 
nant and scoffing unbelief. 

(2.) As little is it to be denied, that the tremend- 
ous power which is wielded in the confessional is 


* Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Families,” pp. 114, 115. 
+ Alexander’s Switzerland and the Swiss Churches, ch. xii. 
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not necessarily confined in its influence to the domes- 
tic circle. It is not the first time that it has been 
found so organized, so ramified, and so united, as to in- 
fluence and even control the peace and the destinies of 
kingdoms. He must have read the history of Europe to 
little purpose who has not had this lesson burned into his 
mind for ever. Subtle and ambitious priests, sworn to 
all the horrid purposes of Jesuitism, having become the 
confessors of queens and princes, have embroiled king- 
doms, undermined liberty, and covered otherwise pros- 
perous nations with desolation and blood. History has 
grievously belied them, if priestly confessors had nothing 
to do with the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or 
with the blood-hound cruelties of the Duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands. It is a well-known saying of the Je- 
suits, which British Protestants might do well to remem- 
ber just at the present hour, that if they could but obtain 
the control of two things—the confessional and the 
school—they would be the masters of the world. 

(3.) But there is one scene above all others in which 
the confessor wields an almost unresisted influence. A 
man of wealth is dying, and he looks back upon a life 
not unstained by crimes. Accusing remembrances now 
rise before him like gloomy spectres, which all the 
opiates of absolution can no longer send to sleep. The 
priest is summoned to receive his last confession, and to 
administer the viaticum. What is.to be done to lay 
those spectral accusers, and to gain for the trembling 
sufferer a peaceful departure? There is no time now 
to manifest, by a reformed life, the sincerity and inten- 
sity of his contrition, The dying sinner’s sand has 
nearly run ; but something may yet be accomplished by 
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munificent alms-giving, or by a generous bequest to the 
treasury of the church. So whispers the priest, who 
stands beside the sufferer as the arbiter of his eternal 
destinies. Natural affection recoils from the advice ; 
but its voice is drowned by the terrors of the invisible 
world; and the priest is the ready broker by which 
broad acres can be exchanged for a shorter doom in 
purgatory. ‘This is no picture, only to be found in the 
high-coloured exaggerations of fiction, but one which is 
being realized every year in countries in which Popery 
is supreme. What has reared and endowed so many 
monasteries, with their lumbering, dronish, often vici- 
ous inmates? What has transferred a fourth part 
of the Jand of some countries to the Church? Allow 
some influence to misguided piety and perverted bene- 
volence, yet have confession and the viaticum been the 
main instruments in this ghostly traffic; and the indig- 
nant eloquence of Father Gavazzi strikes the true chord 
when he denounces “ testamentary freebooters and pious 
privateers,” and mourns over “ the patrimony of orphans, 
swindled from its lawful heirs by the conveyancers of 
the confessional, or of the dying pillow.” 

5. We should be unfaithful to our deep convictions, 
and to the trust committed to us in the preparation of 
this lecture, did we leave unnoticed the demoralizing 
tendency of auricular confession. This is a subject on 
which detail is impossible; and in examining the 
evidence concerning which, we have been compelled 
to shrink back with feelings which no constraint 
could overcome. In investigating it, so far, indeed, 
as we dared to investigate it at all, we have seemed 
to be “descending endless spiral stairs into the depths 
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of a dark mine ;” to every deep there has been yet a 
lower deep.. Yet should Protestants feel the more sa- 
credly bound to speak out their sentiments on this mat- 
ter, when they think of the unblushing effrontery with 
which the confessional has been lauded in our own 
country, and in our own times, as a guardian of public 
morals. May God save our beloved country from so 
foul and treacherous a guardianship ! 

(1.) We begin by remarking on the influence of the 
confessional on the priest himself. It is generally known 
that he is bound to maintain the strictest secrecy in re- 
ference to what is disclosed to him in confession ; but 
most persons would find it difficult to believe, on any 
other evidence than that of Romanists themselves, that 
falsehood and even perjury are permitted to the priest 
in order to his maintaining inviolate the sacramental 
seal, or to credit the shameless sophistry by which this 
monstrous permission is vindicated. We shall allow the 
Romanist, then, to give his own testimony on this subject, 
in the form of extracts from the text-book at present in 
use at Maynooth, and other Roman Catholic institutions 
for the training of priests, and shall then ask every man 
of unperverted moral sentiments to judge for himself :— 

Ques.—“ Can a case be given in which it is lawful 
to break the sacramental seal ? ” | 

Ans.—“ It cannot, although the life or safety of a 
man depended thereon, or even the destruction of the 
commonwealth ; nor can the supreme pontiff give dis- 
pensation in this ; so that, on that account, this secret 
of the seal is more binding than the obligation of an 
oath, a vow, a natural secret, &c., and that by the posi- 
tive will of God.” 
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Ques.—“ What answer, then, ought a confessor to 
give concerning a truth which he knows from sacra- 
mental confession only ?” 

Ans.—“ HE OUGHT TO ANSWER THAT HE DOES NOT 
KNOW IT, AND, IF IT BE NECESSARY, TO CONFIRM THE 
SAME WITH AN OATH.” 

Odjection.—“ It is in no case lawful to tell a lie, but 
that confessor would be guilty of a lie, because he 
knows the truth, therefore,” &c. 

Ans.— I deny the minor; because such a confessor 
is questioned as a man, and answers asa man; but 
now he does not know that truth as a man, though he 
knows it as God, says St Thomas; and that is the free 
and natural meaning of the answer, for when he is ask- 
ed, or when he answers, outside confession, he is con- 
sidered as a man.” * 

Let these instructions be calmly looked at, and to 
what do they amount? The safety of a kingdom shall 
be endangered rather than the secrets of confession 
shall be revealed. The priest may have in his know- 
ledge what would save a human life, what would ward 
off ruin from a whole commonwealth, and his lips must 
remain sealed. Sin shall not be sin, the violation of an 
oath shall not be perjury, it shall become duty, rather 
than the charm and power of this Romish institute 
shall be put in peril, And this base immorality is vin- 
dicated by a sophistry as puerile as it. is blasphemous. 
Oh for a Pascal or an Arnauld fitly to hold up such bold 
wickedness to the reprobation of the world! As we read 
such words, we seem to ourselves for the first time to 
have discovered the true depth and propriety of that pro- 

* Dens’ Theology, vi. pp. 218, 219. 
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phetic mark of Antichrist, “ whose coming is with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness!” * 

And what must be the effect upon the priest’s mind 
of the licentious details to which he is constrained to 
listen ; nay, which he himself must be continually elicit- 
ing? We shall not suppose him by nature worse than 
other men; but we shall remember, that his sacerdotal 
vow and his priestly robe have left him human. We 
‘shall bear in mind, what no discreet Romanist will dare 
to deny, that the text-books in which he has been trained 
for his work as a confessor, have already made his mind 
familiar with every thing that is most foul, debasing, 
and even unnatural in crime,—dilating on subjects on 
which it is the true safety of the virtuous mind to know 
nothing, which no man of purity would think of naming 
to another, and the very faintest imagination of which 
would be driven from his soul as a foul temptation. We 
shall add to this, that the penitent is required not only to 
state his offence in general terms, but to make the most 
intimate and circumstantial disclosures, and then we ask, 
what must be the reactive influence of such details upon 
the imagination and the passions of that being of flesh 
and blood? The Scripture commands us to flee these 
subjects, to repel the imagination of them, not once to 
name them, as becometh saints. Popery compels her 
priesthood in the confessional to brave this exposure, to 
live as it were in the midst of it, to listen to the licen- 
tious details of their own sex, and, worse still, to the re- 
luctant or shameless disclosures of the other. Can there be 
any difficulty in imggining the influence of all this upon 
the mind? As certainly as the constant sight of cruelty 

“ * 2 Thess, ii. 10. 
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hardens the heart, must the constant details of impu- 
rity pollute it. ‘“ Hach sinner,” it has been said, “ makes 
but one confession in a given time, but each priest in 
the same space listens to a hundred. What then, after 
a while must that receptacle become, into which the 
continual droppings of all the debauchery of a parish 
are falling, and through which the copious abomina- 

tion filters ?” * 
(2.) Let us now look from the priest to the penitent. 
Even the false distinctions in morality in which the 
Roman Catholic is trained, and which are recognised in 
the confessional, especially those between eitiwm and 
peccatum, and between venial and mortal sins, tend to 
corrupt the ethics of Romanism at their fountain 
head. ‘ Vitium” means the desire or propensity to sin, 
“ peccatum,” the outward act ; and, contrary to the uni- 
form teaching of the Bible, the disciple of the priest- 
hood is taught that the act is more sinful than the habit 
of mind that has prompted it. While, in the distinction 
which Rome makes between venial and mortal sins— 
that is, between sins which do not bring spiritual death 
to the soul, and those which do—sins are measured as if 
by the hands of some ghostly apothecary, into drachms, 
and grains, and scruples; and those words of Scripture are 
literally and formally set aside, that “for every idle word 
that man shall speak he shall be brought into judg- 
ment;” and “that he that offendeth in one point is guilty 
of all.”+ Itis impossible to discover, on the principle 
on which these presumptuous and perverse distinctions 
proceed, how Uzzah was righteously put to death 
* Fanaticism, by Isaac Taylor, p. 207. 


} Matt. xii. 36. James ii, 20. 
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for stretching out his hand to the ark; or why Lot’s 
wife, for looking back to Sodom, was turned into a pillar 
of salt. Who wonders now at the name by which the 
Reformers were accustomed to describe the confessional — 
as “‘carnificina conscientiarum,” the slaughter-house of 
consciences ? * 

And yet these influences are not the worst. It is 
when we think of the young and simple-hearted, espe- 
cially of the female sex, subjected to its questionings, 
that we feel not only our Christian principle, but the 
feelings of our common humanity, rising up against it 
with unmeasured indignation and abhorrence. There 
are guide-books for the penitent as well as for the 
priest, and there are portions of those books abounding 
in such details as must often, I imagine, have made a 
Roman Catholic father, of the least propriety and purity 
of feeling, instinctively wrest them from the hands of a 
youthful son; nor am I surprised that, not long since, 


* T am aware that Romish priests in our own day and in our own. 
city have repeatedly paraded the fact, that acts of theft committed 
by Roman Catholics have been detected by the machinery of the 
confessional, and restitution made of the stolen goods. I have three 
very short remarks on this :—l. That the confessional, which some- 
times detects these frauds, is very apt, by the facility which it gives 
for absolution, to encourage to their commission. 2. That acts of 
theft are in fact far more common in Popish than in Protestant 
communities. 3. That we prefer a system which prevents the crime 
to the system which detects it,—more of the inward working of 
principle, and less of the outward working of ecclesiastical police; 
und that this system is to be found in an evangelical Protestantism. 
The Bible method is, “ first to make the tree good, and then to 
make the fruit good.” The morality of the world owes something 
greatly less than nothing to auricular confession, if, while filtering 
a few drops from the polluted stream, it has meanwhile been tam- 
' pering with the fountain. i 
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a Roman Catholic mother of our own city, in whose 
bosom the instincts of maternal love had risen above the 
rules of an evil system, when she found a guide-book 
for the confessional sent to her daughter, tore certain 
pages out of it ere she would allow it to pass into her 
hands. But let us suppose the woman in the confes- 
sional and at the priest’s feet; and, first, let us imagine 
that she is fallen and dishonoured. Then what man of 
common reflection does not perceive that the mere nar- 
rative of the details of that dishonour to any one must 
enhance its moral injury upon herself, even were her nar- 
ration made to one of her own sex, and that this mischief 
is aggravated a hundredfold when the recital is made to a 
man? But let us suppose the woman chaste, and who 
does not shrink from the thought of suggestive questions 
addressed to her on subjects on which no one till that 
moment had breathed a thought, and even to name which 
isto pollute? Who would not wish for ever to perpetuate 
that ignorance which is itself one of the noblest safe- 
guards of innocence, and which is part of that divinity 
which draws its charmed circle around woman’s purity ? 
We cannot think of her imagination filled with images 
of evil, without deepest sorrow. It is the crowning 
wickedness of the confessional that it trifles with all 
these sentiments, and tramples on them; and which 
makes us brand it.as the “abomination which maketh 
desolate.” Those who have done so much violence to 
themselves as to examine into this subject, will not con- 
sider the declaration of one who knew the system well 
tc be too strong, when he declared that he would “ sooner 
see his daughter led to the stake than to the con- 
fessional.” 
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Our condemnation might have gone forth in yet 
darker colours, and yet truth have been preserved. It 
must not be forgotten that it wholly depends on the 
character of those who sit on the tribunal of penance, 
whether it may not be turned to the vilest purposes of 
licentiousness, and the confessor become the tempter. 
The church which has had foul libertines even upon its 
pontifical throne, must not grow restive under such asser- 
tions ; for history Has indestructible records in her keep- 
ing, that make us shudder while we read them at the 
thought of what the judgment-day shall yet disclose of 
the wickedness of which this Romish institute has afford- 
ed the occasion and the opportunity. Who is not aware 
that at one period the confessional had been so exten- 
sively abused to purposes of licentiousness, in Spain, in 
Portugal, in Italy, in Germany, and even in England, - 
as to have become in all these countries the cause 
of national scandal and disgrace, and to have required 
the interference of a succession of Popes, even to the 
threatening of exile and the galleys, ere ‘ the foul 
iniquity would hide its head?” It is matter of au- 
thentic history, that in the one Spanish city of Seville, 
the number of females who went to the palace of the 
inquisitor to reveal the conduct of their infamous con- 
fessors, was so great, that twenty notaries and as many 
inquisitors were employed for more than a hundred 
days in recording their accusations!* And the mourn- 
fully revolting disclosures, and even confessions of 
Blanco White, prove to us that the tendency of the 

* Narrative by Hippolyto Joseph Da Costa Pereira Hurtado 


de Mendoza, i. pp. 117-119. M‘Gavin’s Protestant, ii. 337, 338, 
No. 93. 
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system is inherent in it, and that this immutability is 
its infamy.* 

But this is a subject which it requires no small 
measure of constraint even to touch, and which it 
is impossible farther to pursue. We would only add, 
that it seems, on the whole, a legitimate test by which 
to judge of the confessional, to mark the state of morals 
in those countries in which it has long been in full 
operation, and to compare it with the general state of 
morals in a country like Scotland or England, in which 
the doctrines of Luther and Calvin are more or less 
extensively preached and their discipline administered. 
Take the moral condition of Scotland during the last 
fifty or a hundred years, and let the character of woman, 
one of the surest tests of the general morality of a king- 
dom, be the chief mark by which you judge. Look at 
the great middle class of our country, those who range 
in rank from the cottage upward to the mansion, and 
see the generally untainted and unsuspected purity that 
adorns and dignifies the character of woman. Mark 
that easy confidence and frankness of intercourse among 
families, which is itself a proof of a high-toned purity. 
Then pass to Italy with Hobart Seymour; hear him 
mourn over the state of society so ill-arranged,—the 
tone of feeling so loose,—the moral principle so lightly 
valued,—and regard for female purity so little cherished, 
that woman often sinks into that state in which cha- 
racter is an incumbrance and modesty an inconvenience. 
Hear him Jament that all that warm and affectionate 
intercourse of brothers and sisters, and all the freedom 

* Blanco White’s Practical and Internal Evidences against Ca- 
tholicism, pp. 132-135. 4 
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and frankness, and confidence of respect and protection, 
that characterize the intercourse of unmarried persons 
in England, are things utterly unknown and unintel- 
ligible in Italy, and that they are even incapable of 
understanding the existence of any intercourse or inti- 
macy without danger of the worst vice.* Ther judge of 
the two systems by the inspired maxim, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Allow to other causes their just 
share of influence, still it is the religion of the two coun- 
tries that explains the contrast in their moral condition. 
Let the religion of Italy become the religion of Scotland 
and England, and we shall soon have its debased mo- 
rality and its social disorganization. The confessional 
itself would be sufficient, in less than a hundred years, 
to infect the land with a universal moral leprosy. 

We have no space now even to glance at the other 
subjects which form the heading of our lecture. Each 
of them, to be suitably illustrated and discussed, would 
require a lecture for itself. | 

Thus, in order to do justice to the second subject, the 
celibacy of the clergy, a lecturer would require to trace 
the origin of this institute, in part, to the prevalence 
of certain Gnostic errors, and in part to the ascetic 
practices of the Hast, engrafting themselves on the 
stem of a decayed Christianity. It would be neces- 
sary to show how opposed it is alike to the letter and 
to the spirit of the divine command in reference to min- 
isters of the gospel, which evidently supposes them to 
be surrounded by the cares, and blessed by the affections 
of a virtuous household—‘“ A bishop must be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife; one that ruleth well his 


* Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome, pp. 190-194, 
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own house, having his children in subjection with all 
eravity.”* It would be necessary to notice the vast dis- 
tinction between celibacy and chastity, and to show how, 
by withdrawing the priest from all family affinities and 
domestic cares and hopes, by cutting him off from all, 
in short, that was endearing and divine in home, its 
tendency was to make him more selfish, rather than 
more holy, and how certain it was, by forming the 
clergy into a distinct class, with peculiar habits, and 
separate interests, to bind them in a unity, which ren- 
dered them the more easy and efficient instruments 
of spiritual despotism. It would be necessary, above 
all, to show that by erecting an artificial standard of 
virtue, at war at once with the nature of man, and with 
the wise and benevolent purposes and provisions of 
God, it put a brand of ignominy upon what God had 
declared to be “honourable in ad/,” vitiated the popu- 
lar sentiment in reference to morals, and produced un- 
speakably more vice, hypocrisy, and misery, than it 
prevented. It is a fact that, in communities entirely 
under the influence of Popery, a priest living in a state 
of marriage would be considered far more dishonour- 
able and immoral, than one who should live in secret 
concubinage. It would be necessary, above all, to de- 
monstrate from history, if, indeed, much of the evidence 
were capable of quotation, that the monastic institute, 
and that life of celibacy which is its element, had not 
only “failed of its professed object, but entailed the 
most deplorable miseries, and generated the foulest and 
most abominable practices, so that for every veritable 
saint which the monastery cherished, it made twenty 
*1 Tim. iii. 2, 4. 
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wretches, whose moral condition was in the last degree 
pitiable, or loathsome.” * And the lecturer would finish 
his delineation by pointing you to the Popish celibate as 
another of the features in the prophetic portrait of 
Antichrist—“ forbidding to marry.” 

And in regard to the conventual life, one duty that 
would devolve upon a lecturer, would be to divest the con- 
vent of its romance, and to present it before the world in 
its unadorned reality. The convent of Popish description, 
and in the imagination of not a few credulous and sen- 
timental Protestants, is avery different thing from the con- 
vent of fact. It is easy for an indolent and luxurious imagi- 
nation to fill itself with images of vesper-bells, and matin 
songs; to conceive of long companies of beautiful women, 
who have withdrawn in the dawn of womanhood from 
the taint of earth, and from all its alluring but deceptive 
pleasures, and given themselves up to exercises of self- 
mortification, tranquil worship, and heavenly medita- 
tion. It is easy to conceive of these beings only coming 
forth at times from their dwelling to visit haunts of 
poverty, and like angels to carry with them heaven's 
benediction. Thisis something like the glowing picture 
which fiction has given. us of conventual life, and which 
we have no doubt can be produced to order by novelists of 
the Jesuit and Puseyite school, so long as it is in demand. 

But when you touch this picturesque vision with the 
wand of truth, how suddenly does it evanish, and some- 
thing very commonplace, very repulsive, very absurd, 
and often very wicked, appears in its room. 


* Taylor’s Fanaticism, p. 194. Ancient Christianity, by Isaac 
Taylor, the most complete exposure of the principles and tendency 
of the celibates in the English tongue. 
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First, taking our stand without the lofty walls and 
massive gates of the convent, common sense is apt to 
whisper to us such thoughts as these, that immuring 
ourselves in a convent is not the most certain way of 
shutting out the world or temptation, for she who takes 
her own heart into the convent, takes in the world with 
her, and only goes to encounter temptation in another 
form ; and that if she remains unmoved by other and 
higher influences than those which convents can furnish, 
it is quite possible for the worst passions of our nature to 
rage and rankle there yet more bitterly, than in the busy 
world without. ‘The same common sense would suggest 
the thought, that if the conventual state besuch a paradise 
as it has so generally been painted, it is rather strange 
that the convent should be constructed so like a prison, 
and that such precautions should be needed in order to 
prevent an escape from Eden. And then the loud voice 
of humanity would speak, and say that if it be true that 
inexperienced women have often rushed to these places 
from the impulse of sudden disappointment and blighted 
love, it is one of the basest forms of human tyranny to 
make all the person’s future life take its form from pre- 


‘sent impulse, and to bind the devotee to the convent 


by an unalterable vow. And that spirit fostered 
amid the free institutions of Britain, which watch with 
wise and benignant jealousy for the personal liberty 
of the subject, would ask whether these structures 
can be allowed to rear themselves on British soil, and 
not be subject to the inspection of a British magis- 
tracy,—whether the asylum shall be open, and the con- 
vent barred? Liberty of worship is one thing, and 
liberty to plant and nurture every form of Popish 
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institution is another. If the convent and the monas- 
tery are to arise uncontrolled, who then shall forbid the 
gloomy Inquisition, with its instruments of blood and 
its dungeons of despair? Should not every free com- 
munity have the power of self-protection? Thoughts 
like these rise almost at the first mention of a con- 
ventual life. 

But, let an individual now enter a modern convent, 
say in Italy, under the guidance of one who knew at one 
period something of the romance to which we have al- 
luded. What will he find ?—instead of heavenly medi- 
tation, often utter ignorance, petty quarrels, and some- 
times quarrels that are not petty—-whole convents 
without a Bible—crushed hearts drooping under the bur- 
den of vows rashly taken, and minds driven in upon 
themselves, that, even in the bloom of womanhood, 
have become a wreck of imbecility or of madness. 
More revolting discoveries met the eye of Mr Seymour 
even than these—unequivocal tokens of crime, suggest- 
ing dark suspicions of more, that the day of judg- 
ment alone will discover. And let convents arise in 
sufficient multitude in Scotland and England, and let 
Protestants cease to be vigilant, and they will not be 
long in bearing similar fruits. Italy does not stand alone 
as a beacon in modern times, or with the testimony 
of her Scipio Ricci in the last century. The modern 
convents of Canada and the United States have already 
their tales of wickedness and horror to tell. And even 
the acts of our old Scottish parliaments reveal to us 
what the nunneries of Scotland were before the Refor-. 
mation,—harbouring enormities which had their only 
type and parallel in the nations of Canaan and the 
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cities of the plain.* If the convent returns to Scotland, 
it returns as a convict, with the indelible brand of shame 
and crime upon its brow,—not to be trusted, and, if 
even tolerated, only on condition of being open to the 
stringent and salutary inspection of the civil power. 
But we are reminded of “the sisters of mercy” 
that have occasionally made a convent illustrious; we 
answer that it was not the conventual life that made them 
humane,—that the same hearts expanded by the charities 
of domestic life, would have done far more good, with 
far more willingness, and with far more wisdom; and 
that one Elizabeth Fry threading the mazes of Newgate, 
entering its darkest cells, and making crime shed un- 
wonted tears, has more of the benevolence of heaven 
about her, than that which is reared and fostered in the 
sickly atmosphere of nunneries in a hundred years. 


You can scarcely have failed to observe, even in that 
department of the Papal system which has passed. under 
our review, some of the most characteristic and con. 
demnatory features of Popery. You must have been 
struck with its tendency to accommodate itself to man’s 
depravity rather than to cure it,—to bind him by 
external and arbitrary rules rather than to lodge within 
his heart living principles of holy action,—to do blind 
violence to man’s instincts, which have been implanted 
in him for the wisest and most benignant purposes, even 
while accommodating itself to his corruption—and, above 
all, to constitute the priest a proxy between man and 
his God. Baptism by the priest blots out sin committed 
before baptism; absolution by the priest secures the 

* M‘Crie’s Life of John Knox, i. pp. 17, 18. 
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pardon of sin committed after baptism; the sacrament 
of the eucharist, administered by priestly hands, com- 
municates grace to the soul; the sacrament of extreme 
unction, also administered by the priest, is the soul’s 
viaticum into the invisible world, while the prayers and 
masses of the priest help the soul through purgatory into 
paradise. Compare these various features with the sys- 
tem of religion laid down in the New Testament, and 
then say whether they do not differ from each other as 
much as earth does from heaven; and whether, if the one 
be Christianity, the other must not be Antichrist. 

We should, however, most seriously misunderstand 
the nature of Popery, and underrate its power, did we 
regard it as only a few corruptions that had incidentally 
gathered themselves around the true religion, and might 
without difficulty be removed. Popery is a complete 
system with clearly-defined tendencies—a thing with 
root and branches, with life and power about it. It 
is not without deep meaning that it has been described, 
in prophetic Scripture, as “ the Man of Sin.” For it 
has a manhood about it in the:sense of life, and matu- 
rity, and skill, and power of energetic and concentrated 
action for a common end. ‘There is ever the power 
of one soul animating and controlling all its movements. 
We may laugh at it for its absurdity, but we must fear 
it for the more than human skill—the “ energy of Sa- 
tan” * with which it has been adapted to man’s depraved 
and sensuous nature, and be persuaded that it is some- 
thing else than laughter, or indolent assertion that it has 
outlived the age, that is to drive it out of the world. 


* Tn our translation, “ the working of Satan ;” but in the origi- 
nal there is a deeper meaning, “* Kar’ evegyescey rou Leeravac.”” 
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What, then, are the friends of a true Christianity to 


do? There is one advice that many Protestants need 


at the present moment, and that is, to beware of a false 
candour and liberality. We have to complain of men 
who refuse to believe that Popery is unchanged ; and, 
as Robert Hall complained in his days, in their excess 
of candour not only despise the warnings of more zeal- 
ous Protestants, but *‘ refuse to credit the unfavourable 
testimony which Popery bears of itself.” Should Popery 
advance, they will have to learn a different lesson, and, 
as Mr Hall suggests, the only distinction which they can 
safely promise themselves is that conferred upon Ulysses 
—‘ the favour of being last devoured.” There is a spirit 
of liberty which respects the rights of conscience for 


_ which a true Protestant should be willing even to be- 


come a martyr; but there is a spirit of liberalism? which 
consists in mere indifference to truth, and Protestants 
must eschew the one if they would save the other. 

Let us continue to call things by their right names, 
and bear in mind that the wo is as tremendous which is 
denounced against those who “call evil good,” as against 
those who “call good evil.” Particularly let us remember 
that it is the gospel in the heart that is the grand repel- 
lent of Popery, and the gospel faithfully preached from 
the pulpits of a land that alone can say effectually to 
this spirit of evil, “ Avaunt!” The moment that 
Luther could say, with intelligence, “I believe in the 
remission of sins,” penances, and absolutions, and masses 
had lost their power over him, and his heart had already 
taken that protest against Popery which was afterwards 
so nobly proclaimed at Worms and at Augsburg. Com- 
ing into the midst of a people to whom justification by 
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faith is distinctly taught, Popery must confess, with the 
wicked prophet, “Surely there is no enchantment 
against Jacob, neither is there any divination against 
Israel?” Oh, it is delightful to think, amid the divided 
action and the apathy of some Protestants, and the doc- 
trinal apostasy of others, that ultimate and universal 
triumph, however long delayed, is as secure as the 
faithfulness of an unchanging God can make it. For 
that very prophecy which so accurately delineates the 
features of Popery, and predicts its rise, also predicts 
its tremendous fall, and we can thus gather, from the 
accomplished fulfilment of its predicted rise, the assu- 
rance of its destruction,—bringing light to ourselves 
out of the darkness. Yes, this system, which, more 
than all others, now stands as the antagonist to the pro- 
gress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is doomed, and its 
days are numbered. “The Son of man is approaching 
with the brightness of his coming. The angels of ven- 
geance are ready for their work. The fuel which will 
burn for ever is heaped up; the breath of the Lord has 
but to kindle it, and the modern Babylon shall become 
like the ancient,—‘ a desolation, a hissing, and an aston- 
ishment for ever.” The Lord hasten it in its time! 
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To give religious worship to a creature is IpoLrarRY— 
the idolatry which was forbidden by the Jewish law, 
and which is condemned by the light of nature. To set 
aside the sole mediatorship of Christ, and trust in other 


' mediators, angelic or human, is ANTICHRISTIAN [poLa- 


try. Both are most hateful to God. Both entail fear- 
ful guilt upon the soul: and to scare men from the 
commission of both, Scripture employs every variety of 
warning, threatening, and expostulation. 
Both these sins we charge against the Church of 
Rome, as being involved in the saint~worship which she 
enjoins and practises. We are aware of the serious na- 
ture of this accusation. It is, indeed, no light thing to 
lay at the door either of an individual or of a church, 
the sin of idolatry—a sin which we agree with Dr 
Wiseman in designating as “‘the most heinous, the 
most odious, and the most detestable in the eyes of 
God.” But we prefer this charge, we frame this indict- 
ment, deliberately and advisedly. We cannot allow 
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that there is any calumny or breach of charity in call- 
ing things by their right names. We are fully assured 
that we can make good our position, and we are im- 
pelled to the task which now lies before us, not by any 
feeling which is at variance with good-will to the per- 
sons of Romanists, but simply by our love of truth, and 
our hatred of deadly error. 

For a period of 300 years from the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, the INVOCATION OF THE 
SAINTS was unknown in the Christian church. The 
memory of the martyrs who fell in the frequent per- 
secutions of that period was most affectionately che- 
rished: and in token of the veneration with which 
they were regarded, the Christians held solemn festi- 
vals at their tombs on the anniversaries of their mar- 
tyrdom. ‘This usage originated in feelings which were 
praiseworthy, but it ended in serious evils. About the 
middle of the third century, the opinion was espoused 
by very many, that the blessed above are aware of what 
transpires below, and help their brethren by their prayers. 
Countenanced by men of note in the church, it rapidly 
spread. ‘This led in course of time to the opinion that 
they might be invoked ; and, at length, about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, the practice of invoking the 
saints arose, and after being introduced, speedily gained 
ground. It was not adopted, however, in the pudlic 
prayers of the church until the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, when Pope Gregory the Great appointed litanies to 
be used in churches, in which saints were supplicated 
by name. From the eighth century, all worship of God 
was merged in the worship of the saints: and a deluge 
of superstition and idolatry was introduced, which made 
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the Romish Church what she was during the dark ages, 
and continues to be at the present day. 

The authorized creed of Rome on saint-worship, is 
stated by the Council of Trent in these terms :— 
“The Holy Council commands all bishops and others 
bearing the office and care of instruction, to instruct 
the faithful concerning the intercession and invocation 
of saints, teaching them that the saints reigning together 
with Christ offer their own prayers for men to God: 
that it is good and profitable suppliantly to invoke them, 
and to flee to their prayers, help, and assistance for ob- 
taining benefits from God.” ‘Those who aftirm,” says 
the Council, “ that the shrines of the saints are in vain 
frequented for the purpose of obtaining their succour, are 
altogether to be condemned, as the church has long ago 
condemned them, and now: also condemns them.” The 
Catechism of the Council says, ‘“ The saints are to be 
invoked for this reason, that they constantly offer up 
prayers for the salvation of men, and God confers many 
blessings upon us through their merit and grace. When 
invoked, they obtain the pardon of our sins and con- 
ciliate God’s favour towards us.” This is the acknow- 
ledged doctrine of the Church of Rome, stated with 
some caution, and couched in language which, possess- 
ing some measure of elasticity, may be appealed to as 
a common authority by adherents of that church, who 
differ considerably from each other in opinion and 
practice in reference to this subject. 

We shall best interpret the language of the Council, 
by placing alongside of it the devotions which Rome 
prescribes to the faithful in her authorized ritual. No 
possible objection can lie against an appeal to that 
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ritual in determining a question which relates to the 
religious usages of Rome. In fact, it is with the ritual 
that we have properly to do. The question before us 
is a question of usages as well as of tenets, and we are 
surely as much entitled to interpret the avowed tenet by 
the actual usage, as to explain the usage by means of 
the tenet. 

And here it would be useful, in helping us to obtain 
a correct view of the saint-worship which these deli- 
verances of the Council of Trent were meant to sanc- 
tion, to glance at the public and authorized devotions of 
the Church of Rome as they stood in the days which 
preceded the Reformation. It might be instructive, for 
example, to consult the “‘ service of Thomas a Becket,” 
archbishop of Canterbury, and learn from it what the 
saint-worship of England was in that age, when, as 
yet, the withering winds of the Reformation had not 
swept across and blighted the rank luxuriance of Po- 
pery in our land. But so wide a range would be im- 
practicable within the limits of a single lecture, and we 
shall, on this point, restrict our examination to the au- 
thorized forms of devotion at present in use in the 
Romish Church. Even here, it is but a fractional part 
of the evidence that we can adduce. 

In the Confiteor, which forms part of the ordinary of 
the Mass, sin is confessed not only to God, but to angels 
and saints,—creatures being thus associated with Him in 
an act which recognises God as a moral ruler, who 
alone can pardon sin :—‘ I confess to Almighty God, 
to blessed Mary, to blessed Michael the archangel, to 
blessed John the Baptist, to the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and to all the saints, that I have sinned exceed- 
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ingly in thought, word, and deed.” In these devotional 
forms, prayers are offered to God through the inter- 
cession and advocacy of the saints, and ther merits are 
pleaded as the ground on which the most precious 
spiritual blessings are to be bestowed :— 

“ O God, who didst adorn the blessed Pontiff Nicholas with un- 
numbered miracles, grant, we beseech thee, that by his merits and 
prayers, we may be set free from the fires of hell.”” ‘* We beseech 
thee, O Lord, that we may be succoured by the merits of the hus- 
band of thy most holy mother, so that what we cannot obtain by, 
our own power, may be granted to us by his intercession.” 

Thus the mediation and advocacy of Christ are ex- 
cluded: his merits are set aside; and the intercession 
and merits of creatures are put in their place. There 
are prayers occurring in every part of the authorized 
worship of Rome, in which the saints are implored to 
intercede for the worshippers. Such is the “ Litany of 
the Saints” in constant use among Romanists, both 
publicly and privately. In this litany, more than fifty 
persons are mentioned by name who are implored to 
pray for the petitioner; among them are Michael, John 
Baptist, Peter, Paul, Stephen, Fabian and Sebastian, 
Cosmas and Damianus, Gervasius and Protasius, Francis 
and Mary Magdalene. All the holy angels and arch- 
angels; all the patriarchs and prophets; all the apostles 
and evangelists ; all the holy disciples of our Lord; all 
the holy martyrs ; all the holy bishops and confessors ; 
all the holy doctors ; all the holy priests and Levites ; 
all the holy monks and hermits; all the holy virgins 
and widows; all men and women saints of God, are 
implored to make intercession for the suppliants. In the 
“Litany of the Recommendation of a Departing Soul,” 
there is a similar enumeration of individuals and classes 
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of persons, including the names of Abel, Abraham, 
Paul, Gregory, Augustine, and Mary Magdalene; and 
the petition is, that they may pray for the departing 
soul. Again, there are prayers addressed to the saints, 
asking them as of their own power to grant the blessing 
specified, without the intercession of these saints being 
mentioned :— 


“© holy:Michael, O archangel, defend us in battle, that we 
perish not in the dreadful judgment.” ‘‘ Now, O good shepherd, 
“merciful Peter, accept the prayers of us who supplicate, and loose 
the bands of our sins by the power committed unto. thee, by which 
thou shuttest heaven against all by a word and openest it.” 


Similar is the spirit of the following supplications 
addressed to the apostles on St John’s day :— 


“ Ye judges of the ages and true lights of the world, we implore 
with the prayers of our hearts, hear the voices of your suppliants. 
Ye who by a word shut the temples of heaven and loose its bars, 
command us who are guilty to be released from our sins.” 


We find, too, ascriptions of praise and honour to 
sainis in these devotional forms, such as are due only 
to God. A single specimen may suffice. The saint 
addressed is Joseph, the husband of our Lord’s mother. 
Little as the gospel narrative tells us respecting him, the 
Church of Rome ascribes to him superhuman excellence, 
and pays him honours nothing short of divine:— 


“Let the companies of heaven celebrate thee, O Joseph. The 
glory of those in heaven, and the sure hope of our life, and the 
safeguard of the world, benignly accept the praises which we joy- 
fully sing to thee. He whom the faithful worship with joy, whose 
exalted triumphs we celebrate, Joseph, on this day obtained the 
joys of eternal life. Him therefore reigning, let us importunately 
pray that he would be present with us, and that he, obtaining par- 
don for our transgressions, would assign to us the reward of peace 
on high.” 


In Romish manuals of devotion, prayers such as these, 
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to saints and to the guardian angel, continually occur ; 
and, as may be readily supposed, when such an immense 
number of demigods is set up for worship (for there is 
scarcely a day of the year which is not set apart to the 
honour of some saint, by the Romish church), but little 
room is left for the infinite Jehovah. I have mentioned 
the guardian angel ; for it is an article of the Romish 
faith that such an angel is assigned to every individual, 
and every Romanist is taught to address this angel in 
his daily prayers, as follows :— 

“*O my good angel, whom God by his divine mercy hath appointed 


to be my guardian, enlighten and protect me; direct and govern me © 
this night. Amen.” 


In addition to this, many of the saints are believed to 
be specially charged with some particular function or pro- 
vince ; so that, in circumstances of difficulty, danger, or 
distress, the true Romanist thinks not so much of having 
recourse to God, as of betaking himself to the particular 
saint with whom he has to do. St Anthony the Abbot 
secures his votaries from fire; St Anthony of Padua 
delivers them from water; St Barbara is the refuge of 
the timid in times of thunder and of war; St Blass 
cures the diseases of the throat; St Lucia heals all 
diseases of the eyes; St Polonia preserves the teeth ; 
St Domingo cures the fever ; St Roque is invoked un- 
der apprehension of the plague. ‘ Thus,” says Town- 
send, in his Travels in Spain, ‘‘in all diseases, under 
every pressure of affliction, some saint is accessible by 
prayer, whose peculiar province it is to relieve the 
object of distress.” The old breviaries contained special 
*¢ offices” to these patron saints, which recognised their 
peculiar powers and functions. The Salisbury breviary, 
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for instance, tells us that when St Blass came to be 
beheaded, he prayed to God, asking, in behalf of any 
person that remembered him and sought his aid when 
he prayed, who might havea fish-bone or other bone 
sticking in his throat, or who should fall into any in- 
firmity, tribulation, or danger, that his request might 
be heard. The true orthodox way, therefore, among 
Romanists of former times (and it may be so still) of 
removing a bone which had stuck in the throat, was the 
invocation of this saint ; or the taking of the person by 
the throat, and pronouncing these words aloud—“ St 
Blass, the martyr and servant of Christ, says, Wither 
come up, or else go down. It is worthy of remark, too, 
that, as in the ancient heathen mythology, there were 
gods who presided over particular countries and dis- 
tricts, and gods who presided over particular trades and 
professions, so it is in the Popish calendar. All are 
familiar with the St George of England, St Andrew of 
Scotland, St Patrick of Ireland; and in like manner 
there is St Denis of France, St Sebastian of Portugal, 
St James of Spain, with a host of others. Again, St 
Luke is the patron of painters; St Catharine, of scho- 
lars; St Augustine, of divines ; St Ivo, of lawyers; St 
Crispin, of shoemakers. Such are the honours which 
are conferred upon personages, many of whom, though 
canonized by the Pope, it has been proved led a flagi- 
tious and immoral life ; and others of whom, it is well 
known, are purely fabulous, and have existed only in 
imagination. Prayers are addressed to them not merely 
as intercessors, but as deliverers from evil and distribu- 
tors of good ; hope is placed in them; praises are sung 
to them ; vows are made to them; churches are erected 
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and dedicated to them; shrines are consecrated to their 
worship; holidays are celebrated in remembrance of 
them ; masses are said—that is, Christ is sacrificed — 
immolated—in their honour; and God’s acceptance of 
that sacrifice—the sacrifice of his own Son—is asked 
on the ground of their merits. 

The mere act of invoking a creature belonging to the 
world of spirits is idolatry, because it supposes the posses- 
sion by that creature of attributes—as, for example, om- 
nipresence and omniscience—which belong only to God. 
When the Romanist says, Holy Mary, pray for me! Holy 
Peter and holy Paul, pray for me! his petition proceeds, 
of course, upon the supposition that Mary, Peter, and Paul 
hear his request. If, then, myriads are simultaneously, 
in as many different places on the globe, engaged in 
invoking these same beings, and if these myriads believe 
that Mary, Peter, and Paul hear them, does not this 
imply a belief in their omnipresence and omniscience 2 
To say that the saints obtain a knowledge of what takes 
place on earth from God, is to say what receives no 
countenance from the Word of God. There are ex- 
pressions which seem rather to countenance the opposite 
theory; as, for instance, when the tender-hearted Josiah 
was told that he would be gathered to his grave in peace, 
and would not see the evil which God would bring upon 
Jerusalem (2 Kings xxii. 20); or when the church 
speaks of ‘“ Abraham being ignorant” of her (Isa. Lxii. 
16). Itis simply a refinement and a subterfuge; and 
the truth is, that by the mass of Romanists no such idea 
is entertained. On the contrary, they do conceive of the 
saints whom they invoke as having a sort of immensity 
or infinity, which enables them to hear and answer the 
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prayers of their countless votaries. And what would 
this theory amount to? Simply this: The prayer first 
reaches God. He conveys it to the saint. The saint 
then prays it back again to God, presenting to him the 
petition of the votary. It can scarcely fail to occur to 
any mind, that this is a cumbrous and roundabout way 
of approaching God—contrasting most unfavourably 
with the direct scripture plan, “ Lord, save me!” But 
it is worse than clumsy. According to this system— 
as Mr Seymour well shows, who shut up his Jesuit 
disputant at Rome to the acknowledgment of the 
principle on which we are animadverting—God is our 
mediator to the saints, and not the saints our mediators 
to God.* Still more manifest is the idolatry which is 
involved in the invocation of the saints when blessings 
are sought directly at the hands of creatures, which God 
only can bestow. What is this but to invade the pre- 
rogative of the Most High, and impiously to rob him 
of his glory? ‘ But,” say Romanists, ‘‘ we only pray to 
the saints, entreating a place in their supplications ; and 
if the pious pray for others on earth, and ask an interest 
in the petitions of other living Christians, why may not 
prayer be offered, on the same principle, to departed 
saints, without dishonour being done to the Almighty 2” 
If we may judge from the prominence which Dr Wise- 
man has given to this plea in his discussion of the ques- 
tion, we have now before us what may be called the 
sheet-anchor of the Romish argument in behalf of saint- 
worship. “If,” says that writer, “it was the privilege 
of love on earth, if it was one of its holiest duties to pray 
to the Almighty for him who was so perfectly beloved, 
* Mornings with the Jesuits, p. 138. 
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can we suppose that this holiest, most beautiful, and 
most perfect duty of charity hath ceased in heaven ?” 
This reasoning makes for the conclusion, that every 
Christian who reaches heaven must be believed to pray, 
in the exercise of a holy charity, for those to whom he 
was linked on earth in the bonds of friendship, and that 
this is a basis for the Roman Catholic belief that we may 
apply to the saints for their supplications in our behalf. 
With what consistency is this position maintained by an 
individual who holds, or who professes to hold, with his 
church, that no one who has departed this life can be 
legitimately addressed in prayer until the Pope has en- 
rolled his name in the calendar of saints? For the 
question, Who are the saints ? will be answered by the 
Romanist and the Protestant (or rather by the Bible) 
in very different ways. According to the Bible, every 
Christian is a saint; but, in the terminology of Rome, 
he only is a saint who has been beatified and canonized 
by the Pope; and those alone who have been beatified, 
and whose names are enrolled in the Romish calendar, 
can be approached in prayer. 

But let us look at this plea by which it is attempted 
to vindicate saint-worship. J¢ is not true that Roman. 
ists only ask the saints to pray for them; and it requires 
no small share of effrontery to make a statement so ma- 
nifestly at variance with fact. Even the Council of 
Trent distinguishes between the prayers of the saints 
and their help and assistance, to which the faithful are 
to have recourse. ‘The quotations which we have 
made from authorized Romish prayers, give a flat con- 
tradiction to the statement, which is manifestly meant 
for a Protestant meridian: and we have a counterpoise 
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to it in the admissions of Romanists themselves; for 
some of them are honest enough to tell us, that by 
invocation of saints, they do not mean the mere ora 
pro nobis (pray for us), but the direct asking from the 
saints things which God alone can bestow.* 
And as for the analogy which is drawn between 
prayer to departed saints, and the prayers of the living 
for the living, there is an essential diiference between 
my asking a fellow-mortal on earth to pray for me, and 
my invoking the spirit of a departed saint, imploring 
him to pray for me. An honest mind must perceive at 
a glance, that the two things are wide as the poles 
asunder. I can hold intercourse with my living friend 
by word of mouth or by letter. The departed spirit is 
not within call; and has gone to a world which is hid- 
den from my view by an impenetrable veil, and of which 
I know but little. My asking a living friend to give 
me a place in his prayers, cannot, by any possibility, be 
supposed to have even the most remote affinity to an 
act of worship offered to that friend. On the contrary, 
when the Romanist, in the place of worship, in the atti- 
tude of worship, in the very midst of the worship of 
Almighty God, implores an unseen spirit to aid him, 
the act cannot justly be regarded as aught else than a 
religious act. Lastly, the Bible enjoins us to pray for 
each other on earth, and authorizes us to ask the prayers 
of the living in our behalf. But it gives us no injunc- 
tion, and no permission, to invocate the departed. 
Romanists, attempting to evade the charge of idolatry, 
say, ‘We do not give to saints supreme or divine wor- 


* See a Romanist pamphlet, entitled ** Character of Rev. W. 
Palmer,’ &c. London: Dolman, 
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ship; this we reserve for God; we only. pay to the © 
saints an inferior and subordinate worship.” The former 
they call atria, the latter dulia. On this we remark, 
Jirst, that there is not the faintest vestige of such a dis- 
tinction discernible in Scripture. The Greek verb from 
which the word dulia is derived, is applied indiscrimi- 
nately along with the root of datria to the worship and 
service which are given to God. Secondly, The distinc- 
tion is inadmissible from the nature of the case. Reli- 
gious worship does not allow of these subtle and refined 
distinctions. It cannot be cut up and mapped out into 
sections and compartments, which, though placed along- 
side of each other, must never be intermixed nor con- 
founded. In practice, the distinction in question is a 
distinction without a difference. For the mass of man- 
kind cannot comprehend it; and were it theoretically 
understood, it could not be accurately observed. And 
if idolatry be a sin so foul as Romanists allow it to be, 
to what a fearful snare is the conscience exposed by 
hinging the avoidance of the sin on attention to the 
subtle and metaphysical distinction that there is between 
latria and dulia, so that through failing to observe the 
difference, the latter shall lapse into the former—the wor- 
ship of the creature shall assume the properties of that 
which belongs to God, and the conscience shall be pol- 
luted with an idolater’s guilt! It will be observed that 
we speak of the worship of saints as religious worship ; 
for this is conceded by Romanist writers, such as De la 
Hogue and others. Zhirdly, In point of fact, the dis- 
tinction is a dead letter. Let the name of God be sub- 
stituted in many of the petitions which are addressed to 
saints, and it will be perceived that they are just such 
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petitions as should be addressed to him, The argu- 
ment, therefore, which is founded on this distinction, is 
futile and nugatory. 

“ But,” Romanists say, ‘‘ we invocate the saints from 
feelings of reverence and humility. God is too great to 
be directly approached : and we apply to the saints, who 
are in his immediate presence, that we may secure their 
suffrages and influence in our behalf.” We reply, that it is 
a crime to trifle with the majesty of God: but there is an- 
other crime not less aggravated than this. It is, to doubt 
or distrust the love and mercy of God. He is accessible. 
The door of the palace of our heavenly Kingisthrown open. 
It is our privilege to enter his presence, and to come to 
his throne, that we may obtain an audience. He says 
to the suppliant, What is thy petition, and what is thy 
request ? and it shall be done to thee. A Mediator has 
been appointed to introduce us to the divine Majesty, 
and accompany our prayers with his influence and ad- 
vocacy. It is our privilege, therefore, to go to the throne 
of grace with boldness, relying on the one Mediator. 
The humility which would keep us away from God, and 
take us to angels or to saints as our hope, is a voluntary 
and a spurious humility ; and to this an apostle refers, 
when he says, “‘ Let no man beguile you of your reward 
by a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels.” It 
is pride and presumption, in the garb of lowliness of 
spirit, to refuse to approach God in the way which he 
has appointed, and devise a way of our own by which 
to come before him. 


But it is time to consider the plea which Romanists 
draw from Scripture. Many of them, indeed, admit 
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that the invocation of saints is not grounded on Scrip- 
ture ; and it is worthy of remark, that the Council of 
Trent does not appeal to the Word of God in its sup- 
port. Peter Dens, reasoning in a circle, with a gravity 
which is quite ludicrous, says, that the saints are to be 
worshipped, because their feasts have been appointed 
by the church, and because, the Tridentine Council 
having enjoined the practice, it ought to be obeyed— 
specimens these of reasoning so puerile as not to admit 
of a serious reply. He adds, that it is reasonable to 
worship the saints, because they possess supernatural 
excellence, and are the friends of God, which amounts 
to this, that every being possessing an inferior order of 
excellence ought to worship those who are above him— 
a principle which. would sanction universal idolatry 
among all orders of intelligent beings in heaven and on 
earth. But it happens, that in this, as in many things 
else, there is diversity of opinion among the adherents 
of a church, which, according to her own pretensions, 
should exhibit the unity of absolute uniformity, There 
are some Romish advocates who take us to Scripture in 
defence of saint-worship, and we are glad to accompany 
them thither. 

So far as we know, there are but three passages of 
Scripture which have been quoted in direct support of 
the invocation of saints, having any seeming relation to 
the question: and even these relate to it, as we expect 
to show in a few sentences, more in sound than in sense. 
The alleged evidence of Scripture, however, in behalf 
of this doctrine, is summed up in them. All of them 
belong to the Apocalypse, and therefore partake of the 
obscurity and difficulty which attach to the symbols of 
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that portion of the Word of God. Is there not a prima 
facie probability of unsoundness of interpretation, when 
the proof of a doctrine, not taught elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture, is drawn exclusively from a book, whose structure, 
style, and object, give to it a strong peculiarity, in con- 
sequence of which it may be said to stand alone in the 
sacred volume? ‘The first passage is the following 
(Rev. viii. 3): “ Another angel came and stood at the 
altar having a golden censer ; and there was given unto 
him much incense, that he should offer it with (or, add 
it to) the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
which was before the throne.” The reference of these 
symbols is obviously to the temple-worship of the Jews. 
There were two altars; the altar of burnt-offering, on 
which the sacrifices were consumed, and the golden 
altar of incense which stood in the holy place, on which 
fire was kept perpetually burning, and, as its name im- 
ports, incense was consumed ; this typically foreshadow- 
ing the very same truth which is symbolically taught in 
the verse now under review—that the High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus, has gone into the holy place 
there to make intercession for us, and to accompany our 
prayers with the sweet incense of his merits and advo- 
cacy. The truth here taught is not that angels act as 
priests and intercessors in the heavenly temple, and add 
the incense of their merit and influence to our petitions ; 
it is the same truth taught elsewhere in Scripture in the 
clearest manner, and especially in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that these petitions, through the mediation 
of Christ, our Great High Priest, come up before God 
with acceptance. The second passage is (Rev. vi. 9), “I 
saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
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for the Word of God, and for the testimony which they 
held: and they cried with a loud voice, saying, How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
avenge our blood on them that dwell upon the earth?” 
The reference here is to a period of bloody persecution 
through which the church had passed, and to the heroes 
who, not counting their lives dear unto themselves, had 
been faithful unto death. Even allowing, which we do 
not, that it were taught in this passage that departed 
saints pray, it is difficult to see how their praying for 
vengeance on their enemies proves that they pray for 
blessings on their friends. And even were it admitted 
that they do pray for us, the point at issue between us 
and the Romanists, namely, whether we are to pray TO 
THEM, would still remain unproved. But there is here. 
no evidence in support of the dogma that departed saints 
pray at all; still less that they pray for us. There is 
simply a figurative statement of the fact, that the suffer- 
ings endured by Christians at the hands of wicked men, 
in behalf of Christ’s cause, address an appeal to the re- 
tributive justice of God which will not remain unheard. 
Just as the blood of Abel is figuratively said to have ~ 
cried unto God from the ground for vengeance, the spirits 
of the martyrs are here spoken of, figuratively, as ap- 
pealing to heaven against those enemies of Christ and 
his church, to whose blood-thirsty hatred they had fallen 
a sacrifice. The third passage is that which represents 
the four living creatures and four-and-twenty elders as 
falling down before the Lamb, “having every one of 
them harps, and golden vials full of odours (or of in- 
cense), which are the prayers of saints.”—(Rev. v. 8.) 
That this description gives no support to the Romish 
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theory, will appear from one or two considerations. 
1. These living creatures and elders are not the re- 
deemed in glory. They are symbolical or hieroglyphical 
personages. 2. They are symbolical, not of the church 
in heaven, bet of the universal spiritual church of God 
on earth. 3. The only doctrine which can be legiti- 
mately ici on the passage—and it is one: which ac- 
cords with the entire Word of God—is, that the church 
on earth is constantly employed in presenting its peti- 
tions to the throne of Jehovah, and that these petitions 
rise before him as “ the odour of a sweet smell, a sa- 
crifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God.” How remote 
this is from the doctrine of saint-worship, we need not 
waste words in showing. 


For this practice, then, No WARRANT is to be found 
in the sacred volume. It is a purely human invention : 
and being unauthorized, it is offensive to God. It is 
will-worship ; and he who offers it in Jehovah’s temple 
must be met by the question, “ Who hath required this 
at your hand?” nay, by the withering frown of Him 
who has prescribed with authority and explicitness the 
worship which he will receive. For we advance a step 
further, and maintain, that saint-worship Scripture une- 
quivocally FoRBIDS and conpEMNS. We denounce it, 
therefore, as a sin committed in impious defiance of fete 
authority. 

It is forbidden by those statements which tell us that 
when worship was offered to angels and apostles, it was 
rejected by them peremptorily, and with a holy indigna- 
tion. When the beloved disciple fell down at the feet 


of the angel who presented to his gaze visions of the 
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‘nvisible and the future, which overwhelmed him, he 
was once and again reproved, and commanded to desist 
from casting so foul a dishonour upon the supreme 
God. ‘See thou do it not: I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren that have the testimony of God: 
worship God.” When Cornelius, the Roman centurion, 
would have fallen down at the feet of Peter, the apostle 
immediately said to him, “ Stand up, for I myself also 
am aman.”* In like manner, when the men of Lystra 
would have paid religious honours to Paul and Barna- 
bas, they rent their clothes, and ran in amongst the 
people, crying out, and saying, “ Sirs, why do ye these 
things? We also are men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you that you should turn from these vani- 
ties unto the living God.”t Had they acted in har- 
mony with the tenets of Romanism, they would have 
said to these deluded men, Yes, you may offer to us the 
worship of dulia : you may pray to us; you may give us 
religious honour and service; you may do this in the 
same breath with which you worship the God of heaven ; 
but see that you do not give us the worship of datria, 
as in that case you would be guilty of the heinous sin 
of idolatry. The noble apostle and his companion had 
about them too much of the sturdy and stalwart Pro- 
testant for this. They revolted from the very thought 
of being made the objects of religious worship. 

We hear a prohibition of this idolatry, loud as heaven’s 
thunder, in every announcement of the truth that God 
is the only object of worship and the only hearer of prayer, 
who answers us by terrible things in righteousness ; and 
when the Romanist pays homage to a fellow-creature, we 

* Acts x, 25, 26. Re ee + Acts xiv. 15. 
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remember that we have been instructed to say, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven ;” and our invocation is, “ O 
thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 

We find it repudiated in every statement which speaks 
of God as the sinner’s stay and confidence ; and while 
the Romanist flees for help to created patrons and de- 
liverers, we think of these words, ‘“‘ God is our refuge 
and our strength ;” “cursed is the man that trusteth in 
man, and that maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord.” 

We mark how dishonouring it is to God, in every 
reference to him as the only confessor to whom the sinner 
is to lay bare his heart, because he is the only pardoner 
of the iniquity which that sinner has committed: and 
when the devotee of Rome acknowledges his faults to 
angels or apostles, or departed saints, or to living ghostly 
guides, we say with the Psalmist, “I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord ;” and with the publican, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

We see its condemnation written in characters of fire 
in every description of Christ as the only mediator—in 
every statement which sets forth his atoning sacrifice ag 
the only foundation of a sinner’s hope; and when the 
Romanist betakes himself to mediators, angelic or hu- 
man, and rests his plea as a suppliant on their merits or 
mediation, we remember that it has been written that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.” 

There is, indeed, one instance mentioned in Scripture 
of prayer having been offered to a departed saint, and 
we should like the Romanist to tell us why he is so fain 
to pass in silence this case, which seems at first view to 
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bear upon the point at issue. I refer to the prayer 
which the rich man is represented as offering to Laza- 
rus, whose spirit was in heaven. Perhaps it is because 
the prayer proceeded from the place of torment; and 
because it was offered IN VAIN. 


Romish homage to the creature reaches its climax in 
the worship which is offered to the Virgin Mary, the 
introduction of which dates later than the invocation of 
saints, and may be very mainly traced to the unanimous 
decision of the Council of Ephesus, in theyear of our Lord 
431, on the subject of the famous Nestorian controversy, 
—that decision having affirmed that the virgin was the 
mother of God. ‘There are many intelligent Protestants 
who have no just conception of the Marrotarry of 
Romanism. Such persons will of course be inclined to 
consider our language harsh and opprobrious, when we 
say that the Church of Rome sanctions, and requires, 
the offering of the worship which is due to God alone, 
to a creature who, though highly favoured of the Lord, 
and to be held in respectful remembrance in that she was 
honoured to be the mother of the man Christ Jesus, was 
still a fallen and sinful creature, and saved by the grace 
of Him who condescended to be born of her as to his 
sinful humanity. . Such a feeling can only exist among 
Protestants who are ill-informed respecting Popery as a 
system: fora very slight examination will be sufficient 
to carry conviction to any honest mind of this class, that 
we only utter the simple truth when we say, that among 
Romanists, Mary divides the honours of divine worship 
with the Deity himself, and that the tendency, and in 
countless instances, the effect of Romish tenets and 
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usages, is to give her a pre-eminence in the homage and 
confidence of the worshipper, above that which is ac- 
corded to the supreme God. 

All Roman Catholics hold, that as the Virgin Mary 
surpasses in an indefinite degree all saints and angels, 
and all the powers of heaven, in authority, purity, and 
dignity, so a worship ought to be addressed to her ines- 
timably higher and more sacred than the worship paid 
to them. ‘To denote this difference, they have coined a 
new word—neither the Greek nor the Latin language 
supplying one adequate to their purpose. ‘The worship 
paid to God they call (as we have already seen) datria = 
the worship paid to saints and angels, dwlia: whilst to 
the worship of the virgin, they apply the term Ayper- 
dulia, meaning a service above the other service called 
dulia. The facts which I now proceed to state, forming 
the merest fragment of the evidence which might be 
adduced, will show that these nice distinctions are in 
Romish worship practically lost sight of, and that that . 
worship is a daring insult to Him who will not give his 
glory to another. 

We bid you look first of all into the authorized and 
prescribed formularies of worship in the Church of Rome 
—the Missat and the Breviary. The worship of the 
virgin appears there in a milder form than, as we shall 
have occasion to show, it assumes elsewhere; but still 
_ the most unequivocal and extravagant Mariolatry will 
be found there in its principle and germ ; nor would it 
be difficult to fetch from these authorities, as a test and 
standard, a vindication of those blasphemous excesses 
into which the most fanatical and extravagant worship- 
pers of Mary have fallen. 
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In these formularies, prayers are perpetually recurring 
which are addressed to God, through the mediation and 
intercession of the virgin, and in reliance on her merits ; 
clearly implying an invasion of the sole mediatorship of 
Christ. 

Passing these, there are prayers of endless variety ad- 
dressed directly to the virgin, supplicating her interces- 
sion. Such is the Ave Maria, or Hail Mary, which, from 
the fifteenth century, has enjoyed the distinction among 
Romanists of being their favourite prayer to the virgin, 
and which always accompanies the Paternoster, or Lord’s 
prayer, in the devotions of a Roman Catholic. It is as 
follows: ‘ Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
Jesus the fruit of thy womb. Holy Mary, mother of 
God, pray for us sinners now and in the hour of our 
death. Amen.” In the “ Litany of the Blessed Virgin,” the 
pious recital of which, according to the bull of one Pope, 
confirmed by the bull of another, secures for all Chris- 
tians an indulgence of 200 days as often as it shall be re- 
peated, there are inserted between prayers addressed to 
the Trinity, and to the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world, more than forty invocations to the 
virgin, designating her by as many varieties of title. 
“‘ Holy mother of God, mother of our Creator, mirror of 
justice, cause of our joy, mystical rose, ark of the cove- 
nant, gate of heaven, morning star, health of the weak, 
refuge of sinners, queen of angels, &c. &c. pray for us.” 

There are also prayers addressed, in these authorized 
forms, to the virgin for benefits temporal and spiritual, as 
in her own gift, and bestowed in the exercise of her own 
power and grace. ‘These contain petitions such as are 
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addressed to God himself, for they relate to blessings 
which it belongs to God only to bestow upon men. To 
this class belongs a portion of the Litany to the Virgin, 
from which a passage has just been quoted:—“ We fly 
to thy patronage, O holy mother of God ; despise not 
our petitions in our necessities; but deliver us from all 
dangers, O ever glorious and blessed virgin.” The 
favourite hymn or prayer, called Salve Regina, is of the 
same class :—‘ Hail, holy queen, mother of mercy, our 
life, our sweetness, and our hope, to thee do we cry, poor 
banished sons of Eve, to thee do we send our sighs, 
mourning and weeping in this vale of tears. Turn then, 
most gracious advocate, thine eyes of mercy towards us, 
and after this our exile ended, show unto us the blessed 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus, O most clement, most pious, 
and most sweet Virgin Mary.” Similar in its import 
is the other favourite hymn, called Ave Maria stella— 
“* Hail, star of the sea, and kind mother of God, and ever 
virgin ; happy gate of heaven; taking that ‘hail’ from 
the mouth of Gabriel, do thou establish us in peace, 
changing the name of Eve. Do thou for the accused 
loose their bonds; for the blind bear forth a light; 
drive away our evils; demand for us all good things; 
SHOW THAT THOU ART A MOTHER.” Here a creature is 
asked to challenge a right of control over the uncreated 
One, in the performance of his functions as Lord and 
Saviour. For that the clause, “show that thou art a 
mother,” means, exert a mother’s influence and authority, 
cannot for a moment be questioned. This 1s evident 
from the grammatical construction of the prayer, and 
from its entire scope and spirit. True, an attempt has 
been made by some Romanists to put another construc- 
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tion on the phrase. In a metrical translation of the 
hymn, for example, inserted in a Romish manual of 
devotion, (the Garden of the Soul), the expression is 
thus rendered—“ Exert thy mother’s care, and us thy 
children own:” that is, show by thy maternal care 
that thou art our mother. But such a rendering can- 
not be admitted. It is repudiated at once by the 
obvious construction and drift of the hymn, and by the 
meaning which was uniformly put upon the clause down 
to the time of the Reformation. This is but one of those 
shifts to which Romanists have recourse when, sore 
pressed by Protestants in argument, they find it neces- 
sary to employ some means, if possible, to shield their 
church from exposure and condemnation. Here, then, 
are words prescribed by the Church of Rome to her 
adherents, in which are couched suggestions and en- 
treaties, which are nothing less than blasphemous, im- 
plying, as they do, notions of the relation of Mary to 
the exalted Redeemer, which put honour upon her at 
his expense. We shall, by and by, find this same 
sentiment uttered by one of the most distinguished 
doctors of the church, with just as much more fulness 
and breadth of phrase, as to render it impossible for 
us to misapprehend it. The truth is, that a prayer like 
this is but the fitting and natural expression of the 
views which are instilled into the votaries of Romanism, 
of the relation between Jesus and Mary. The point of 
the Saviour’s history on which they are instructed to fix 
their attention, almost exclusively, is his infant state— 
that state to which, in wondrous condescension, he 
stooped, that he might accomplish his purpose of mercy. 
They think of him not so much as exalted to the right © 
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hand of the Majesty on high, invested as mediator with 

universal authority and rule; but rather as if he were 
still an infant, and as if Mary, to whom, as well as to 
Joseph, he was subject in his childhood, still wielded over 
him her maternal influence and authority. Hence, in 
the pictures and images of the virgin, which, in Popish — 
countries, meet the eye at every turn, the Lord of 
heaven and earth is usually represented as a babe at the 
breast ; whilst Mary stands forth in all the dignity of the 
empress of heaven and earth, adorned with acrown and 
radiant with jems; or as the woman clothed with the 
sun, the moon under her feet, and on her head a crown 
of twelve stars. How shall we describe the blasphemy 
of this sort of teaching, the effect of which must be to 
veil from the ignorant mind the truth relating to the 
_ greatness and glory of the exalted Redeemer, to convey 
to such a mind the most distorted and false notions 
both of his person and his office, and to induce forget-’: 
fulness of the fact, that He who was once humbled is 
now glorified ! 

We have found in the Missal and Breviary prayers 
addressed to the virgin, supplicating her intercession, and 
entreating her to bestow, as her own gifts, temporal and 
spiritual blessings. We now come to adduce evidence 
from the same source that ascriptions of praise and hon- 
our are given to her in Romish worship, which place her 
on @ footing of equality with God. Nothing could be 
more conclusive on this head than the fact, that for the 
anthem of praise to the Trinity (“ Glory to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost”), which, according 
to the rubric of the Breviary, is introduced at the end of 
each psalm, there is substituted, on certain occasions, an 
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anthem to the virgin, as, for example, on the feast of 
her assumption. We quote a single illustration of this. 
At the conclusion of the eighth psalm there are two 
anthems annexed, thus, ‘“O Lord our Lord, how excel- 
lent is thy name in all the world!” Anthem, “The holy 
mother God is exalted above the choir of angels to the 
heavenly realms. The gates of paradise are opened to 
us by thee,” (the virgin), ‘“ who gloriest this day trium- 
phant with the angels.” What is this but to fix the 
thoughts of the worshipper on her as the being to whom 
the spirit of these inspired compositions applies, to as- 
cribe to her divine perfections, and to pay to her divine 
worship? Here is, in very deed, a root of idolatry, out 
of which we cannot wonder that there should have 
sprung the most flagrant and revolting forms of homage 
to the virgin—forms of homage which even some Ro- 
manists have regarded with horror, but for which, as we 
shall see, their church is nevertheless accountable. The 
~ following is a prayer to which every Romish priest must. 
attach great value, inasmuch as Pope Leo X. has granted 
to those who devoutly recite it, after having performed 
service, pardon or indulgence for defects and faults con- 
tracted by human frailty: “To the. most holy and un- 
divided Trinity, to the manhood of our crucified Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the fruitful purity of the most blessed 
and most glorious ever virgin Mary, and to the whole 
body of all the saints, be everlasting praise, honour, vir- 
tue, and glory from every creature, and to us forgiveness 
of all sins through the boundless ages of ages. Amen. 
Blessed is the womb of the Virgin Mary, which bore the 
Son of the Eternal Father. Our Father. Hail, Mary!” 
Here the holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and all the 
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saints are included in one and the same ascription of 
praise, honour, and glory. Could a mode of worship 
be devised more repugnant to the spirit and letter of 
Holy Scripture, and more derogatory to the dignity and 
majesty of Him who says, “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve ? ” 

Let us now pass from the examination of the ritual of 
the Romish Church, with reference to the worship which 
it prescribes to be offered to the virgin, and inquire into 
the tenets and practices of some of her more illustrious 
teachers, as they bear upon this subject. We select three 
or four individuals out of the endless array of authorities 
which might have been quoted in evidence. 

CarpiInAL Damiani, who lived in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and whose works received the Papal sanction at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, in a ser- 
mon on the nativity of the Virgin Mary, thus identifies 
the Almighty with her. Having asserted that God is in 
all created things in four ways, he says, “ In a fourth 
. manner, he exists in one creature, namely, the Virgin 
Mary, by identity, because he is the same as sheis.” He 
ascribes omnipotence to her :—“ He that is mighty has 
done great things in thee, and all power has been given 
to thee in heaven and on earth.” ‘ Thou approachest 
before the golden altar of human reconciliation, not ask- 
ing only, but commanding—a mistress, not a handmaid.” 

I invite your attention to the Psalter of Bonaventure, 
a cardinal of the thirteenth century, who having passed, 
when living, through all the ecclesiastical dignities 
which Rome could confer upon him, short only of the 
pontifical throne, was elevated about two centuries after 
his death to the honours of canonization, and placed 
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among her most illustrious saints. In this most im- 
pious performance, the writer so changes each of the 
one hundred and fifty psalms of David, as that they 
are addressed not to Jehovah, but to the Virgin Mary. 
In some cases, not a little of the writer’s own composi- 
tion {is interspersed with Scripture phraseology, and 
each psalm closes with the Gloria Patri. It is a revolt- 
ing task to quote such infamously idolatrous perver- 
sions of the Word of inspiration, but the claims of truth 
require that we should look this profanity in the face, 
if we would regard the system which gives it birth, and 
sustenance, and shelter, with an adequate recoil of hor- 
ror. An example or two will suffice— 


In Ps. “Blessed is the man,” says Bonaventure, “that loves 
thy name, O Virgin Mary; thy grace shall comfort his soul.’? In 
Ps. ii., ‘“‘ Why do our enemies rage and imagine vain things against 
us? Let thy right hand protect us, mother of God, asa terrible 
sword confounding and destroying them.” 


Observe how, in what follows, the peculiar work of 
the Saviour is attributed to her, and in his own lan- 
guage :— 


* Come unto her all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and she 
will give rest unto your souls.” In Ps, xxxv., “ Incline, then, the 
countenance of God upon us. COMPEL Him to have mercy upon 
sinners. O lady, thy mercy is in the heavens, and thy grace is 
spread over the whole earth.” In Ps. 1., “ Have mercy upon me, 
O lady, who art called the mother of mercy, and according to the 
bowels of thy mercies, cleanse me from all mine iniquities.” In 
Ps, Ixvii., “ Let Mary arise, and let her enemies be scattered.” 


In harmony with all this, the Ze Deum, that ancient 
and sublime hymn of praise to the Trinity, is parodied 
by Bonaventure, in idolatrous homage of the virgin. 
I only add one other extract from the writings of this 
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canonized saint—a passage which, though it has been 
doubted and denied, stands in the authentic editions of 
his works, beyond the reach of honest cavil, and which 
gives an appropriate finish to the foregoing quotations :— 
“OQ empress, and our most benignant lady, by the 
right of a mother comMMAND thy most beloved Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that he vouchsafe to raise our minds 
from the love of earthly things to heavenly desires, who 
liveth and reigneth.” Every candid mind will own, 
that to evade the charge of impious idolatry which this 
production fastens upon the Romish Church, is impossi- 
ble. No subtle and refined distinctions of atria, dulia, 
and hyperdulia will avail the Romanist here. The 
virgin, a sinful creature, saved by grace, is placed on a 
footing of equality with the ever-blessed God. The 
blasphemous idolatry of Bonaventure may be repudiated 
and disowned by individual Romanists, who are not so 
utterly blinded as to be ignorant of the repugnance of 
Christianity to creature-worship ; but this will not 
screen the Church of Rome from the charge which we 
bring against her, of having sanctioned and homologated 
all this blasphemy. For the contents of that Psalter 
she is answerable. With the guilt of every idolatrous 
sentiment promulgated by her canonized saint, whether 
in this or in any other of his voluminous works, she is 
laden. 

The “ Guories or Mary,” by St Alphonsus Liguori, 
is another work to which I appeal as furnishing a con~ 
clusive illustration of the doctrine and practice of the 
Church of Rome. He is one of her most distinguished 
devotional writers—a man. on whose productions she 
has stamped the seal of her authority. The process of 
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his beatification affirmed that more than a hundred 
miracles were performed by the saint during his life, 
and twenty-eight after his death. The brief declaring 
him blessed was issued in 1816, and he was canonized 
by Pope Gregory XVI. in 1839. In the same year, a 
volume issued from the London press, written by Dr 
Nicolas Wiseman, containing an account of the life of 
St Alphonsus Liguori, which presents a most melancholy 
and affecting view of the superstition and credulity of 
Romanists in this as well as in other countries., It 
affords the most convincing proof that, as regards idola- 
try, ignorance, and superstition, Rome is, as she boasts 
herself to be, semper eadem—always the same; or, we 
might rather say, as a learned blacksmith at Oxford 
once translated the phrase, “semper eadem”—worse and 
worse. We have Dr Wiseman’s authority for believ- 
ing that St Liguori, whose life he narrates, could be in 
taco places at one and the same time—a sufficient proof 
that he was no ordinary man! This was only one of 
the miracles by which his extraordinary piety was at- 
tested. Not less conclusive on this point were the 
flagellations and other kinds of bodily mortification and 
torture which the saint inflicted on himself, not to 
speak of those ecstacies and raptures by which the de- 
votion of this now canonized saint was shown to be 
quite up to the standard of the darkest days of Romish 
superstition and fanaticism. All this is of a piece with 
the work itself to which I now refer—the Glories of 
Mary ; nor is it matter of surprise that men whose 
intellects aré so debased, and whose ideas of religion 
are so awfully perverted, as to consider a work like this’ 
a pre-eminently pious production, should be capable of 
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palming the averments contained in the life of St Li- 
guori upon the English public in the nineteenth century. 
St Liguori states, in the preface, the object of the work. 
** I have seen,” he says, ‘‘numberless books, large and 
small, which treat of the glories of Mary, but because 
they are either scarce or too voluminous, or not in ac- 
cordance with my design, I have endeavoured to col- 
lect from them into this little work the most select and 
pithy sentences of the fathers and theologians, to give 
to those who are devoted to Mary a means, without 
much labour or expense, of inflaming their hearts with 
her love, and particularly to supply priests with matter 
for sermons on devotion to this divine mother.” The 
first volume of the translation by a Catholic clergyman* 
(from which I quote), consists of a series of meditations 
on the several clauses of the hymn Salve Kegina, each 
meditation, including numerous quotations from Romish 
writers, ancient and modern, being followed first by a 
legend, illustrative of the doctrine in the meditation, 
and then by a prayer addressed to the virgin. The 
second volume treats of her principal festivals, her do- 
lours, her heroic virtues, and of the exercises of devotion 
to be practised in her honour, and for the most part 
consists, like the first, of meditations, legends, and 
prayers in succession. Throughout the work, the re- 
sources of language are expended upon the worship of 
the virgin; every variety of expression being used 
which is fitted to convey the idea of her pre-eminent 
glory, and the effect of the whole is to place her ona 
footing of equality with the ever-blessed Gdd—nay, its 
effect is even to exalt her in certain respects to a po- 


* Dublin: Duffy, 23 Anglesea Street, 1845. 
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sition of superiority above Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 


“The Lord has divided his kingdom which consisted in justice 
and mercy : the kingdom of justice be has reserved to himself, and 
the kingdom of mercy he has in a certain manner given to Mary, 
ordaining that all the mercies which he dispenses to men should 
pass through her hands, and be dispensed as she pleases.” ‘She 
is the privileged ark, where all who shelter themselves are saved 
from eternal shipwreck.”? She is. “the coadjutrix of our redemp- 
tion,” “the mediatrix of peace between sinners and God,” ‘our 
advocate,” “the hope of sinners,” “the way of salvation,” “ the 
life,” “the refuge of the afflicted,” “the help of Christians,” the 
*‘all powerful virgin,” “the gate through which sinners go to 
God,” “‘ the gate of heaven, because no one enters this blessed abode 
without passing through her.” “She is the ladder to heaven,’ 
*“the bridge of salvation which God has prepared for us in order to 
pass securely over the waters of this life.” ‘ Because men fear that 
Divine Person who is destined one day to judge them, it has been 
necessary to give them a mediator with the Mediator, and none 
was so fit for this office as Mary his mother.” ‘ Mary has been 
elected from all eternity as mother of God, that she may save by 
her mercy those to whom her Son in justice cannot grant pardon.” 
‘* Mary is the mistress of paradise, she there admits whomsoever she 
pleases, and no wonder, since she is the mother of the Lord of pa- 
radise.” She is the “ protectress of sinners,” the ‘‘ rampart of Chris- 
tians,”’ the “ salvation of the world.” ‘‘She has at her disposal all 
the treasures of the divinity.” She is “ Queen of mercy, because 
she opens at pleasure the abyss of the divine mercy, so that no sin- 
ner, however enormous his crimes may be, can perish if he is pro- © 
tected by Mary.” 


Passages like the foregoing might be quoted to a very 
large extent. But these will suffice to show the cha- 
racter and spirit of the book. I cannot stop to remark 
on the legends and fables which it eontains, and of 
which it is impossible to say whether they be most re- 
markable for their puerility, their absurdity, or their 
immoral tendency. Most certainly they represent the 
virgin to be the patroness of all wickedness. Yet 
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this is a book which is most extensively circulated 
among the Roman Catholics of Ireland and Britain at 
the present hour! 

That these doctors gave to the virgin divine honour, 
is clear. And the point which I would press on your 
attention is this:—if by these educated and eminent 
men, the distinction between dulia and latria was 
utterly lost sight of—if by them the supreme God was 
displaced from his rightful throne, and Mary was brought 
in to fill up the vacant seat—what was to be expected on 
the part of the many who were less capable than they of 
comprehending nice theories and observing subtle rules ? 
Among them, must not the distinction between supreme 
and subordinate worship, even though they should have 
heard of it, which myriads of Romanists never have, 
be a nullity ? 

Nor will it do to say that I have been quoting indi- 
vidual sentiments which are now antiquated and obso- 
lete, and that surely Rome has caught some rays of 
light from the advancing intelligence of the nineteenth 
century, so as to be really different from what we have 
represented her to be. No Romanist would allow this: 
nor would he thank the Protestant who should hint the 
supposition. The boast of his church is, that she is one, 
and unalterable. We have already shown that the sen- 
timents of these doctors are an authoritative exposition 
of the Romish faith; and should any one reckon the 
evidence more complete, if it could be made manifest 
that sentiments have been uttered by the present Pope, 
and his immediate predecessors, identical with those of 
Bonaventure and Liguori, the proof that they have done 
so is not far off, nor difficult to find. Pope Gregory 
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XVI., in his encyclical letter of date 1832, expressed 
this desire—that “she, who has been, through every 
great calamity, our patroness and protectress, may watch 
over us writing to you, and lead our mind, by her 
heavenly influence, to those counsels which may prove 
most salutary to Christ’s flock :”—thus praying for an 
influence as proceeding from her, which the Scriptures 
represent as communicated only by the Holy Spirit. 
He adds: ‘“ That all may have a successful and happy 
issue, let us raise our eyes to the most blessed Virgin 
Mary, who alone destroys heresies, who is our greatest 
hope, yea, the entire ground of our hope.” How does 
this tally with the Scripture, “ Other foundation can ; 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ?” 
The same ‘‘ Most Holy Father,’ in 1840, granted an 
indulgence of 100 years to every one who should re- 
cite the following prayer :—‘ O immaculate queen of 
heaven and of angels, I adore you. It is you who have 
delivered me from hell; it is you from whom [I look for 
all my salvation.” Pio Nono, the reigning Pope, in his 
encyclical letter of date 1846, says, ‘ In: order that 
our most merciful God may the more readily incline his 
ear to our prayers, and may grant that which we im- 
plore, let us ever have recourse to the intercession of the 
most holy mother of God, theimmaculate Virgin Mary, 
our sweetest mother, our mediatrix, our advocate, our 
surest hope, and firmest reliance, than whose patronage 
nothing is more potent, nothing more effectual with 
God.” In the allocution of the same “ Most Holy Fa- 
ther,” pronounced in the secret consistory at Gaeta, 
1849, he says, “ Let us have recourse to the most holy 
and immaculate Virgin Mary, who, being the mother 
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of God, and our mother, and the mother of mercy, finds 
what she seeks, and cannot be frustrated.” 

Were it practicable, within the limits of this lecture, 
to quote from other devotional manuals at present in 
use among Romanists, and possessing more or less of 
ecclesiastical sanction, (I mean offices and hymns used 
on certain festivals, and manuals of devotion meant for 
private and family use), a large and most revolting 
addition should be made to the evidence on which we 
rest our charge of idolatry. You have sickened, I 
doubt not, at the quotations which have been placed 
before you: but this feeling would be much intensified 
"if time allowed me to bring forward but a sample of 
the impieties and blasphemies which, under the sem- 
blance of devotion, are to be found in such books as 
the “‘ Sacred Heart of Mary,” the “ New Month of 
Mary,” the “Imitation of the Virgin Mary,” &c., toge- 
ther with collections of hymns which are used by Papists 
in this and other countries. Sentiments could be 
adduced from these books which would make the ears 
of every Protestant to tingle, and fill his breast with 
mingled emotions of indignation and sadness. 

When we turn to the Scriptures, and inquire whether 
they furnish any ground for the place which has been 
given to Mary in the Romish system, we cannot fail to 
be struck, not simply with the absence of every thing 
which might be construed, even by the most perverse 
ingenuity, into a sanction of Mariolatry, but with the 
fact, that the statements which refer to the subject bear 
strongly in the opposite direction. Almost every men- 
tion that is made of the virgin, taken along with the 
significant silence of the inspired narrative, does away 
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with every pretext on which worship might be claimed 
for her; and seems to have been intended to provide, as 
by anticipation, against the awful apostasy. which is 
connected with her name, and to supply us with the 
means of witness-bearing against it. When, for ex- 
ample, the Saviour said to her, in the temple, before he 
entered on his public ministry, “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” in reply to her 
remonstrance, ‘“‘ Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing,” he indi- 
cated no superiority as belonging to his mother: he 
addressed both as if placed ona footing of equality: 
and his obvious purpose was to withdraw attention 
from the earthly relationship and fix it upon that which 
bound him to his Father and his God—a relationship 
which absorbed his every thought, and controlled his 
every action and energy. When he said to her at Cana, 
** Woman, what have I to do with thee?” he checked | 
her interference, even with a measure of severity; inti- 
mating, ina way not to be misunderstood, that her 
maternity gave her no right of interference with him 
in the great work which he had to do, and that she 
possessed no special intercessory influence with him, on 
which others might place reliance. When he asked, 
‘¢ Who is my mother, and who are my brethren?” 
and, pointing to his disciples, himself gave the reply, 
“ Behold my mother and my brethren!” he discounte- 
nanced, in the most expressive way, the idea that, on 
the mere ground of her maternity, she was to possess 
any pre-eminence above his other disciples. This he 
taught more clearly, when he said, ‘‘ Yea rather, blessed 
are they that hear the Word of God and keep it.” And 
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in the concluding scene of suffering, when he styled her 
not Mother but Woman, as.if repressing, for a great and 
momentous purpose relative to the future interests of 
his church, the play and utterance of his filial tender- 
ness, his object obviously was to abdicate for ever the 
earthly relationship which was to terminate with his 
life, that she might not be regarded by men, as she has 
been, with an excessive veneration. Most significant 
is the silence regarding her of Peter, James, Jude, and 
Paul, and even of the beloved disciple, to whose care 
she was committed, in the epistles which bear his name. 
Indeed, from the period of the Saviour’s ascension, with 
the single exception that her name is included among 
those of the disciples who are said, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, to have met in Jerusalem, she is never men- 
tioned in the inspired volume—a conclusive proof that 
no special honour was challenged for her, and that no 
worship was given her in these earliest and purest times 
of the church. 

As for the Assumption of the Virgin—(the meaning 
of which is, that her body was taken up miraculously to 
heaven after her death)—which every Romanist as firmly 
believes as he does the ascension of our Lord, and which 
is annually commemorated by one of the most solemn fes- 
tivals of the Church of Rome,—never was legend palmed 
upon the credulity of mankind more utterly destitute of 
historical evidence. Not a fragment of proof can be 
adduced in its support. It is, indeed, from beginning 
to end, a monstrous ASSUMPTION, a gigantic fabrication, a 
colossal fable, the veritable manufacture of mendacious 
monks and priests, who sought to obtain by fraud what 
they could not get from fact, a vindication of the deifying 
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of their idol; or rather, perhaps, we should term it the 
lying product of “the father of lies, who abode not in 
the truth, because there is no truth in him.” ‘That her 
spirit is in heaven, we do not doubt; but we as firmly 
believe, that her celestial repose is not disturbed by the 
‘myriads of confused voices which cry to her from the 
earth.”* Could aught disturb that repose, it would be 
(did saints in heaven know any thing that is transacted 
upon earth) the knowledge that the honours of the 
Saviour have been tarnished by the profanities of which 
she has been the innocent occasion. 

It is thus no exaggeration—it is but the sad and plain. 
truth that we utter when we affirm, that in the Romish 
Church Mary is worshipped more than God. It is so 
even in countries where Protestantism applies, in some 
degree, a check to the full development of the influence 
of the Popish system; but much more manifestly is it 
the case in countries where Popery reigns with undi- 
vided sway. 

The first lessons which the Romanist receives, in his 
tender childhood, are those of profound reverence and 
respect for Mary. In the daily prayers which he is 
taught to repeat, the Ave Maria stands side by side 
with the Paternoster. The virgin mother of God is 
implored to be a mother to him, while angels and saints 
are entreated to be his patrons and.guardians. The 
solemn annual festivals of the church bring before him 
the claims of the virgin on his homage and love in a 
manner the most impressive, calling forth his ardent 


*See Nevins’ Thoughts. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 
A most seasonable reprint, which I would earnestly recommend, as 
admirably suited for extensive circulation. 
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affection and devotedness to her honour. Besides the 
feasts of the immaculate conception, the visitation, the 
annunciation, the purification, and the assumption of 
the virgin, every Saturday is specially set apart for her 
worship; and every month of May is, in some parts, 
consecrated to devotions by which she is specially hon- 
oured. The images and ‘pictures of the Madonna, 
which, in Romish countries, are all that the devotee can 
call his Bible, exhibit her to his imagination in a form 
which seems to demand for her a worship and confi- 
dence superior to those which are given to her Son. 
The solemn peal of the church or cathedral bell at sun- 
rise, noon, and sunset, summons him to the repetition of 
the Angelus Domini, and of the three Aves, by which 
her pre-eminence in his regard is acknowledged. The 
rosary, which guides the devotee in numbering the vain 
repetitions which he calls prayers, attests the same fact. 
It consists of 150 small beads, each answering to an 
Ave, and 15 large beads, each representing a Pater- 
noster ; so that for one Lord’s prayer, or prayer to God, 
which the devotee offers, he offers ten prayers to the 
Virgin Mary. The scapular which, perhaps, he wears 
upon his person, and which he believes to possess a 
mysterious virtue, attests his veneration for Mary. It 
is worn in her honour; and it entitles him to the most | 
precious privileges and immunities at her hands. If he — 
enters a place of worship, he seeks the virgin’s shrine, 
and offers his devotions there. If he passes her image 
on the street, he does it reverence, mutters an Ave, or 
kneels before it, and jabbers a rosary or crown. If he 
thinks of heaven, Mary is the most conspicuous object 
that meets his view there ; and when he dies, his spirit 
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passes into the eternal world relying more upon her 
mercy and sympathy than upon the grace and power of 
Christ. What is this but to worship and serve the 
creature more than the Creator 2? 

The religion of the Romanist is, therefore, described 
when it is called the worship of Mary. Where is the 
slightest resemblance to be discovered between this sys- 
tem and gospel truth, between this worship and primi- 
tive Christian devotion? If idolatry be not here, where 
is it to be found? It may be called by the debater 
dulia ; but the name cannot alter the nature of the 
thing, nor take away its guilt, any more than if you 
were to style a rogue an honest man, you would thereby 

make him all that was virtuous. Let this system be 
ealled Marianism, or Paganism, but call it not Chris- 
tianity. It is loathsome in the sight of God. The 
name which his finger has inscribed on it, is blasphemy ; 
and the church by which it is nursed and maintained, we 
call, in God’s name, an apostate and a doomed church. 


The length to which the foregoing remarks have ex- 
tended, precludes any mention of image-worship*—a step 
lower still in the church’s career of declension and de- 
generacy, which was borrowed from the heathen, and 


* The author would take this opportunity of recommending 
Seymour’s Pilgrimage to Rome (London: Seeleys), to those who 
wish to be furnished with an authentic account of image-worship, 
as it is practised in the metropolis of Popedom at the present day. 
Mr Seymour’s descriptions of the idolatrous veneration of the 
Bamlino, and of the Adoration of the Cross, by the Pope and his 
cardinals, in the Sistine chapel of the Vatican, are very striking 
and instructive, and supply conclusive illustrations of the idolatrous 
worship of images and of material objects, which Protestants charge 
against the Church of Rome. 
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which made the resemblance between Popery and Pagan- 
ism complete. To have illustrated the acknowledged 
creed of Rome on this subject by a reference to the 
opinions of her most illustrious authoritiés, according 
to whom supreme worship is to be given to certain 
images, and the worship does not pass to the objects re- 
presented, but terminates on the images themselves ;— 
to have described the practice of all the Papal countries 
of Europe where images and pictures, especially of the 
virgin, are universally adored—these senseless idols 
being set up in churches, in public places, in the streets, 
and on the highways; lamps being burnt before them 
at night, so that no Papist may pass without paying 
them an act of adoration ;—to have spoken of the ten- 
dency of all this to materialize the mind’s conceptions 
of God, as is shown by the pictures of the Trinity which 
are to be found in Romish devotional books ;—to haye 
spoken of the worship of the host; of the worship of 
the wood of the cross, and of the prayers which are 
offered to it; and, as akin to this, of the use of Agnus 
Deis, and the reliance which is placed on them; and 
of the way in which all this contravenes the express 
command of God—“ Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, nor any likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or in the earth beneath: thou shalt 
not bow down to them nor serve them”—(a command- 
ment which Papists have attempted to explain away 
by joining it to the first commandment of the deca- 
logue, and by excluding it altogether from some of 
their catechisms) ;—to have dwelt on the veneration 
which Papists give to the relics of saints, and on 
the lying wonders—the pretended miracles—by which 
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for ages, down to the present time, the credit both of 
images and of relics has been supported ; the winking 
of pictures and images of the Madonna; the liquefying 
of St Januarius’ blood ; the dropping of blood from the 
painted wounds of Christ ; the thousand stories of cures 
of diseases, and the chasing away of evil spirits by the 
virtue of “old bones, old shoes, old rags, and rusty 
nails ;”*—to have dwelt on the chicanery, the fraud, the 
imposture, the infamous collusion between the bribing 
- and the bribed, on which all this depends—on the irre- 
ligion which must be thereby fostered among the delud- 
ed, who transfer to the pictures or the relics the vene- 
ration which is due to God, and the necessary effect 
which such things must have in generating infidelity in 
the minds of intelligent and honest men:—all this 
would have had an important relation to my subject ; 
but I must forbear. Nor can I detain you by remarks 
which I had intended to offer, on the affinity that there 
is between Popery, in the phase of it which has passed 
in review before us, and ancient Paganism—the conge- 
niality of this kind of worship to corrupt human nature— 
or the realization by this very idolatry of the predic- 
tion of the apostle, that ““men should depart from the 
faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of 
demons,” showing most clearly that Popery, in its ido- 
latry as well as in its other elements, is the foretold 
APOST ASY. 
This is the system which, erewhile, with stealthy step, 
but steady aim, has been seeking to recover its lost 
ascendency in our beloved land, and which now, flushed 


* The Mass, by Rev. Dr Anderson; an admirable dissection and 
exposure of that mystery of iniquity. 
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and emboldened by success, openly avows its ambitious 
design —a system, not merely of error, delusion, and 
_ grovelling superstition—of intolerance that crushes, when 
it can, men’s civil rights—of spiritual despotism, that 
always binds and enslaves their souls—of priestly arro- 
gance and usurpation, that places a fallen man between 
God and the conscience—of imposture and deceit, that 
practises upon human credulity for the aggrandizement 
of the priesthood, and the gratification of their lust of 
power and wealth ;—not merely a system marked by these 
dismal traits—and all of them it has—but one of 1poLa- 
TRY, which robs the Almighty of his honour, changes 
and pollutes his worship, and, besides reducing its yota- 
ries to a state of intellectual imbecility and spiritual 
debasement, draws down upon them the wrath and 
judgments of a jealous God, who will not give his glory 
to another, nor his praise to graven images, and whose 
Word is one continued and vehement protest against this 
great iniquity. We look for the beauty and the sym- 
metry of undefiled RELIGIoN, a creature of heavenly 
birth and mien, attractive in her unadorned simplicity, 
radiant with the loveliness of her native skies, her up- 
lifted eye fixed upon the Lamb of God, and her hand 
resting upon his open Word ; and, behold, in her stead, 
SUPERSTITION, a bloated harlot, ‘‘ the mother of harlots, 
and abominations of the earth,” decked out in stole, and 
alb, and rochet, and all sorts of scarlet finery; having 
on her head a mitre, in one hand a crucifix, and in the 
other a rosary ; prostrating herself before an image, and 
with her crossings, and bowings, and genuflexions, cari- 
caturing -and burlesquing the worship of the God of 
heaven! Let it be proclaimed in the ear of every Chris- 
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tian, and of every patriot, that this is the system which 
we are already supporting from the public purse, and 
which, in return for this national countenance and pa- 
tronage, is aiming, with a ceaseless energy and a sleep- 
less vigilance, to undo the work of the blessed Refor- 
mation in the midst of us! 

Away with the spurious liberalism which can speak 
of this system tenderly and with apologies, ‘ putting 
darkness for light, and light for darkness—bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter ;” and which vaunts itself of 
its superior wisdom, because it can be silent when every 
friend of God, and of his cause, should speak out, and 
be indifferent to the distinction that there is between 
eternal truth and soul-destroying error. 

The defence of Bible Christianity against the anta- 
gonist influence of Popery, is one of the great enter- 
prises for which God is now calling upon every Chris- 
tian to gird himself. If we are “men of Issachar” who 
have understanding of the times. to know what Israel 
ought to do, we shall give ourselves right heartily 
to this work. Repudiating every other sentiment than 
good-will towards the persons of Romanists, and seek- 
ing no infringement of their rights as citizens, or of the 
sacred rights of conscience, it becomes us to vow eter- 
nal hostility to the system of Romanism, and to feel 
that we have great freedom of heart in looking up to 
God for his blessing to accompany every legitimate 
effort to withstand its progress, seeing that prayer for 
the destruction of this Antichrist must be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable at his throne. 

Protestants, besides qualifying themselves by obtain- 
ing an accurate acquaintance with the antiscriptural cha- 
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racter of Popery for doing battle against it, are bound to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp, by pouring mis- 
sionaries into Ireland, and invading Italy with the pure 
gospel. If ‘our spirits are stirred within us,” as they 
should be, when we see the entire of Popedom wholly 
given to idolatry, we shall not be backward to aid Achilli 
in his noble scheme for founding an Italian church. 
When Latimer was dragged to the stake, he said to 
his fellow-sufferer Ridley, “We shall this day light 
such a candle in England as, by God’s grace, shall 
never be put out.” By taking part in the defence of 
Protestantism, we are helping to feed the flame of that 
candle which the Reformation lighted in our country. 
It is cheering to think that the cause with which we are 
associated, will be ultimately triumphant. This candle 
of truth will never be put out. God “ frustrateth the 
tokens of liars, and maketh diviners mad ; he turneth 
wise men backwards, and maketh their knowledge 
foolish.” Rome is not to be reformed, but she is to be 
destroyed. The mighty edifice within which the altar 
of apostasy has been reared, cemented with the blood 
of martyrs, and resounding with the groans and wails 
of those whom it has oppressed and destroyed, will yet 
be convulsed and overthrown beneath the touch of a 
Mightier than Samson ; it will bury in its ruins every 
thing which hinders the progress of the kingdom of 
Christ ; those corruptions which have disgraced and 
defiled the name of Christianity will disappear; the 
idols will be utterly abolished; and “the Lord alone 
will be exalted in that day!” ; 
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THE PERSECUTING SPIRIT OF POPERY. 


THE subject of the present lecture is the Persecuting 
Spirit of Popery. This is a charge which has long 
and often been brought against that system. At one 
time it was believed and avowed by all calling them- 
selves Protestants. But of late a feeling has been dif- 
fusing itself in many quarters, tending to bring discredit 
upon it, as if it were time to relinquish it as antiquated, 
as if it had no application to the Popery of the present 
day, and as if it would be at least decent, if not impera- 
tively required by a sense of justice, to let it hencefor- 
ward drop. It is the design of the present lecture to 
combat this feeling, to revive and reassert the ancient 
charge which it would seek to bury in oblivion, and to 
show cause why the persecuting spirit of Popery should 
be as much believed in, and as much denounced, nuw as 
ever. 

As introductory to what I have to advance on this 
theme, let me here submit a few observations, with a 
view of determining with some degree of precision what 
religious persecution (for it is of that we have to speak) 
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really is. Such an attempt is needful, that there may 
be no such misunderstanding between us, as might lead 
to the speaker discoursing of one thing, while his hearers 
might be applying his words to something very different. 

The word “persecution,” etymologically considered, 
is a harmless one enough. It simply affirms that he 
who is the subject of it is followed by some person with 
certain consequences, arising from something he has 


done, or said, or professed. In this sense, persecution — 


might be a good thing or a bad thing, as the case should 
happen. But usage, which continually overbears ety- 
mology in regard to the meaning of words, has deter- 
mined that the word shall be used only in a bad sense, 
and shall indicate that the consequences predicated are 
not only of an unpleasant or painful kind, but of a kind 
involving the qualities of cruelty, injustice, and tyranny. 
Religious persecution, then, is the inflicting upon a man 
of cruel, unjust, or tyrannical consequences, because of 
his opinions or practices in religious matters. 

It will be observed, therefore, that a// consequences 
of a painful or unpleasant kind, which may come upon 
a man because of his religious views or conduct, are not 
necessarily to be stigmatized as persecution. It may 
happen, and often does happen, that the consequences 
to which a man exposes himself by his religious pecu- 
liarities, are of a kind which he would rather not ex- 
perience, but which, nevertheless, it is right that he 
should experience, and in many cases impossible for 
him to avoid. When, for instance, a man embraces 
opinions or adopts usages in religion, which those around 
him deem erroneous or pernicious, he is almost certain 
to encounter the censure of his neighbours; and as God 
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has made us to look with an eye of moral disapproba- 
tion on those who follow error when they had the means 
of ascertaining truth, such censure cannot in itself be 
viewed as illegitimate or wrongful. So also, when a 
man who has voluntarily joined himself to a religious 
society, which is based upon certain common principles 
of religious truth, and follows a certain form of eccle- 
siastical order, renounces his belief in any of these fun- 
damental principles, or violates that order, it is no per- 
secution to place that man under the discipline of the 
church; and if he be found contumacious, to expel him 
from its communion. In this there is nothing tyrannical 
or unjust; on the contrary, it is only a carrying out of 
the law of Christ appointed for the regulation of his 
church, and is essential to the very ends for which 
churches exist. Once more, if a body professing to be re- 
ligious avows certain principles, or adopts certain usages, 
,which are incompatible with good morals, or with the 
peace and-order of society, it is not persecution if the 
community, acting through its governmental organs, shall 
impose upon that body such restraints as may be neces~ _ 
sary for the protection of those interests which it threatens 
to invade. ‘T’o do this is essential to the wellbeing of 
society, which cannot suffer any plea of liberty, civil or 
religious, to avail against the fundamental interests on 
which all society rests ; nor has any religious body any 
right to claim exemption from such restraints as a due 
regard to the integrity of these prescribes. To the par- 
ties whose opinions or conduct exposes them to the con- 
_ sequences specified in any of these cases, the result may 
be unpleasant, and perhaps indirectly injurious even to 
their worldly interests, but it would be absurd to hold 
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them up as victims of persecution. Such consequences 
must follow in the cases described, unless our moral na- 
ture were to be radically changed, or all order were to 
be relinquished alike in church and state. 

The elements of cruelty and injustice, which we as- 
sert to be the differential elements of persecution, may 
be evolved in regard to religious matters in various ways. 
In the first place, a standard of religious truth and 
order may be set up which is illegitimate and tyranni- 
cal—a standard which either no one has a right to set 
up, even supposing it capable of being appreciated and 
conformed to by all, or one which it is impossible for 
the majority to understand, to discover, or to apply. 
In this case the injustice is fundamental, and is such 
as to render even those consequences, which in other 
cases would be legitimate, wrongful and tyrannical— 
therefore of the nature of persecution. Secondly, What- 
ever be the standard set up of religious truth, duty, 
and order, if men are not allowed voluntarily to bring 
themselves under the rule of the church in reference 
to their religious life, but are compelled by an outward 
force to submit to that rule whether they will or not, 
then the due liberty of mankind is invaded, the rights of 
conscience are violated, a tyrannical authority is im- 
posed, and wrong is done to society in its tenderest and 
most vital interests. In this case, even legitimate judg- 
ments, pronounced with reference to a legitimate stan- 
dard, become vitiated by the primary injustice done to the 
individual ; in subjecting him to a religious discipline 
to which his own will had never consented, he has been 
made the subject of persecution. Thirdly, When the 
penalties attached to errors, real or supposed, in reli- 
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gious opinion and practice, are such as affect directly 
the individual’s temporal interests ; when he has to ex- 
piate offences against faith or order by pecuniary fines, 
personal sufferings, civil disabilities, and such like, the 
treatment he receives is such as no authority has any 
moral right to inflict in such a case, and the party on 
whom it is inflicted becomes consequently the object of 
persecution, be the opinions for which he suffers right 
or wrong. 

In all these cases, the persecuting element exists, but 
the degree in which it exists is not the same in each; 
and it is capable of being manifested in a higher degree 
and a more atrocious form than it assumes in any of 
them considered simply. When, for instance, all the 
three forms of persecution are combined; when the 
standard set up is illegitimate, when the ecclesiastical 
authority by which it is applied is compulsory, and when 
the penalties inflicted upon spiritual transgressors are 
such as to injure them directly in their person or estates, 
it is manifest that an aggravated case of persecution has 
occurred. To this may be added the further aggrava- 
tion of extreme severity in the temporal punishment in- 
flicted—such as ruinous fines, confiscation of property, 
barbarous mutilation, long imprisonment, agonizing tor- 
ture, banishment, or death. A still further addition 
may be furnished by the circumstances under which the 
whole is transacted; these may be such as to make the 
injustice of which the party is the subject more cruelly 
or widely felt, to prolong unnecessarily his sufferings, 
or to make the iron enter farther, and with a sharper 
pang, into his soul. In this last case, persecution may 
be said to have reached its height ; its victim can endure 
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no more at its hand; it has filled the entire periphery 
of his mortal being with its tyranny; it has no more 
that it can do: happily, his immortal part is beyond the 
oppressor’s reach. 

I deem it quite unnecessary to detain you, by adduc- 
ing arguments to show that persecution for religious 
opinions, under any of its forms, is wrong. I may pre- 
sume that in the present day few will be found bold 
enough, or ignorant enough, to attempt formally to de- 
fend it. Itis so glaring an invasion of the dearest rights 
of man ; it is, as a means of serving the cause of truth, 


so manifestly preposterous and suicidal; it is, as expe- 


rience has clearly shown, so mischievous in its operation 
upon states; it is so utterly opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity, and to the precepts and conduct of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles; and it is so alien from the 
, temper and usages of the church in its early and best 
days ;* that the man who would stand up in its defence, 
in this age of general intelligence, must either be one 
whose ignorance would render his opinions contempti- 
ble, or one whose malignity, overbearing his reason, 
would entitle him, to be treated asa maniac. But an 
opinion which is too bad to be defended, is not always 
too bad to be cherished; and when practices are too 
evil to be tolerated, the spirit which leads to them may 
exist in undiminished intensity, or, perhaps, be raging all 
the more fiercely that it has to rage unseen. It would 


be unsafe to suppose, therefore, that because the Church 


of Rome says little or nothing now about the persecu- 
tion of heretics, she has ceased to regard that as her 


* See Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Discourse on the Liberty of Pro- - 


phesying. Sect. 13-16. 
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prerogative, or to contemplate the possibility of resum- 
ing the practice with complacency. It is long, indeed, 
since Papal bishops openly held their courts, and pro- 
nounced their judgments in our land; but it by no 
means follows from this that Papal bishops do not ar- 
dently desire the opportunity of speedily resuming their 
power, and exercising their authority amongst us, as of 
old. The imprisonment, the maiming, the banishment, 
the killing of heretics, have for some ages been unknown 
in our country; but that is no reason why we should 
omit to inquire, whether a church which once rejoiced 
in such cruelties, may not still be actuated by the same 
spirit which prompted her then, and be only waiting her 
opportunity to return to her ancient tyranny. Churches 
are apt to be conservative of their pretensions; churches 
assuming to be infallible are necessarily so. EKven in 
the humblest of such communities, there is apt to linger 
a certain relish for old errors or superannuated claims, 
just as, according to the poet, the cask retains long the 
flavour with which it was first imbued.* In a church 


which claims to be unchangeable, this cannot be allowed | 
to evaporate without stultifying her boast, and bringing | 


ridicule on her pretensions. 

There is, therefore, no anachronism in such an inquiry 
as that to which you are now invited—nothing of mere 
obsolete antiquarianism, in which the living generation 
has little practical interest. It is an actual and pre- 
sent reality with which we have to do, and one which 
must continue such as long as the Church of Rome 
continues. ‘This I trust to be able now to make evi- 


* Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu.”—Horat. Ep. i. 1, 69, 70. 
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dent to you by an appeal both to her principles and her 
history. 

I. In speaking of the persecuting spirit of Popery, it 
“will be at once apparent that we assert something more 
than merely that the Church of Rome has persecuted ; 
we affirm that this is not to be attributed to the mere 
force of circumstances, or the accidents of individuals, 
but is characteristic of the Church of Rome as a church, 
and has its root and its sanction in certain principles 
which she avows. The charge we bring is not merely, 
that, in point of fact, she has acted cruelly and unjustly 
towards those who have differed from her standard or 
declined to obey her rule, but that this has been 
perpetrated under such sanction, that no member of the 
Church of Rome can condemn it without thereby, by 
implication, condemning the church itself, pronounc- 
ing censure on its highest authorities, and Dad concci 
what its laws distinctly sanction. 

1. In support of this statement, I remark, /irst, that 
the persecution of heretics has received the sanction of 
the highest authorities of the Romish Church. The im- 
portance of this fact, in reference to our present object, 
will be at once perceived, when it is remembered that 
in that church such sanction is not only that of the 
church’s rulers, but of rulers who claim to be infallible ; 
so that for any member of the church to repudiate, or 
question the propriety of, any practice thus sanctioned, 
would be not only irregular, but impious—not an act 
of ecclesiastical disorderliness only, but an act of reli- 
gious audacity as well. In all other churches, the de- 
liberate acts of the constituted rulers of the body are 
fairly held as binding the whole body under their juris- 
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diction. How much more must this be the case with a 
church, the members of which are taught, that to resist 
in any way their spiritual superiors, is not less than to 
resist the Holy Ghost and strive against God! 

A preceding lecturer * in this course has very dis- 
tinctly and ably exposed the incoherence and unsettled- 
ness of the infallible church as to the subject in which 
this infallibility inheres: some doctors placing it in the 
Pope alone—some in a general council—and some in 
the Pope and a council united. Happily for us, it is 
not needful for our present object that we should settle, 
or wait for the settling of, this weighty dispute among 
the teachers of the one undivided, unerring, and infal- 
lible church. Let them take their time over it, and do 
nothing rashly ; it is enough for us, in the mean time, 
that, be the seat of this boasted infallibility where it 
may among these rival claimants, its sanction must be 
held as already given in favour of the persecution of 
heretics, inasmuch as all of them can be cited as having 
authoritatively asserted this to be right. 

Is the seat of infallibility in the Pope by himself? 
Then, again and again, have Popes, both in private 
letters and in public documents, pronounced in the 
distinctest manner their approbation of the persecution 
of heretics. ‘Thus, Lucius III., in an edict, issued in 
1184, “for the abolishing of the pravity of divers 
heresies,” says t—‘ By this our present ordination we 
sanction, that whosoever shall be clearly detected in 
heresy, if he bea cleric, or in any respect a religious 
person, shall be deprived of all ecclesiastical preroga- 

* Rev. W. H. Goold. Lect. ii. p. 28. 
+ Decret. Greg. Lib. v. tit. 7, ¢. 9. 
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tives ; and, being thus spoiled of every benefit and of- 
fice in the church, he shall be committed to the will of 
the secular power to be duly punished, unless forthwith, 
after the detection of his error, he shall, of his own ac- 
cord, return to the unity of the Catholic faith, and con- 
sent, according to the will of the bishop of the district, 
to abjure publicly his error, and make proper satisfac- 
tion. If, however, he be a laic, unless, as above said, 
he abjure his heresy, and make satisfaction, and imme- 
diately flee to the faith, he shall be left to the secular 
power, to receive the vengeance due to the quality of 
his crime.” The Pope then goes on to appoint the same 
treatment to be used towards “all who receive, or de- 
fend, or patronise the accused parties,” as well as to all 
‘“‘ who are barely suspected of heresy, unless they show, 
by such purgation as the bishop shall appoint, that the 
suspicion is unfounded ;” and then he enjoins, that “if 
any, after repentance or purgation, shall be detected in 
the abjured heresy, they shall be delivered over to the 
secular power without farther trial.” He then sum- 
mons “all counts, barons, rulers, and magistrates of 
cities or other places, at the injunction of the bishop, to 
promise, on their corporal oath, that they will faithfully 
and efficiently, when it shall be required of them, aid 
the church against heretics and their accomplices, in 
good faith, according to their office and to the measure of 
their power.” He commands that, “if they shall fail in 
this, they shall be stript of their honours and precluded 
from ever assuming others,’ whilst he assures them 
they “shall be placed under the ban of excommunica- 
tion, and their lands under the interdict of the church.” 
He declares that “if any state shall think that these 
12 
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institutions are to be resisted, or shall, notwithstanding 
the injunction of the bishop, neglect to punish heretics, 
it must be cut off from all commerce with other states, 
and deprived of the episcopal dignity.” And he con- 
cludes by “decreeing that all favourers of heresy, as 
persons condemned by him to perpetual infamy, are to 
be excluded from the office of advocate, from witness- 
bearing, and all other public offices.” Innocent IIL., 
Innocent IV., Boniface VIII., and others, write in the 
same strain. It would be easy to quote largely in 
support of the position now before us from the writ- 
ings of the Popes; but it may be more agreeable, 
and not less satisfactory, if I quote the account 
given by the biographer of Innocent III. of that 
Pontiff’s principles touching the proper treatment of 
heretics. The advantage of this is, that I shall thereby 
put you in possession, within a limited space, of the 
views of one of the greatest of the Popes—a man whose 
opinions have deeply influenced the policy of the Vati- 
can in all subsequent times, and one whom all true 
Romanists agree to venerate as, next to Gregory VIL, 
the Pontiff to whom they are most indebted for the de- 
velopment and establishment of their system.* The 
opinions of such a man, therefore, may fairly be taken as 
setting forth the normal doctrines of the Papal See. The 
source from which I am about to present them to you is 
one which cannot be impeached ; for itis a work which 
Cardinal Wiseman has commended to the British public 
in the strongest terms. He namesitas one of “a series 


* “Jnnocent III., cui potiora momenta disciplinae quibus etiam- 
num ecclesia regitur, debentur.”—Fleury, Jur. Hccles. Instit. 
p. 23. 
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of works in which the character of the Pontiffs of the 
middle ages has been defended, and not only so, but 
placed in the most beautiful and in the most amiable 
point of view that can be conceived ;” he applies to 
it the epithet “‘ magnificent,” and commends it as “ based 
entirely on the monuments of that age.”* From such 
a source there can be no risk of our drawing any thing 
that shall be unduly unfavourable to either the character 
or the opinions of the party whose history it narrates. 

After stating that Innocent showed himself anxious 
to recover heretics, and restore them to the church, if 
possible, his biographer proceeds thus :—‘* When neither 
the instructions of the clergy, nor the efforts of the 
bishops, nor means of gentleness and of severity, availed 
to reclaim the apostates, he believed that then he might 
employ, and ought to employ, means of the utmost 
rigour. What he owed to those who were sound, ap- 
peared to him of higher imperativeness than his obliga- 
tion to deal gently with the infected ; for the former 
especially incurred danger amid the gloom of night. 
He declared that those who persevered obstinately in 
heresy were given over to the power of Satan. He 
prescribed that they should be deprived of all their fiefs 
and possessions depending on the church; that their 


11* Lectures on the Doctrines and Practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church, pp. 193, 194. The book thus eulogized is the Geschichte des 
Papst Innocenz £11. ; the author of which, M. Hurter, was at the 
time he wrote it a Lutheran clergyman, but has since joined the 
Romish Church, where he ought to have been long before. I have 
not been able to procure a sight of the original work; but the 
French translation, from which I quote, is from the pen of M. Alex. 
de Saint-Cheron, a most zealous Romanist, in whose hands, what- 
ever else may suffer, the good fame of the Pope is sure to be ten- 
derly cared for. 
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goods should be transferred to their heirs who were 
true Catholics, or, if they had no heirs, should be 
sequestered ; that the houses they had inhabited should 
be pulled down, themselves banished, and their bodies 
excluded from that consecrated ground in which they 
would otherwise have been interred. He regarded it 
as his duty to command temporal princes to take up 
arms against them ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘the sword has been 
intrusted by the Most High to princes that they may 
protect the good, and do vengeance on the evil-doers ; 
and severity can in no case be more suitably used than 
against those who would deprive others, not of their tem- 
poral substance, but, with their faith, of spiritual life.’ ” * 
Such were the views of Pope Innocent III. on the sub- 
ject of dealing with heretics, stated by one who appears 
as his professed apologist, and who has presented 
all the darker features of the picture in the softest 
manner possible,—very much more so, indeed, than 
Innocent himself has drawn them in those documents 
on which his biographer professes exclusively to have 
based his delineations. With these views, the conduct 
of that Pontiff was in perfect accordance. It was he 
who let loose the armed hordes of the Crusaders on the 
unoffending Albigenses, and, by the promise of a plenary 
remission of sins, encouraged them to those horrible 
excesses of cruelty which have made the wars against 
the Albigenses so conspicuous in the records of blood- 
shed. It was he who called upon the King of France 
to declare war against the Count of Toulouse, and to 
expel him and his adherents out of his dominions, as a 
favourer of heresy. It was he who sought to arm the 
* Histoire du Pape Innocent III, Tom. iii. p. 239. 
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cupidity and superstition of the princes against their 
subjects who had embraced the doctrines of the sectaries, 
by exhorting them to confiscate and take possession of 
the property of those convicted of heresy, whom they 
were to banish for life from their territory. It was he 
who pronounced an anathema against all princes and 
lords who should refuse to seize upon the property of 
heretics, and placed their dominions under interdict. 
It was he who, as a temporal prince, gave orders for the 
confiscation of the property of all who were convicted 
of heresy in his territory, and proposed himself as a 
model in this respect to other princes. It was he who, 
in order to purge Italy of heresy, commanded the 
severest penalties to be inflicted upon the heretics, and 
threatened to excite the populace to take arms against 
their magistrates, if the latter were slow to execute his 
commands. It was he who was the moving cause of 
the cruelties perpetrated at Viterbo and Orvieto, where 
the Italian Vaudois had chiefly congregated, and where 
Pietro Parenti, a creature of his own, raged most 
savagely, but with the full sanction and encouragement 
of the Pope, against the reputed heretics.* And, in 
fine, it was during his pontificate, and under his influ- 


* “ At Easter he (Pietro) took it into his head to go to Rome. 
‘How art thou getting on with the heretics, Peter?’ asked the 
Pope. ‘Ihave so well punished them,’ replied Peter, ‘ that they 
openly threaten to kill me.’ To comfort him, the Pope granted 
him remission of all his sins, in case he should lose his life at the 
hands of the apostates. Filled with joy at having received absolu- 
tion, he made his will; and neither the tears of his mother nor those 
of his wife could keep him from returning to Orvieto,” where, the 
historian adds, he prosecuted his mission with new zeal, and with a 
desire to obtain the palm of martyrdom.—HurteEr, tom. iii. p. 41. 
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ence, that the earth was burdened with that measure- 
less curse, the Inquisition, the horrors of whose history 
no pen shall ever be able to delineate. All this is nar- 
rated by the biographer of Innocent with tolerable fair- 
ness, though ever with a studious aim to present the 
side of the picture most favourable to the Pope.* It 
is important to know, that the Pontiff thus presented to 
us is regarded by Romanists as very nearly the perfect 
ideal of a Pope. Especially is it important for us to be 
assured that, in fhe estimation of Dr Wiseman, to pre- 
sent such a portrait is not only to defend the character 
of the Pope, but to “ place it in the most beautiful and 
in the most amiable point of view that can be con- 
ceived.” | Whether the standard of perfect beauty and 
amiability recognised by the cardinal, be that which 
enlightened reason, common humanity, and the Word 
of God will sanction, I leave it with you to judge. Let 
us not, however, fail to observe, that all this shows dis- 
tinctly, on the one hand, that if the Church of Rome is 
bound by the judgment of the Popes, she stands bound 
to the tenet and practice of persecuting heretics ; and, on 
the other hand, that Romanists of high standing and in- 
fluence in theirchurch may be found im the present day, to . 
whom a character such as that of Innocent III. appears 
the very consummation of beauty and of amiability ! 
But there are some who will deny that the church is 
bound by the opinions of Popes, and who reserve their 
submission for the decrees of anthoritative councils. 
For such, also, we have most copious and conclusive evi- 


* A much more truthful portrait is that*of Cardinal Fleury, in 
his Discowrs sur U état de l? Lglise du onziéme et douziéme siecle, and 
in his Histoire Hecléstastique, to which the Discowrs is appended, 
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dence by which to shut them up to the admission, that 
to persecute heretics is a doctrine of their church. Not 
only were the persecuting doctrines of the Popes frequent- 
ly uttered in the presence of general councils without 
dissent or rebuke; not only has no general council 
ever directly or by implication repudiated the hateful 
tenet; but again and again have general councils, in the 
most formal manner, adopted, sanctioned, and promul- 
gated it. In 1215, Pope Innocent III. convened the 
great Lateran Council at which were present the Patri- 
archs of Jerusalem and Constantinople, metropolitans ; 
70 bishops; 400 abbots; 12 conventual priors; 800 
legates. From this august body issued the following 
edict on the proper treatment of heretics :—“ We ex- 
communicate and anathematize every heresy that exalts 
- itself against this orthodox Catholic faith, as above ex- 
pounded..... Being condemned, let them [the here- 
tics] be left to the secular powers of the place, or their 
bailiffs, to be punished with due severity. If clergy- 
men, let them first be degraded from their orders, and, 
when condemned, let their goods, if laics, be confis- 
_eated; but if they are clerics, let these be applied to 
the church from which they received their stipends.” 
The council then go on to enjoin, that “the secular 
powers of every kind shall be admonished and induced, 
and, if need be, compelled by ecclesiastical censure, pub- 
licly to swear that they will endeavour, in good faith, to 
the utmost of their power, to exterminate from their 
bounds all heretics marked out by the church....... 
But if the temporal lord, being required and admonished, 
shall neglect to purge his land of this heretical impurity, 
he shall be bound with the chain of excommunication 
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by the metropolitan and the bishops of his province. And 
if within a year he shall fail to give satisfaction, let this 
be signified to the supreme Pontiff, that he may forth- 
with discharge the vassals of that lord from their fide- 
lity, and may expose his territory to be occupied by 
Catholics, who, having exterminated the heretics, may 
possess it without contrddiction, and keep it in the 
purity of the faith..... Moreover, Catholics who take 
the badge of the Cross, and devote themselves to the 
extermination of heretics, shall enjoy the same indul- 
gence, and be armed with the same privilege, as is con- 
ceded to those who go for the relief of the Holy Land.” * 

‘I content myself with this single extract, because, 
whilst it is sufficiently explicit, it has also the advantage 
of being the decree of a council held in especial reverence 
by the Church of Rome. By the Council of Constance 
and by the Council: of Basil, it is ranked as one of 
those general councils, whose tradition on every point 
the Pope must swear to maintain to the utmost.t The 
Council of Trent, also, by whose decisions modern Ro- 
manists profess to hold themselves especially bound, has 
given its sanction to this Council of Lateran, and has 
declared that by it the church gave its decrees.{_ If, 
then, the decision of a general council binds the Church 
of Rome, it must be bound to the belief that the exter- 
mination of heretics is a sacred duty resting on all 
Catholic rulers and princes. 

On the other hypothesis as to the seat of infallible and 
binding authority in the Church of Rome, I need not 


* Caranza, Summa Conciliorum, p. 602, Ed. Fr. Sylvii, 1679. 
+ Concil. Constant. sess. 39; Basil, sess. 37. 
+ “ Per Lateranense Concilium ecclesia statuit.”—Sess. xiv. ¢. 5. 
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dwell. What has been already said, is sufficient to show 
that on the point in question, Popes and councils are 
at one; so that if their accordance secures authority, that 
authority is pledged to the persecution of heretics. With 
reference to those, few in number, and regarded by most 
Romanists as but dubious Catholics, who maintain that 
it is the voice of the universal church alone that gives 
infallible authority to any doctrine, it may suffice to say 
that, if by the church in this case is meant the Papal 
body in communion with, and under the authority of, the 
Pope, there can be no doubt that its assent has been 
catholically given to this tenet. If ever there was a 
point on which that church was at one, it is this; for 
in all the massy volumes which contain its laws and 
decisions, it may be doubted if there is any thing amount- 
ing to so much as a calling of it in question; and with the 
exception of a few individuals here and there, speaking 
merely as private individuals, it may be safely affirmed, 
that in that church this opinion has been held always, 
every where, and by all. 

If, then, the solemn decisions of its rulers are to be 
taken as the index of what a church stands pledged to 
before the world—if especially this may be done in the 
case of a church whose rulers claim to have infallibility 
resting with them, and giving binding power to their 
statutes, it follows that the Church of Rome stands com- 
mitted to the avowal of the persecution of heretics as one 
of her certified tenets. 

2. In further illustration and proof of this, I appeal to 
the Canon Law, which is the accredited and authorized 
code of Romanist administration. This canon law is a 


collection from various sources, such as, the decrees of 
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councils, the bulls and decretal epistles of Popes, the 
writings of the fathers, &c. Made at different times and 
by different individuals, this collection, though digested 
under different heads, is a somewhat crude and confused 
mass. The whole, however, forms the body of ponti- 
fical legislation, some parts spurious, some genuine, some 
of supreme authority, some of inferior authority, but all 
binding upon the members of the Romish Church.* 
Now, part of this collection consists of the persecuting 
edicts of. the Popes and councils already cited ; so that 
these are not merely to be regarded as setting forth the 
opinions of men whose judgment the Church of Rome 
is bound to reverence, but as forming part and parcel of 
the statute law of the church, under which every mem- 
ber of it is placed, and which its officers are bound to 
administer. Further, this canon law proceeds upon 
the assumption, that the Pope’s authority and jurisdic- 
tion extends over all Christendom, so that no person 
calling himself a Christian can legitimately, by any act 
of secession or dissent, deliver himself from the Pope’s 
jurisdiction, or place himself beyond the reach of this 
law.t It thus prescribes, that all are to be dealt with 


* “ Canonum statuta custodiantur ab omnibus. Et nemo in acti- 
onibus vel judiciis Ecclesiasticis suo sensu sed eorum auctoritate du- 
catur.’’"— Decret. Greg. lib. i., tit. 2, ¢. 1. 

+ The doctrine of the canon law on this head, as taught at May- 
nooth, runs thus: “‘ Ecclesia suam retinet jurisdictionem in omnes 
Apostatos, Heereticos, et Schismaticos, quamvis ad illius corpus non 
jam pertineant ; quemadmodum Dux militie jus habet severiores 
poenas decernendi adversus militem transfugam qui ex albo militiz 
fuisset erasus.”—Delahogue, Tract. de Eccles. p. 401. The Latinity 
of this says little for the scholarship of Maynooth ; the sentiments 
of it say less for its Christianity. It is devil’s doctrine, in short, 
in dog- Latin, 
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as heretics who call themselves Christians, and yet do 
not unite with the Church of Rome—all such are to be 
forced to submit to the discipline of the Church of Rome, 
and if contumacious, must endure the penalties she has 
in that case made and provided. What these are the 
canon law also and repeatedly points out. They are 
thus briefly stated by Cardinal Fleury, one of the few 
members of the Romish Church who has lifted up his 
voice against persecution :—“‘ The canonical penalties 
[against heretics] are most atrocious: for clergymen 
are to be deprived of their clerical rank ; laics and clerics 
are to be excommunicated, and persons dying in this 
state are to be refused ecclesiastical sepulture. Their 
children are to be excluded from benefices and ecclesi- 
astical offices to the first and second generation in the 
paternal line, to the first only in the maternal. Secu- 
lar penalties, differing according to differences of times 
and persons, are appointed to be inflicted by princes, 
such as pecuniary fines, confiscation of a part or all their 
goods, fustigation, imprisonment, exile, and death.”* 
Such are the penalties which the canon law denounces 
against heretics; and the same it adjudges to those who 
may be convicted of favouring or harbouring heretics. 
Further, this lawf enjoins upon all governors, princes, 
and magistrates, that they shall take an oath to extir- 
pate heresy from their bounds; that they must, under 
penalty of excommunication, execute the penalties im- 
posed by the officers of the Inquisition against heretics, 


* Jur. Eccles. Instit. p. 614, comp. Lancelotti Instit. Jur. Canon. 
lib. iv. tit. 4. 

+ See Gregor. Decret. lib. v. tit. 7.—Secti Decret. lib. v. tit. 2. 
—LHatravag. Commun. lib. v. tit. 2. i 
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without examining into the justice of them ; that if any 
blot out, diminish, or alter any of the constitutions set 
forth against heretics, without the consent of the Apos- 
tolic See, he shall be proceeded against as a public de- 
fender or favourer of heretics; that if by any of the 
statutes of any city, castle, village, or other place, the 
search after heretical pravity is directly or indirectly 
-hindered, such statutes are declared void, and the 
rulers and governors of such places are, by ecclesiastical 
censures, to be compelled to revoke them; and that if 
any ruler shall refuse to swear that he will strictly and 
inviolably maintain, and compel his subjects to main- 
tain in all time, the constitutions against heretics, their 
believers, receivers, favourers, and defenders, also their 
children and grandchildren, promulgated and approved 
by the Apostolic See, he shall, as infamous, a favourer of 
heretics, and of suspicious faith, be deprived of the office 
and dignity of his rule—shall for ever be excluded from 
such office, be it that of potentate, captain, magistrate, 
or ruler, there and elsewhere—and if in any of these 
capacities he shall do any thing, it shall have no force. 
From this specimen, you may judge what favour is 
shown to heretics by the canon law, or how far a 
church placed under such a law can make any claim to 

be exempted from the charge of a persecuting spirit. 
“In all Popish countries, this law is at present admi- 
nistered as the regular law of the church ; and it is not 
unimportant to know, that it was for the purpose of 
introducing its application in England that the recent 
changes, which have excited so much attention, were 
made by the Pope. For this we have the authority of 
Cardinal Wiseman. ‘The canon law,” says he, “is 
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inapplicable under vicars apostolic ;” and this he ad- 
duces as the great reason why the Pope has superseded 
the vicars apostolic who have hitherto ruled the Roman 
Catholic Church in England by provincial bishops. Such 
is the benevolence of the Apostolic See! Hitherto the - 
people of these realms have been in the deplorable 
condition of heretics, to whom the canon law could not 
be applied—without inquisitors, without courts for the 
trial of heresy, without rulers sworn to extirpate heresy, 
without the wholesome discipline of the scourge, the 
dungeon, or the fine, to keep heresy in check—without 
the thunders of excommunication, ever and anon rolled 
from priestly lips against its unfaithful and heresy- 
favouring rulers—without any of all those restraints by 
which Rome proposes to sustain her tyranny and crush 
freedom of thought in the community. But the Pope, 
pitying such an outcast condition, has at length “ re- 
stored England to her orbit in the ecclesiastical firma- 
ment,” by appointing bishops under whom the canon 
law will be applicable in all its parts! Happily the 
voice of the British people is not yet stifled—it remains 
with them to say whether they will accept the danger- 
ous boon. 

3. As the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
are the parties especially charged with the application 
of the canon law, so especial care has been taken that 
they shall not neglect that part of it which relates to the 
persecution of heretics. To secure their watchful re- 
gard to this, not only are formal instructions given to 
them to this effect, but they are adstricted to it by the 
solemnity of an oath, and urged to it by the stimulus of 
threatening. The rule of the Church of Rome is, that 
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every bishop at his consecration shall swear among other 
things the following :—“ Heretics, schismatics, or rebels 
against the same, our Lord [the Pope], or his suc- 
eessors aforesaid, I will persecute and fight against, to 
the utmost of my power.’* And lest this should not 
be sufficient to stimulate his exertions, the law of the 
church is, “ that if a bishop shall have been negligent or 
remiss in purging his diocese of heretical pravity, as 
soon as this is made apparent by sure evidence, he shall 
be deposed from his episcopal office, and in his place 
shall be substituted a fit person, who will and can con- 
found the heretical pravity.”t The effect of these 
stringent regulations is such as might have been ex- 
pected. Popish bishops have in all ages and places 
shown themselves the instigators of persecution ; they 
have sanctioned it by their authority—they have rest- 
lessly sought occasion to stir it up; they have impor- 
tuned and obliged princes, who would otherwise have 
allowed their non-Romanist subjects to rest in peace, to 
unsheath the sword of persecution against them, and 
they have not hesitated to pronounce the benediction of 
heaven on those who have persecuted to the death persons 
against whom no crime could be alleged but their pre- 
suming to think for themselves in the matter of religion, 
and to stand aloof from the communion of the Church 
of Rome. The bishops assembled at the council con- 
voked at Paris by the Archbishop of Sens in 1528, thus 


* “ Feereticos schismaticos aut rebelles eidem Domino nostro vel 
successoribus praedictis pro posse persequar et impugnabo.”—Ponti- 
jicale Roman. p. 59 and 86, edit. Antwerp 1626, 
+ Concil. Lateran, can. 3. ap. Caranzam, p. 604. Comp. also the 
Canon Law, Decret. Gregor, lib. v. tit. 7. ¢. 13, 
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frankly express their high sense of the desirableness of 
the use of the sword by the civil power against the here- 
tics :*—“ This truly is our desire, this the sum of our 
wishes, this the glory of our endeavour, this is what 
with our whole soul we have asked, and with ceaseless 
prayers entreat of the Lord.” It would not, perhaps, be 
fair to take this as expressing the feeling of all who 
have held the episcopal office in the Romish Church ; 
but facts compel us to believe that the sentiment 
ig one in which the vast majority would concur. Even 
men like Fleury, who in their hearts condemned per- 
secution for religious opinions, have found their posi- 
tion as prelates in the Romish Church incompatible with 
the gratification of their humane purposes. When 
this distinguished individual was at the summit of power 
in France, and might have mitigated the miserable lot 
of the Protestants, suffering untold calamities in con- 
sequence of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he 
contented himself with simply not directly adding to 
these by new persecutions. ‘“ His principles,” says a 
French historian, meaning the principles he was bound 
to avow as a churchman,f “‘ would have been for in- 
tolerance ; his temper was for gentleness. He did not 
ameliorate the condition of the Protestants; but he 
avoided all that would have troubled the repose of his 
administration ; and as he had relations with persons 
highly accredited in all the districts where this fermen- 


* “ Hoc prefecto nostrum desiderium, hoc votorum summa, haec 
nostri conatus gloria, hoc est quod tota mente exposcimus, et assi- 
duis precibus a Domino flagitamus.”’, 

+ Rulhiere, Hclaircissements sur les causes de la révocation de U’ 
édit de Nantes,—Ceuvres, tom. i.-p. 477. 
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tation was felt, and as he had a natural love for diplo- 
macy and negociation, he conciliated all matters by 
direct negociations with those persons; he found, by 
this sort of concert, the means of eluding all difficulties, 
of preventing any dangerous outbreak, of suspending 
all decisions,’ and of always temporizing.” Melancholy 
picture of a humane prelate in a persecuting church ! 
Obliged to make a continual compromise between his 
better feelings and the principles to which he has sworn 
adherence—compelled to remain the passive spectator 
of miseries and wrongs which he has the power and in- 
clination, but not the liberty, to redress—and counting 
himself happy, if, by incessant negociation, he can suc- 
ceed in temporizing, when every dictate of religion and 
every principle of humanity calls him to act as the suc- 
courer of the wretched, and the protector of the op- 
pressed. 

I have said that the rule of the Roman Catholic 
Church is, that each bishop shall take the oath above 
cited, pledging him to persecute heretics. This subject 
has of late acquired much prominence in the eye of the 
public, in consequence of the declaration of Cardinal 
Wiseman, that in the oath as administered to British 
bishops this clause is omitted. I am not here to im- 
pugn the accuracy of this statement ; though I believe 
there were circumstances connected with the making 
and proving of it, such as to subject the Cardinal’s re- 
putation for veracity to serious suspicion in the minds 
of multitudes. Be this, however, as it may, the asser- 
tion has been made, and I take it as made in good faith 
andas true. Itis an important assertion for the purpose 
Ihave now in hand. It tends materially to establish the 
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position I am now endeavouring to establish, and that 
on two grounds. 

First, it distinctly proves that the words of the oath 
really mean what they appear to mean, and have been 
taken by us to mean, viz., that the bishop is thereby 
bound to persecute and fight against heretics, not in any 
figurative sense, but in the material sense in which these 
words are commonly understood. Had the oath been 
designed merely to pledge the bishop to use spiritual 
means to destroy heresy, there would have been no need 
for obliterating it or omitting it in the case of British 
bishops any more than other bishops. It would have 
been in that case perfectly harmless, and no charge 
could have been built on it which the friends of the 
Church of Rome could not have easily rebutted. But 
in drawing his pen through it, and exempting the Bri- 
tish bishops from taking it, the Pope has conceded the 
point for which we contend. He has pronounced the 
oath to be really a persecuting oath, such as it might 
not be creditable or safe for his bishops in such a country 
as this to lie under. Then, secondly, the clause, it ap- 
pears, is only obliterated by a pen being drawn through 
ait, and it is only to British bishops that it is not admi- 
nistered. It follows that it still remains as part of the 
oath regularly administered to Roman Catholic bishops 
at their consecration ; and that, with the limited excep- 
tion of the bishops in this country, all Roman Catholic 
bishops are laid under its stringent obligation. The 
Pope has not abolished it; he has only erased it in one 
copy, which, it is said, he keeps in the Vatican for 
swearing British bishops on. In all other copies of 
the oath this clause stands, and to it all other bishops 
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are sworn. This partial exception, therefore, confirms 
the rule, and proves that it is normally a Romanist 
bishop’s sworn duty to be a persecutor. Let it be re- 
membered, also, that the exception is only for the time. 
The Pope has not decreed that in all future time the 
British bishops shall be exempt from this clause. He 
has merely allowed this in certain instances, ‘“ because 
of ‘the present necessity.” Should circumstances prove 
favourable, he can at any time erase his erasure, and 
impose the oath in all its integrity. By this grace of 
his to the British bishops, in their peculiar circumstances, 
he has only unfolded another ply of the manifold craft 
of that administration over which he presides, without 
in the least degree protecting his cause from the charge 
of usurpation, tyranny, and cruelty, which, on the ground 
of this oath, we bring against it. He has but taken 
this persecuting clause, put upon it a comment declaratory 
of its atrocious meaning, and replaced it in his bureau, 
to be called forth, entire and operative as ever, should 
he at any time find it safe or expedient to do so in these 
realms. 

4, Besides the security thus taken to engage the 
bishops as persecutors, the Church of Rome has organ- 
ized a special institution for the sole purpose of expis- 
cating heresy and punishing heretics. I allude to what 
they have termed the Holy Inquisition—an institution, 
every principle, and law, and usage of which is so repug- | 
nant to liberty, humanity, justice, and religion, that it / 
could have had its origin and its sanction only within a | 
body thoroughly pervaded by the spirit of cruelty and 
persecution. To the history of the origin of this master- 
piece of tyranny I shall presently direct your attention ;' 
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I refer to it here merely as affording evidence of the 
persecuting spirit of the Church of Rome. This is seen 
in its design, which was the searching out, and bringing 
to judgment and punishment, all persons, of whatever 
age, rank, or sex, against whom any, even the least, 
suspicion of heresy was breathed ; in its secret tribunals, 
and the irresponsible power intrusted to its officers ; in 
the cunning and cruel methods it prescribed for entrap- 
ping or forcing the accused into some admission that 
might be construed into a proof of his guilt ; in the im- 
measurable cruelty of the tortures its functionaries were 
at liberty to use against those who would not confess ; 
in the bloody sentences which were usually pronounced 
upon those who were convicted, or said to be convicted ; 
and in the wnsparing ferocity with which these sentences 
were invariably inflicted, so that it may be safely asserted 
that more lives have been destroyed by it than by all the 
contrivances of Papal Rome to extinguish the flame of 
primitive Christianity in the blood of its professors, 
The guilt of all this rests on the Church of Rome. 
The Inquisition has been sanctioned, bulwarked, com- 
mended, lauded by her highest dignitaries. Its claims 
have been recognised and applauded by her most vene- 
rated councils. Her rewards have been showered on the 
heads of its fiercest functionaries, and her anathemas 
launched against all who should oppose or impugn it. 
She has taken it to her bosom; it has eaten of her bread 
and drunk of her cup, and has been to her as a daughter; 
and she must bear the brand of her infamous connection 
with, and fostering patronage of, this the most infernal 
instrument of cruelty that has ever yet reared its head 
amongst men. 
30 
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5. In the notes appended to the Roman Catholic 
translation of the Scriptures into English, the persecu- 
tion of heretics is inculcated as a religious and sacred 
duty. I shall simply quote one or two of these notes, 
which I take from the authorized edition of Cousturier, 
1633. Matt. xiii. 29——“ When ill men (be they here- 
tics or other malefactors) may be punished or suppressed 
without disturbance and hazard of the good, they may 
and ought by public authority, either spiritual or tem- 
poral, to be chastised or executed.” Luke ix. 538— 
“¢ Not justice nor all rigorous punishment of sinners is 
here forbidden, ..... nor the church or Christian 
princes blamed for putting heretics to death; but that 
none of these should be done for desire of our particular 
revenge, or without discretion, and regard of their amend- 
ment, and example to others.” Rev. xvii. 6—“ The 
Protestants foolishly expound it of Rome, for that there 
they put heretics to death, and allow of their punish- 
ment in other countries; but their blood is not called 
the blood of saints, no more than the blood of thieves, 
man-killers, and other malefactors ; for the shedding of 
which, by order of justice, no commonwealth shall an- 
swer.” 

Such are the doctrines which a work, published with 
the highest authority in the Church of Rome, teaches 
her members to deduce from the Word of God! I speak 
nothing here of the profanity of palming such sentiments 
on Scripture. I adduce the passages in order to show 
how bent Rome is on inculcating the persecution of all 
who dissent from her communion, and diffusing this 
spirit among her subjects. ditions of the Scriptures 
with these notes have been repeatedly of late published 
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in Ireland: is it wonderful, after this, that Ireland 
should be found difficult to govern ? 

In fine, The position assumed by the Church of Rome, 
as the only Church of God on earth, and as infallible, 
leads naturally, and almost unavoidably, to the persecu-~ 
tion of those who dissent from her teaching, or stand 
aloof, as Christians, from her communion. A church 
occupying such ground can hardly escape being intoler- 
ant and arrogant. Such pretensions naturally inflame 
pride, stimulate resentment, render impatient of contra- 
diction, and make those who uphold them fanatical, 
vindictive, and fierce. ‘“ When I began this work,” 
says Luther, speaking of his early movements in the 
cause of reformation, “I was so drunk, so submerged 
by Papal dogmas, that I was quite ready to kill, as far 
as I could, and to assist others in killing, all who but in 
one syllable withheld their submission to the Pope.” * 
Besides, the position the Church of Rome has thus as- 
sumed is essentially theocratic, and she cannot stand 
upon it without assuming a right to claim the submis- 
sion of all as due to her by the ordinance of heaven. 
She stands forth as the representative of God, and the 
sovereignty she claims is as imperative, and as extensive, 
as was that of the ancient throne of Israel, when it was 
occupied by those who were the acknowledged delegates 
of Jehovah, the king. In such a case, her edicts have 
the force of civil enactments, and offences against her 
authority are of the nature of rebellion to the supreme 
ruling power, so that they may be justly treated as 
rendering those guilty of them amenable to civil juris- 
diction and to civil penalties. The folly, iniquity, and 

* Cited by Mel. Adam Vit. Lutherz, p. 169. 
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arrogance of such pretensions, I do not stop here to 
point out: what I wish to show is, that with such pre- 
tensions the Church of Rome can hardly avoid becom- 
ing a persecuting church. 

IT. I must now leave this part of my subject. I have 
said enough, I believe, to show that the spirit of Popery 
is intolerant and persecuting ; I now proceed to illus- 
trate this by some facts in her history, which will clearly 
prove that she has indulged this spirit in the most abun- 
dant degree, and in the cruelest manner. 

In affirming of the Church of Rome that she has been 
a persecuting church, we affirm it of her in all the modes 
of persecution formerly described. She has set up a 
standard of faith and practice which is illegitimate, in- 
asmuch as it is not that which God has prescribed for 
man, and as it is one which the majority of men can 
neither accurately apprehend for themselves, nor by 
themselves, without the intervention of a priestly direc- 
tor, apply. She has imposed her authority upon all 
men living within the limits of her power, without any 
consent on their part that it shall be so; and she asserts 
a claim to enforce submission to her upon all men call- 
ing themselves Christians, wherever they may live on 
earth. And, in fine, she has visited with the severest 
temporal penalties, and that attended by circumstances 
of the grossest cruelty, those whom she has, by the test 
of her false standard, adjudged to be heretics. It is not 
my intention to illustrate these points separately; I 
mention them here simply for the purpose of reminding 
my audience, that it is under the most aggravated form 
of persecution that we charge the practice of it upon the 
Church of Rome. 
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In maintaining such a charge, we take our stand 
upon purely historical ground, and must substantiate 
the position we have assumed by an appeal to indubita- 
ble facts. Of these there is unhappily no lack. Our 
difficulty here is that arising, not from the scarcity, but 
the overflow of materials. We experience the embar- 
rassment of too great wealth. For once too generous 
to an opponent, the Church of Rome, in this case, has 
given to us “ good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over.” Out of so copious a store- 
house, we can only select a few instances by way of 
specimen. 

The first we select is the persecution of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses—a case which has not only the advan- 
tage of being generally pretty well known, but which 
also illustrates, in a very remarkable manner, the pecu- 
liar tyranny, virulence, and iron pertinacity of Romanist 
persecution.* 

The two names just mentioned designate two bodies 
of people, essentially one in religious opinion and usage, 
and differing only in local position, and in a few minor 
points of historical experience. The seat of the Albi- 
genses was in the rich and sunny district of Provence 
and Languedoc, between the mountain range of the 


* The statements which follow in the text I have drawn from the 
following works :— 

Nowvelles Lettres sur les Vaudots. Par Jean Rodolphe Peyron, 
in Sim’s Historical Defence of the Waldenses or Vaudois.—De Thou, 
Histoire Universelle, i. 533. 4to. Basle 1742.—Monastier’s H7és- 
tory of the Vaudots Church. Jond. 1848.—Jones’s Hestory of the 
Waldenses. Lond. 1812.—Sismondi, History of the Crusades against 
the Albigenses in the Thirteenth Century. Lond. 1826.—Henderson, 
The Vaudois, &c. Lond. 1845.—Hurter, Histovre d’Innocent IL., 
&c., tom. iii. 
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Cevennes on the west, and the Cottian Alps on the 
east. The principal seat of the Waldenses was in Pied- 
mont, among the sequestered vallies of the Alps, which 
are watered by the Clusone, the Peélice, the Po, and their 
tributary streams. From timeimmemorial these bodies 
had held opinions which they professed to have derived 
from the apostles, but which led to their being de- 
nounced, under various names, as heretics by members 
of the Church of Rome. Happily, a copious account of 
the sentiments they held, and the usages they followed, 
have come down to us, preserved partly in documents 
of their own, partly in accounts which their enemies 
have transmitted concerning them. From these sources 
we learn, that on all the points of evangelical doctrine 
their faith was sound, that their code of morals was pure 
and lofty, and that their practice was in honourable 
accordance with the principles they professed. Insinua- 
tions, indeed, have been made by some of their enemies, 
injurious both to their evangelical orthodoxy and to 
their personal morality. A favourite charge against 
the Albigenses has been, that they held Manichean 
opinions ; but the evidence on which this charge is made 
to rest is utterly futile, and its falsehood is capable 
of being most distinctly proved.* The testimony of all 
the better class of their enemies confirms the evidence 
furnished by their own books in their favour, while 
their indignant denial of the crimes laid to their charge 
shows that they felt such charges to be a grievous insult 
and wrong. ‘The real offence of these religionists lay in 


* See this subject fully investigated by one whose wont it is to do 
nothing superficially, in Faber’s Inquiry into the History and The- 
ology of the ancient Waldenses and Albigenses. Lond, 1838. 
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their firm resistance to the encroachments of Papal usur 

pation, and their decided protest against several of the 
favourite errors of Romanist theology. They sought to 
preserve for themselves the liberty of faith and worship 
which they had enjoyed from the primitive times. They 
repudiated the doctrine of a human priesthood in the 
Christian church, the doctrine of sacramental salvation, 
the doctrine of transmitted or transferred sanctity to 
persons or places. They held that the sinner is justified 
by faith alone—that he is sanctified by the Holy Spirit 
alone. They claimed to refer all religious opinions and 
institutions to the standard of Scripture, as the only'rule 
of faith and practice, and as one which God had autho- 
rized each individual to use for himself for his own 
guidance. They treated the doctrine of purgatory as an 
idle and sordid fable; they refused to consider marriage 
as a sacrament, or to admit that it was forbidden to any - 
class to enter into that state; they denounced the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary and saints as rank idolatry ; they 
repudiated wholly the use of images in worship ; they 
argued strenuously against the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation ; they treated with indifference all the ecclesias- 
tical censures of the prelates or clergy of the Romanist 
communion ; and they hesitated not to assert that the 
Pope was Antichrist, and to apply to the church over 
which he presided the description in the Apocalypse of 
the Babylonian harlot. This last, perhaps, constituted their 
crowning offence in the eyes of the Romanist clergy. 
At mere departures in opinion from the church’s stand- 
ard, Rome has ever shown herself capable of winking, so 
long as these have been accompanied with the outward 
show of submission to her authority. The unpardon- 
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able crime in her eyes—the offence which she cannot 
overlook, and never forgives, is the open renunciation of 
her claim to supremacy over the minds and consciences 
and destinies of man. So long as this is not attempted, 
the former may be glossed over as a state of weakness, 
error, or infelicity, demanding patience, if not pity: this 
admits of no such extenuation—it is “‘ an iniquity to be 
punished by the judge.” 

The Albigenses and Waldenses were in nowise back- 
ward to commit this unpardonable offence. Having 
from the first regarded the pretensions of Rome as arro- 
gant and unlawful, they never omitted any opportunity 
of protesting against them; and viewing the entire 
Romanist system as Antichristian in principle, and most 
mischievous in influence, they zealously endeavoured, 
by the propagation of their opinions, to undermine her 
influence throughout Europe; and if they could not 
overthrow her power over the whole, at least to rescue 
some from the tyranny of her grasp. For this purpose 
their missionaries visited most parts of Kurope; and 
they were every where successful in making converts to 
their views. In Germany, in Italy, in the Netherlands, 
in England, in Scotland, and even the remote and little 
explored districts of Bulgaria and Sclavonia, societies 
were formed, which more or less openly avowed the 
doctrines they had imbibed from the Albigensian and 
Waldensian missionaries. All this was viewed with 
indignation by the bishops and clergy of the Church of 
Rome; and several efforts were made to reduce the sec- 
taries to obedience to that church, or at least to prevent 
their missionary zeal from showing itself so openly and 
so actively in opposition to its pretensions. But it was 
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not till the pontificate of Innocent III., in the end of the 
twelfth century, that direct and systematic persecution 
was employed for this purpose. In the year 1198, that 
Pope sent two monks as his legates, a latere, into Lan- 
guedoc, with instructions to discover and bring to justice 
all who were infected with the heretical taint. These 
monks took care not to let their commission sleep, or 
prove fruitless. Not content with attacking and punish- 
ing the heretics, they proceeded to wreak vengeance on 
the higher clergy of the district for their remissness in 
allowing such heretics to multiply under their supervi- 
sion, or their unwillingness to join the legates in their 
arbitrary and cruel measures. The Archbishop of — 
Narbonne and the Bishop of Beziers were suspended. 
The Bishop of Toulouse was degraded, and his place 
supplied by Folquet, a troubadour, distinguished only 
for his loose verses, his flagrant apostasy, and his fero- 
cious temper. The Bishop of Viviers was also deposed. 
In 1204, the Pope substituted as his legate a still more 
zealous persecutor, Pierre de Castelnau, a man of un- 
daunted audacity and unhesitating cruelty. At that 
time, Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, was engaged in 
war with some refractory barons on the banks of the 
Rhine. The new legate undertook to compose their 
differences, and for this purpose assured the barons that 
he would extort from Raymond the recognition of their 
claims, upon condition that they pledged themselves, as 
soon as peace should be restored, to turn their arms 
upon the heretics, and pursue them until they were 
utterly extirpated. To these proposals the barons wil- 
lingly enough agreed, but they were such as Raymond 
was not very likely to approve; and when, consequently, 
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the proposal of the legate was submitted to him, he re- 
fused to assent to it. Castelnau, greatly infuriated at 
this, immediately excommunicated him, laid his country 
under an interdict, and wrote to the Pope to obtain 
confirmation of what he bad done. This was not with- 
held, or long delayed. Innocent determined to sustain 
his legate to the uttermost in this audacious procedure. 
He wrote to the Count himself an insolent and angry 
letter, full of abuse and denunciation, in which he 
accuses him of the grossest impiety, and threatens him 
with eternal punishment, unless -he shall comply with 
the terms proposed by Castelnau. Before this storm of 
Papal wrath, the unhappy Count was at length obliged 
to bend. As the condition of peace with his barons and _ 
with the Pope, he was compelled to see his domains 
invaded, and his most valuable subjects pillaged and 
slain, by a lawless soldiery, whose thirst for blood was 
stimulated alike by the hope of temporal plunder and 
the promise of an eternal reward. 

It was not enough, however, for the Pope to have 
incited the princes of the country against the sectaries. 
Ferocious as many of these were, it was impossible for 
them to be engaged in slaughtering the people amongst 
whom they dwelt without experiencing feelings partly 
humane, partly interested, which were quite incompatible 
with that design of utter extermination which the Pope 
had determined on for the unhappy Albigenses. It was 
the era of the crusades to the Holy Land, and it occurred 
to the Pope to preach a crusade against the heretics in 
the south of France, as the most probable means of suc- 
cessfully eradicating them. In pursuance of this idea, 
he, in 1207, wrote to the King of France, Philip Au- 
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gustus, and to all the principal potentates, lay and cleri- 
cal, of that country, exhorting them to arm for the 
extirpation of the heretics; and promising to all who 
should assume the Cross in this warfare the same privi- 
leges which were secured to those who had taken up 
arms against the Turks and Saracens. Kurope was then 
swarming with idle soldiers, trained amid scenes of car- 
nage, and longing for occasions of strife and pillage. 
To them the summons of the Pontiff, which gave the 
sanction of religion to their enterprise, was only too 
welcome. Not fewer than 300,000 men appeared in 
arms to accomplish his bloody design ; and this mighty 
host was let loose upon the unoffending peasants and 
_burghers, who had incurred the implacable hatred of 
the Pope by daring to worship God as their fathers 
had done from the days of the apostles, and as their own 
conscience, enlightened by Scripture, taught them to do. 

The first place on which the fury of this outburst was 
concentrated was the town of Beziers. This town the 
crusaders captured after but a feeble resistance on the 
part of its inhabitants; and it was immediately given up, 
by the orders of the Pope's legate, to indiscriminate pil- 
lage, and its inhabitants to indiscriminate slaughter. 
“‘ But how,” said some of the knights, staggered at such 
unlimited licence, “‘ how shall we distinguish the Catho- 
lics who are there from the heretics.” ‘‘ Kill all,” was 
the unhesitating reply, “kill all; the Lord will know 
which are his.” So well was this atrocious order obeyed, 
that every human being in the town was slain, and then 
the whole was consumed by fire. Historians state the 
number of victims at between forty and sixty thousand. — 

This was but “the beginning of sorrows’ to these un- 
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happy objects of Papal wrath. Battle followed after 
battle, pillage succeeded pillage, until the fair and fertile 
province—the land of sunshine and of song—which 
was the arena of these atrocities, became one vast scene 
of desolation and of carnage. I cannot here follow 
in detail the progress of “this frightful war,’ as the 
historian Sismondi has well termed it. Sufiice it to say, 
that it was prosecuted for nearly half a century, and 
that nearly a million of lives are computed to have been 
sacrificed to the fury of the persecution im that time; 
besides all the misery and crime of other kinds which 
such a state of things plentifully created. Of this enor- 
mous barbarity, the guilt rests primarily and chiefly upou 
the Church of Rome. But for the fiery zeal of the 
Pope and his legates, such scenes never would have been 
enacted ; it was they who stirred up the princes and 
barons to turn persecutors—they who lent the sanction 
of religion to atrocities at the recital of which one’s blood 
runs cold—they who were ever present to fan the decay- 
ing zeal of the crusaders, or counteract any emotions of 
tenderness and pity which might invade their bosoms as 
all that tide of misery and bloodshed rolled around them. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that it was for the extirpation } 
of the Albigenses that the Inquisition was originated. 
Innocent, not satisfied with the diligence of the clergy 
on the spot in searching out and punishing heresy, nor 
even with that of the legates he had sent to assist them, 
determined to create an order of officers whose sole 
function should be the extirpation of heresy. For this 
purpose, he instituted two orders of mendicant monks 
and preaching friars for the suppression of heresy,— 
the Dominicans, so called from Dominic Guzman, a 
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Spanish ecclesiastic, by whom the order was founded, 
and the Franciscans, so named also from their founder, 
Francis of Assisi. To these two orders, special powers 
and privileges were conceded, that they might the more 
successfully prosecute the work intrusted tothem. Their 
duties were by all means to eradicate heresy, if possible 
by preaching, but if this failed, by any measures, how- 
ever extreme. The functions of preacher and persecutor 
may to our notions of things appear strangely incompa- 
tible with each other. But the way in which these 
ghostly fathers managed their preaching, was not such 
as to produce any serious discrepancy between their posi- 
tion in the pulpit when they were found there, and their 
position on the judgment-seat or the torture-chamber, 
where they were chiefly to be found. It was not by the 
persuasive entreaties of affection, nor by the cogency of 
reasoning based on Scripture, that these emissaries of 
Rome sought to reclaim the sheep which, they said, had 
wandered from her fold. No; the substance of their logic 
was usually as short and as sharp as that of their military 
associate, Simon de Montfort, who commanded the cru- 
saders in Provence. It is told of him, that at the tak- 
ing of the Castle of Minerva, near Narbonne, he piled 
up an enormous mass of dry wood, and having done 
so, turned to the Albigensian prisoners, chiefly women, 
whom he had taken, and said, “Be converted to the 
Catholic faith or ascend this pile.” Much after the same 
fashion did the inquisitors address the heretics whose 
conversion they professed to seek. One of them, a 
Dominican, named Izarn, has preserved for us a speci- 
men of the style in which they went to work, in a poem 
which he wrote on the subject. ‘* His style of reason- 
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ing,” says Sismondi,* “is to treat his adversary in the 
most insulting manner; to present to him, all at once, 
the most unintelligible dogmas ; to exact his submission 
to them, and to menace him at the end of every sentence 
with death, torture, and hell— 


** As you declare you won’t believe, ’tis fit that you should burn, 
Andas your fellows have been burnt that you should blaze in turn; 
And as you’ve disobeyed the will of God and of St Paul, 

Which ne’er was found within your heart, nor passed your teeth 
at all, 
The fire is lit, the pitch is hot, and ready is the stake, 
That through these tortures for your sins your passage you may 
take.” 
“Could the horrors of the Inquisition be forgotten,” 


adds the historian, “‘ this poem would be alone sufficient 
to recall thein.” 

The threats thus dealt out by the Dominicans in their 
preaching were not empty terrors. As persecutors, they 
outstripped all previous example, and left to their suc- 
cessors a model which only they of all men have cared 
toimitate. From the year 1215, when they celebrated 
their first auto-da-fé by the burning of heretics, on 
through succeeding centuries even to our our own age, 
the officers of the Inquisition have sustained the bad 
pre-eminence of being the cruelest, the fiercest, and the 
bloodiest persecutors the world has ever seen. 

From France, the persecution spread to Germany, 
where many suffered who had embraced the doctrines of 
the Vaudois ; but as the fugitives from the south of France 
congregated chiefly in the valleys of Piedmont, where they 
found brethren in the faith already settled, it was against 
this quarter that the chief fury of Papal hatred was hence- 


* Historical View of the Literature of the South of Hurope, trans- 
lated by Roscoe, vol. i., p. 161, Bohn’s edit, 
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forward directed. The history of the Waldenses, from the 
middle of the thirteenth century on almost to ourown day, 
is the history of a persecuted and much enduring people. 
Especially since the eraof the Reformation have they been 
exposed to the assaults of Rome. In 1560, their valleys 
were ravaged by an invading army, stimulated by the 
inquisitor Jacomel, when the greatest barbarities were 
committed. In 1655, another invasion took place under 
the command of the Marquis di Pianezza, who marched 
a force of 15,000 men into the valley of Luzerne. 
The butcheries perpetrated by this body of troops were 
such as to fill Europe with horror. In England espe- 
cially, the utmost sympathy was excited for the sufferers ; 
and whilst collections were made in the churches for 
their relief, the pen of Milton and the authority of 
Cromwell were called into exercise for their protection. 
It was on this occasion that Milton wrote his thrilling 
sonnet :— 


«‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even those who kept thy truth so pure of old,’ 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
‘Forget not—in thy book record their groans— 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. The moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from them may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian wo.” 


As the secretary of Cromwell, also, the pen of Milton 
did good service in this good cause. Through that pen ~ 
spoke one who had assumed the protectorate of the 
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Protestant cause, and with whom it was not safe to 
trifle. All the reformed churches,” says Macaulay, 
“scattered over Roman Catholic kingdoms, acknow- 
ledged Cromwell as their guardian. The Huguenots of 
Languedoc, the shepherds who, in the hamlets of the 
Alps, professed a Protestantism older than that of Augs- 
burg, were secured from oppression by the mere terror 
of that great name. The Pope himself was forced to 
preach humanity and moderation to Popish princes. 
For,” as the eloquent historian continues, “a voice, 
which seldom threatened in vain, had declared, that 
unless favour were shown to the people of God, the 
English guns should be heard in the castle of St Angelo.”* 
For a season, this powerful interposition arrested the 
work of extermination ; but no sooner had the kingly 
form, which had stepped forward to throw his shield 
over the persecuted, been removed, and his place occu- 
pied by one who, lost to all sense of honour and decency, 
could seize and appropriate to his own nefarious indul- 
gences the residue of the money which the Christians 
of England had collected for the relief of their suffering 
brethren in the valleys of Piedmont, than the fury of 
persecution again broke out. It would be in vain to 
attempt to enumerate all the cruel attacks made upon 
the Waldenses after this by their Popish enemies, still 
more to tell the appalling sum of the barbarities and 
cruelties they have had toendure. Sufiice it to say, that 
it was not till Napoleon took up the shield which had 
fallen from the dying hand of Cromwell, and cast it 
over them, that they could be said to enjoy more than 
a transient breathing time of peace during the whole 


* Macaulay, History of Hngland, vol. i., p. 139. 
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of the eighteenth century. So weariless, so persevering, 
so unforgiving is the persecuting spirit of Rome. 

I have dwelt so long on the case of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses, that I must content myself with refer- 
ring in the briefest possible way to the other cases I had 
intended to adduce. 

France, which was the scene of the early barbarities 
perpetrated against the Vaudois, was destined to afford, 
on two later occasions, similar instances of the cruelty 
and vindictiveness of Popish zeal. The one* of 
these was in the massacre of the Huguenots, which 
commenced on St Bartholomew’s day, the 24th of 
August 1572, the holy Sabbath as it happened, when 
the Admiral Coligny, the leader of the Protestants, was 
basely murdered in his lodgings at Paris, whither, there 
is good reason to believe, he had been enticed on pur- 
pose by the king. In Paris, this massacre lasted for 
seven days; and, from the capital, it spread into the 
provinces, where for nearly two months the sword of 
the persecutor continued to be bathed in the blood of 
the doomed Huguenots. According to the calculation 
of the moderate Ranke,t the number slain on this 
occasion was fifty thousand. The tidings of this bloody 
sacrifice on the altar of persecution spread consterna- 
tion through all the Protestant states of Kurope; but at 
Rome they were received with acclamation. The mes- 
senger who brought them was liberally rewarded ; the 
Pope, whose “facile and mild nature,” by the by, is 

* See Davila, [storia delle Guerre Civile de Francia, lib. v., vol. 
ii., p. 85, &c. Firenze 1823.—De Thou, Hist. Universelle, lib. 52, vol. 
iv., p. 584,—Browning’s Hist. of the Huguenots, and the Memozres 
of Sully and the Cardinal de Retz. : 

+ Hist. of the Popes, vol. i., p. 441. Foster’s Transl. 
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commemorated by Davila,* went in grand procession 
to the church, where high mass was performed, and the 
Te Deum sung in celebration of the event; cannons 
were fired from the walls, to announce the joyful news to 
the surrounding villages ; a cardinal was despatched as 
legate to France, to thank the French king for what 
he had done, and animate him to finish his bloody 
work ; and a medal was struck, bearing on one side the 
head of the reigning Pope, Gregory XIII., and on the 
other, the angel of destruction striking the Protestants, 
with this inscription, “ Huguenotorum strages, 1572.” 
How Protestant England felt on the occasion, may be 
inferred from the fact, that when the ambassador whom 
the French king had sent over to explain away his con- 
duct, by assigning certain political considerations as the 
reasons of the massacre, arrived, he was received by 
Queen Elizabeth and her court in deep mourning, and 
amidst the profoundest silence. T 

This persecution having expended itself, and the long 
series of civil wars to which it led, and in which not 
fewer than a million of lives were supposed to have been 
destroyed, having terminated in the final confirmation of 
the Edict of Nantes, a season of comparative repose to the 
French Protestants succeeded. But it was not destined 
to be of very long continuance. The Edict of Nantes 


*e* Succese a Pio V.) st... 2) 6 Gregorio XIII., Pontifice de piu 
facile, a di piu mite natura.’”—Vol. ii. p. 73. 

+ Hume, vol. v. p. 211. That this was not a mere court pageant 
got up for the occasion, but a real expression of the feeling of the 
nation, is evident both from the conduct of the Queen herself, and 
from ‘the letters of Burghley, Leicester, Parker, and others.—See 
Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, vol. 1. pp. 540, 547, 548, 
—Wright’s Queen Elizabeth and her Times, i., 438, 440.—Strype’s 
Life of Parker. 
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was finally confirmed in 1628, and continued in force 
until Louis XIV., in an evil hour for his country, and 
under the influence of superstition, acting on an impe- 
rious and tyrannical spirit, revoked it in 1685. The 
scenes which followed were of the most revolting de- 
scription, and ended in the almost entire destruction of 
Protestantism in France for the time. ‘In the year 
1637, the Reformed Church of France had 807 congre- 
gations, with 647 ministers, and four colleges—those of 
Sedan, Saumur, Montauban, and Nismes, where dis- 
tinguished teachers presided over the studies of the 
young theologians who were under training for their 
lofty vocation. By an unheard-of system of oppression 
and persecution, by the most frightful expedients of 
proselytism, and by repeated emigrations, they were 
gradually brought to the verge of ruin ; and the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, with the measures that fol- 
lowed, among which the Dragonnades ordered by Louis 
have acquired a proverbial notoriety, completed their 
prostration. Nearly the whole of the churches they had 
formerly possessed were taken from them, all their 
schools were closed, their consistories dissolved, their 
religious books, not excepting their Bibles and cate- 
chisms, burned or destroyed. All assemblies for religious 
purposes were forbidden to them, under the severest 
penalties ; whoever was convicted of attending one of 
them was doomed to the galleys, or to imprisonment 
for life ; and any of their pastors found on French soil, 
was exposed to suffer death at the hand of the public 
executioner. The law, in fact, knew no Protestant; so 
that they were without rights. From all public offices, 
from every avocation by which the slightest influence 
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over others could be exercised, they were excluded. 
Marriages celebrated by any of their ministers were 
treated as void, and when they were joined by a Catho- 
lic priest, it was held asa case of conversion. Any one 
who died a Protestant, was treated as a malefactor by 
being buried in unconsecrated ground. Their children 
were taken from them by force, when they could, that 
they might be educated in nunneries and other Catho- 
lic institutions, and every complaint, every reclamation 
on the part of their parents, was treated with insulting 
harshness and bitter scorn. What added to these op- 
pressions was, that the Protestants were not allowed to 
emigrate. It was not desired that so many useful 
members of the community should leave it, and yet it 
was determined that Protestantism should be no longer 
endured.” * The result of these measures was, that many, 
especially of the higher classes, conformed to the predo- 
minating faith; nearly half a million are said to have suc- 
ceeded in escaping from France to other lands, whither 
they carried their skill and industry ; and of those who 
remained, and retained the faith they had professed, none 
dared openly avow their principles, but held them secretly, 
and met for worship in lonely places and in the clefts of 
the rocks. Hence arose the Churches of the Desert, as 
they were called, which, like our Scottish covenanters 
in the troublous times, had to seek their spiritual food at 
the peril of their lives, and of whose pastors and mem- 
bers not a few sealed their testimony with their blood. 


* Bruch, Zustande der Protest. Kirche Frankreichs. Theol. Stu- 
dien und Kritiken, 1844, s. 9. ‘ 

+ See the eloquent and deeply interesting Histoire des Eglises 
du Désert chez les Protestants de France, &c. Par Charles Coquerel. 
2tomes. Paris 1841. 
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There can be no doubt that the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes is, in part, to be attributed to the bound- 
less pride and despotic egoism of the French king. But 
that his natural despotism was, in this case, inflamed 
and goaded on by superstition—by the solicitations of the 
priesthood—and by the exasperations of his confessors, 
there can be as little doubt. Louis had sufficient discern- 
ment not to have pushed matters to such an extremity, 
had not his superstitious fears been made to obscure his 
reason, and confound his statesmanship. Abundant . 
evidence goes to show that the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes was chiefly an act of religious bigotry, and not 
a piece merely of political tyranny.* 

To these illustrations of the persecuting activity of 
Popery, many others might be added. I might show 
you how the Reformation was chased out of Spain, and 
Italy, and Belgium, after it had begun to make way in 
these countries, by the exterminating severity of the 


* « Tie Caprice d’un Despotisme Theologique et peureuse des peines 
de l’enfer fut la vraie cause de la Revocation de l’edit de Nantes.”’ Co- 
querel, 1.38. See also, Rulhiere, Hclaircissements, passim, and Brown- 
ing’s History of the Huguenots, pp. 59-61. The correspondence be- 
tween the brilliant Mad. Sevigné and her cousin, the Count de 
Bussy-Rabutin, will show the Parisian lightness with which the 
beau monde of that day regarded the revolting severities which were 
at the time desolating France. How they were viewed by the court 
preachers, may be seen in the orations of Bossuet and Flechier. The 
latter, in his funeral oration for Le Tellier the Jesuit, ascribes the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the influence of that restless 
plotter, and celebrates it as one of his greatest achievements—“ a 
work of God ’’—which it became his servant to perform ere he left 
the world, and whilst, ‘‘ with eternity in his heart, he stood between 
the hope of Divine mercy and the fearful prospect of judgment.” 
Such is Romanist morality and piety. 
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measures adopted against its professors.* I might re- 
mind you of the blood shed by Popery in our own 
country, in its attempts to thrust out the light that had 
begun to shine upon our people. I might recount the 
horrors of the Marian persecution, when Popery at- 
tempted to resume her former sway over England, and 
spared neither age nor sex, rank nor goodness, in her 
blood-thirsty fanaticism.t| I might speak to you of the 
infamous Gunpowder Plot, the deliberate contrivance of 
the Papists to destroy, at one blow, the king and the 
heads of the principal Protestant families in the king- 
dom, and thereby secure the return of Popery to supre- 
macy.{ I might narrate the horrors of the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1641—a rebellion planned by Popish cunning, 
and exasperated by Popish malignity—“ the Hibernian 
St Bartholomew,” as it has been justly styled,§ but ex- 
ceeding in its atrocities even that from which it receives 
this name. I might pass over.to Poland, and describe 


* The reader may consult the admirable Histories of the Reforma- 


tion in Italy and in Spain, by the late Dr M‘Crie, and the standard 


work of Brandt on the History of the Reformation in the Low Cown- 
tries, for full information on this head. 

+ See Burnet’s History of the Reformation, book ii.—Heylin’s 
Ecclesia Reformata, or History of the Reformation of the Church oy 
England, vol. ii. pp. 81-228. Camb. 1849.—Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, books xi. and xil.— Hdinburgh Review, vol. 1xxxyv. p. 398. 

t+ See the whole evidence in the State Trzals, vol. i. p. 189. The 
speech of the illustrious Coke, by whom, as Attorney-General, the 
trial of the conspirators was conducted, is full of valuable informa- 
tion and argument relative to the political tenets of Papists. 

§ By Merle D’Aubigné, The Protector: a Vindication, p. 136. 
Comp. Hume’s History of England, vol vi. p. 368. Lond. 1763. 
—Guizot, History of the English Revolution of 1640, p. 115. Lond. 
1846.—Warner’s History of the Rebellion and Civil War in Ireland, 
2 vols. Dub. 1768.—State Trials, vol. i. p. 499. 
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the sufferings of the Protestants in that country, the 
harassing persecutions to which they were exposed for 
generations, the judicial murders perpetrated through 
Jesuit instigation at Thorn in 1724, and the long series. 
of crimes and cruelties by which the welfare of that 
unhappy country was, through Romanist influence, 
incessantly disturbed, and its independence ultimately 
lost.* I might pass over to Germany, and narrate the 
harsh and unscrupulous measures by which a counter- 
reformation was effected in Austria, Bavaria, and the 
Rhine-land ; dwelling especially on such summary pro- 
ceedings as those of Bishop Julius of Wurtzburg, 
and Archbishop Dietrich von Raitenau, who. banished 
whole districts of sober, peaceable, and industrious 
people, for no other crime than that of preferring the 
Bible to the priest, and singing Luther’s hymns, which 
they understood and profited by, rather than listening 
to unintelligible litanies chanted by functionaries whom 
they despised.f Or, coming down to more recent times, 
I might direct your attention to the persecution of the 
Protestants of the Zillerthal, against whom, even within 
our own day, the wrath of the prelates of that church was 
directed, so that, as late as the year 1837, whole com- 
munities were compelled to expatriate themselves, and 
seek in other regions a place in which they might wor- 
ship God as their consciences dictated.{ But why 
should I multiply instances? Enough, and more than 


* See Count Valerian Krasinski’s Historical Sketch of the Rise, 
Progress, and Decline of the Reformation in Poland, &e. 2 vols. 
Lond. 1840. A valuable and deeply interesting work. 

+ See Ranke’s History of the Popes, vol. i. pp. 475-500. 

t See The Protestant Exiles of the Zillerthal, translated from the 
German of Dr Rheinwald, by John B. Sanders. Lond. 1840. 
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enough, has surely been adduced to prove that the prac- 
tice of the Church of Rome has, in this respect, fully ac- 
corded with her principles; and that, as in spirit she is 
intolerant and arrogant, so in fact, wherever she has lad 
the opportunity, she has been tyrannical and cruel, 
Sparing no one that stood between her and her exorbi- 
tant pretensions, and counting the blood and misery of 
thousands as nothing, when, by that, she could purchase 
supremacy or insure revenge. 

And now rises upon us a serious question as to the 
toleration which, in a free Protestant state, such a system 
should receive. Practically this question is as difficult 
as it is serious. In dealing with a system so thoroughly 
and incurably imbued with the spirit of persecution as 
is Popery, Protestant states have the difficult problem 
to solve of avoiding, on the one hand, whatever might 
trench upon the sacred cause of religious liberty, and, on 
the other, of taking care that the liberty conceded to the 
adherents of a perseeuting system be not allowed to 
operate to the injury of the community asa whole. The 
theoretical solution of this problem seems to me easy 
enough. Toleration must be granted to Romanists as well 
as to Protestants ; but in neither case can that toleration 
be unlimited. Unlimited toleration—that is, toleration 
to do just as the parties please, or may find advisable 
for their own interest—can be no more conceded ina 
state than unlimited personal liberty can. Men who 
unite in society, do not thereby relinquish their right to 
liberty; but they relinquish their right to use that liberty 
without regulation or control. The good of the whole 
must take precedence of the privileges of the individual ; 
and whenever the latter exercises his personal liberty so 
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as to produce confusion, anarchy, or misery in the com- 
munity, a restraint must be imposed upon him, and he 
must be watched that he do not escape from that re-: 
straint. It is the same with religious liberty. It 
must be limited in each individual and in each church 
by what is demanded for the safety and order of the 
community as a whole ; and where any church avows a 
principle which would lead to the violation of these, it 
becomes the duty of the government to keep it under 
such surveillance as shall prevent it from accomplishing 
its design against the peace and wellbeing of the people. 
When a man challenges his neighbour to combat with 
lethal weapons, it is thought no violation of just liberty 
to bind him over to keep the peace ; and were a man to 
avow openly his intention to secure a monopoly to him- 
self of any article by beating, imprisoning, or murdering 
all who should dare to ‘compete with him therein, all 
sensible people would say that civil liberty required that 
such a man should be treated by the police as an insane 
or dangerous person. I am unable to see why it should 
be otherwise with religious bodies. I am unable to see 
why a body whose practice it is to sacrifice the peace of 
communities to its own ends, and which ayows it as a 
principle that it may imprison, burn, torture, plunder, 
expatriate all who decline to submit to its supremacy, 
should be left without that restraint which alone can 
prevent it from tending towards the kindling of civil 
war, or the destruction of the liberty of the community. 
Theoretically, therefore, it is easy to conclude, that 
whilst Romanists must be allowed the free exercise of 
their religion in faith and worship, they must, as per- 
sons harbouring designs against the peace and order of 
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the community, be watched lest at any time they break ~ 
through or insidiously escape those restraints which 
ought to be imposed upon ail religionists forming part 
of a social organization. How this may be best effected, 
I shall not stop to inquire ; but of this at least Iam very 
sure, that if a Protestant state not only leaves Popery to 
work uncontrolled, but patronises it, does homage to it, 
shows it especial favour, lends itself to its designs, sup- 
plies it with money for its sustenance from the public 
coffers, or permits its chiefs to sway the councils of the 
state, it may be confidently affirmed that the peace of 
that state will not be long secure, and that its rulers act 
in a manner utterly unworthy the mighty trusts reposed 
in their hands. . 
Many good and liberal-minded persons place faith in 
the supposition that Popery has ceased to be a persecut- 
ing system. But such persons have not duly studied _ 
either the history or the philosophy of the system of 
which they speak. I ask them to tell me historically 
when Popery ceased to be a persecuting system? I ask 
them to produce a single authoritative statement, from 
any quarter by which Romanists would consider them- 
selves bound, renouncing for that church the principle 
of persecuting heretics. I ask them to explain to me, 
by any process of rational logic, how a church, which 
takes its stand on infallibility, can cease to be what in 
principle and spirit it has at one time been. And if 
they can do none of these things, I take leave to tell 
them, it would better become them to hold their peace 
than to utter assertions which are calculated to mislead 
the unwary, but which all men of intelligence on the 
subject perceive to be the utterances of shameful ignor- 
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ance, when they are not deliberate and conscious false- 
hoods. 

But whatever may be the duty of the state in this 
matter, that of individuals, who are concerned for the 
cause of evangelical truth and liberty, is very clear. We 
must, in our minds and hearts, have no tolerance for 
Popery in principle or in usage. Whilst we concede 
equal political rights with ourselves to our Romanist fel- 
low-citizens—whilst in the ordinary intercourse of so- 
ciety we treat them as equity and courtesy demand— 
for their system, as such, we must avow and manifest a 
stern, unflinching, uncompromising hostility. We must 
have no soft-speaking regarding it—no half-condemna- 
tory, half-apologetic references to it—no calling of its 
errors by better names than they deserve—no casting 
of the cloak of a sentimental liberalism over its mani- 
fold abominations and atrocities. Ina matter so serious 
as this, let us, above all things, have true, honest, manly 
speech ; avoiding the extreme of a fierce bigotry on the 
one hand, and the extreme of a puerile and spurious 
charity on the other. We need violate no precept of 
equity—offend no feeling of decency—transgress no 
principle of political justice—repudiate no claim of 
mercy, and yet unswervingly declare war against Rome 
as the common enemy of the race, and train up our 
children to a truthful and healthy horror of its principles, 
its expedients, and its claims. 
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. To confront Popery with the language of her own docu- 
ments, and thus to make her pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation upon herself, is no very difficult task. The 
decrees of the Council of Trent, the creed-of Pope Pius 
IV., the Papal bulls, the canon law, form unexception- 
able mirrors in which the lineaments of the great apos- 
tasy may be very clearly traced. And yet, in discussing 
with the astute Romanist the merits, or rather demerits, 
of his system thus unequivocally displayed, a difficulty 
of a very peculiar character is cast in the way of the 
earnest inquirer after truth. Whenever his antagonist 
finds himself hard pressed by some untoward though 
authorized statement of his church, he dexterously slips 
away from his opponent, and shelters himself behind 
another line of defence which overlooks and guards his 

_ first position. If the advocate of the Papacy cannot 
escape from conclusions forced upon him by the docu- 
ments to which, for the time, he is appealing, he pro- 
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ceeds without the least remorse to play off one portion 
of his system against another. He endeavours to neu- 
tralize the bull of one Pope by the bull of another, to 
damage the deliberate decrees of one council by the 
equally deliberate decrees of another, to claim for one 
session in a council what he strenuously denies to an- 
other session in the same council, until, like the cun- 
ning fish, which stains the clear water with a foul inky 
dye, merely to escape from a dangerous foe, he quietly 
glides out of the reach of his bewildered adversary, leay- 
ing him to find his way, as best he can, out of a polluted 
stream of false philosophy, vain deceit, and traditions of 
men. 
“ Like quicksilver, the rhetoric they display 
Shines as it runs, but grasped at, slips away.” 

In fact, to follow the windings and turnings of a 
subtle Romish disputant, is to treat yourself to a series of 
dissolving views. No sooner is the eye fixed on some 
condemning blot, in the midst of a showy picture, than 
the magician waves his wand, and the first scene fades 
away in the shifting lights and shadows of the second. 
The perplexed spectator at one moment gazes at some 
monk in an ecstatic trance, or telling his beads amid the 
odour of sanctity in the cell of a monastery, or in “a vast 
wilderness,” with its “boundless contiguity of shade;” he 
is scanning, it may be, the devotions and the doings of 
a Bernard, a Francis, a Dominic, or an Ignatius Loyola; 
and just as he is beginning to discover flaws, to his as- 
tonishment the scene changes, and there rises up, out of 
the wreck of learned doctors, and canonized saints, the 
splendid pageant of some general council in the church 

of St John Lateran, at Rome. The truthful mind soon 
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turns away in disgust, from this theological phantasma- 
goria. 
‘Rome, while she dotes, and dreams that she believes, 

Still mocks Jehovah, and herself deceives; 

Her utmost reach, historical assent, 

The doctrines warped to what they never meant, 

E’en truth itself is in her head as dull 

And useless as a candle in a skull; 

And all her love of God a groundless claim, 

A trick upon the canvass, painted flame.” 

But if the Romanist discovers that he fails to convince 
by multiplying his fitful appeals from one authority to 
another, by such a patch-work system of various read- 
ings; he has still in reserve a system of balances and 
equivalents, wherewith to try his skill. Ifyou lay your . 
hand upon his organ of destructiveness, he will point to 
his largely-developed benevolence, and modestly assure 
you, that the action and counteraction of these qualities 
go to the composition of a lovely character, whose very 
cruelty becomes mercy. He confounds you with a 
spiritual alchymy, which, by combining murder and love 
together, extracts a heavenly morality out of the burn- 
ing of a heretic, and benignly assures you, that the 
bloody massacres of an Innocent, and the Inquisition 
horrors of a Dominic, are in reality “‘ missions of peace 
and good-will.” 

Listen to one of the purest and ablest of Roman Ca- 
tholic writers :—“ Up to the present day ”—the beginning 
of the fifteenth century—‘‘yarious methods have been 
tried.to extirpate heresies from the field of the church, 
as with so many different scythes. First, they were torn 
out with the scythe of the miracles by which God testi- 
fied to the catholic truth, in the time of the apostles ; 
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next, they were extirpated by learned doctors, with force 
of argument and discussion, by the scythe of holy coun- 
1 ae a Last of all, when the malady became des- 
perate, it was found necessary to have recourse to the 
axe of the secular arm to cut down heresies, together 
with their authors, and cast them into the flames. It 
was by this MERCIFUL cRUELTY that the discourses of 
such people were prevented from being spread abroad, 
to their own ruin, as well as that of others.” 

And yet, hideous as this system is, and most distaste- 
ful, because so deceitful, the nimbleness with which 
the Papist shifts his ground—arguing in a circle, from 
Popes to councils, from councils without Popes to 
councils with Popes, from the latter to the general 
consent of the church, and thence back again to Popes, 
—even here, in this chaos of interminable dispute, the 
sound Protestant may discern an element of the most 
vital moment, and learn a lesson of the deepest wisdom. 
Among the innumerable appeals made to every variety 
of tribunal, one is carefully avoided. Among the many 
authorities quoted as decisive, one is studiously omitted. 
Among the countless rules for which infallibility is 
claimed, one is systematically set aside. The Papist 
summons to his aid every ally save one. He boldly 
wields every weapon of defence or aggression with one 
exception, and that is fatal to his cause. He dare not 
use the “‘ Sword of the Spirit.” He dare not appeal to 
the Word of the living God, as the infallible standard. 
The Bible, in its majestic purity and sublime energy, is 
not on the list of his authorities—with him it is a book 
not to be consulted, but concealed—the reading of it is 
not to be encouraged but anathematized—it is not to 
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be circulated, but burned. He bows not to its supre- 
macy as the perfect rule of faith and practice—as the 
guide of the unlearned, and the light of the truly wise 
-——simple, and direct of application in the cottage of the 
poor as in the palace of the king—an open book to the 
humble, the sincere, and the loving, and a sealed book 
alone to unbelief and hardness of heart. 

Seeing, then, that the Romanist shrinks from having 
his dogmas tested by the pure Word of God, we need 
not be surprised to find, in the actual history of his 
church, that those fearless and faithful men who dared 
to unsheathe the Sword of the Spirit, and who refused 
to return it to the scabbard at the bidding of ecclesias- 
tical intolerance, were chosen objects of the bitterest 
hatred, and the most relentless persecution. In truth, 
the whole history of the persecutions by Papal Rome, 
is one terrible exhibition of blasphemous spite against 
the Word of God, crimsoned with the blood of innocent 
men. For, while in the dens of the Inquisition, in the 
valleys of Piedmont, in the streets of Paris, and in the 
more secret places of her iron despotism, she has truly en- 
graven upon her forehead the fearful token—“ Drunken 
with the blood of the saints,’—these are, after all, but 
the characters in which she has written down her defi- 
ance against the Most High, “trampling under foot the 
Son of God, putting him to an open shame,” and “ doing 
despite unto the Spirit of grace.” 

But though every page of her dark history reveals 
this truth, there are some portions of it, which, by a 
remarkable combination of circumstances, give to that 
truth a clearer development and more forcible illustration. 
Such pre-eminently was the period at the close of the 
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fourteenth, and the opening of the fifteenth centuries. 
Then, for about the space of forty years, the Church of 
Rome presented a most extraordinary spectacle before the 
eyes ofall Europe. Boasting of her infallibility, she had 
with her own hands shivered the rock on which it 
seemed to repose. Arrogating to herself the possession 
of perfect unity, she was convulsed to the very centre by 
a fierce and relentless schism. Amazed and perplexed 
‘Christendom found itself, at one and the same time, 
under the guidance of two infallible Popes, whose only 
resemblance was their mutual hatred and recrimination ; 
and the Romanist became every day more deeply in- 
volved in an ecclesiastical puzzle, unable to discover the 
centre of unity, round which he ought to revolve, 
whether that which was patronized by the Italians, or 
that which had gained the suffrages of the Spanish and 
the French. ‘The nations who were subject to the 
Pope, and who bent the knee before this new divinity, 
at last knew not where to find their idol.” 

This “ great schism of the West,” as it is called, took 
place on the death of Pope Gregory XI. in 1378. It 
was ushered in by a popular storm which raged furiously 
round the conclave of cardinals assembled to choose a 
successor to Gregory. ‘Reflect, be wise, lord car- 
dinals,” shouted the Roman mob, “and hand us out a 
Roman Pope that will remain among us ; if you do not 
comply, we will make your skulls redder than your 
hats.” They prevailed. An Léalian cardinal was elected. 
Hardly, however, had he entered on his pontificate, 
before the cardinals retired to Agnani, and there issu- 
ing a manifesto, to the effect that his election was null 
and void, because the conclave had acted under intimi- 
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dation, they raised the cardinal of Geneva to the Papal 
throne. For nearly half a century, this double succes- 
sion of sovereign -Pontiffs, each Pope claiming to be © 
the veritable successor of Peter, each demanding’ an 
unreserved submission on pain of eternal damnation, 
brought discredit on the very name of religion, flung 
truth into the streets to be trampled under foot, gave 
rise to unbounded corruption and wickedness in the 
church, stirred up the flames of civil war, made Europe 
an arena of bloody conflict, and caused all Christendom 
to groan under a yoke of intolerable anguish. Take the 
following description of one country, as a specimen of the 
rest of Papal Europe :—“ There was no longer in France 
either civil or religious authority; the kingdom was a 
prey to the triple plague of foreign, civil, and religious 
war; from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, 
nothing was heard but the clash of arms, the shouts of the 
combatants, and the groans of an agonized people, whilst 
loud over all were the voices of the two high priests, 
cursing the king, the clergy, and the nation,and thunder- 
ing their maledictions at each other.” 

Wearied out at length by this fierce and long-con- 
tinued struggle, the cardinals adhering to both the an- 
tagonist Pontiffs resolved to attempt some remedy. 
Neither of the Popes would abdicate to make room for 
his rival, nor would they consent to retire together from 
the contest, and so leave the ground open for a new 
election. A general council, therefore, was summoned, 
and met at Pisa in 1409. It was a most imposing as- 
semblage ; and never has any council, from the number 
and quality of its members, civil and ecclesiastical, so 
well deserved the title of “oecumenical.” Their first 
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act was to condemn the two recusant Popes as schis- 
matical and heretical, and then to depose them ; their 
next was to elect the cardinal of Milan, who imme- 
diately assumed the triple crown, under the title of 
Alexander V. Meantime, the two Popes protested 
against these proceedings. Each Pontiff summoned a 
council of his own, styling it a general council, and 
denounced the Council of Pisa as a mere conventicle, 
because no Pontiff had summoned it, or presided at its 
deliberations. Churchmen and princes, of no inconsi- 
derable rank and number, began to adopt this view, and 
thus the famous council, which was to heal the schism, 
only increased and embittered it a thousandfold. The 
Papacy now became a sort of ecclesiastical cerberus, 
a three-headed monster, bearing rather a strong than 
pleasant resemblance to its heathen prototype in the © 
place of its birth, its horrible howlings, and its vora- 
cious maw. 

The pressure of these intolerable evils, however, be- 
gan to awaken attention to the causes which originated 
them: Nor was it difficult to discern these in the cri- 
minal ambition of the rulers of the church. And thus 
the exasperation of mere feeling directly tended to 
break in upon the death-slumber of ages. People were 
roused from their long stupor, and began to look more 
narrowly at a system which had hitherto only dazzled 
their half consciousness by its imposing pretensions. 
This departure of mental lethargy, this dawning of the 
spirit of free and intelligent inquiry, was signalized by 
the advent of two great ideas. The glaciers of many 
centuries were beginning to melt, and the released waters 
were pouring themselves out in two widely different 
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channels. Unimprisoned thought dared now to canvass 
the pretensions of the Papacy ; but, while one party con- 
sidered that the remedy for all abuses, and deliverance 
out of all difficulties, lay in the full synodical action of 
the clergy, and claimed for general councils an infallible 
authority even over the sovereign Pontiff, the other 
distrusted all such schemes of reformation, were pre- 
pared to act “ without the clergy or against them, should 
such an extreme become necessary,” and claimed infal- 
libility for the Word of God alone. Gerson, the re- 
nowned Chancellor of the University of Paris, was the 
champion of the first opinion, and clung to it as the 
sheet-anchor of the church’s safety. The second was 
the watchword and the battle-cry of Wycliffe, John 
Huss, Jerome, and Luther. 

It was about five years before the breaking out of the 
great schism of the West, that John Huss was born in 
the small town of Hussinetz, in Bohemia. His parents 
were poor peasants, who made every sacrifice in their 
power to secure for their son a good education. He 
graduated at the University of Prague; and by the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, we find him taking an 
important part in the discussions which arose in that 
university, and which had so much influence on his 
after career. As a preacher, also, he became distin- 
guished ; and some members of the royal family be- 
coming impressed by his faithful exhortations, the in- 
fluence of the Bohemian court was happily used to 
protect him in the discharge of his duties. His per- 
sonal character, perhaps, even more than his talent, gave 
him that influence over the great and the noble, as well 
as over the poor and unlearned, which he never ceased 
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to use for the promotion of all that was pure and true 
among his countrymen. The following sketch, hy a 
Jesuit, will be considered as, at least, unsuspicious tes- 
timony :—“‘ Huss,” he writes,“‘ was even more remark- 
able for his acuteness than his eloquence; but the mo- 
desty and severity of his conduct, his austere and irre- 
proachable life, his pale and melancholy features, his 
gentleness and affability to all, even-the most humble, 
persuaded more than the greatest eloquence.” , 

It is difficult to trace exactly the process of mental 
exercise through which he passed, previous to his stand- 
ing forth as a reformer in the church. It was pro- 
bably very gradual. There is no doubt that he was 
deeply, affected by the disgraceful struggle between the 
two Pontiffs ; and to one of his unblemished character, 
the scandalous abuses and unbounded profligacy of the 
priesthood must have been so odious, as to prepare 
him to encounter the necessity for decisive measures, 
unless all the ancient landmarks were to be swept away 
together. But it isa matter of special interest to British 
Protestants to know, that this Bohemian reformer ma- 
nifestly lighted his torch at the altar-flame which was 
conveyed from the shores of England to Bohemia. The 
writings of the English reformer, Wycliffe, had found 
their way to Prague, and in proportion as the condition 
of the Romish Church grew worse, Huss examined 
these writings more anxiously, and became every day 
more identified with Wycliffe‘in the assertion of that 
one glorious maxim, which has done more to change 
the aspect of Europe than all others put together— 
which has struck the fetters from the body and released 
the conscience from bondage—which has made freemen 
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out of slaves, and brought the sunshine of peace and 
love into the dark places of the earth, and which shall 


never cease its onward progress till, under the wheel of 


its triumphant ascendency, it shall destroy all error, and 
crush every chain of the captive—that one mighty 
maxim, “ The supremacy of the Word of God.” 

It is interesting to observe the effect that was pro- 
duced upon the mind of Huss by his first introduction 
to the writings of Wycliffe. We are told that the dar- 
ing opinions of the English reformer “ astonished with- 
out convincing him,” nay, that they “filled his mind 
with pious horror,” and he recommended the young 
man who had shown him a copy of the work “to 
burn it, or throw it into the river.” How singular it is 
to find Luther, a hundred years afterwards, giving the 
following account of his first impressions when reading 
some of the writings of John Huss :—“ When I stu- 
died at Erfurt,” he says, ‘‘ 1 found in the library of the 
convent, a book entitled, ‘The Sermons of John Huss.’ 
I was anxious to know the doctrines of that arch-here- 
tic. My astonishment in the reading of them was in- 
credible. What, thought I, could move the council to 
burn so great a man, so able and judicious an expositor 
of Scripture! But then, the name of Huss was held 
in abomination; if I mentioned him with honour, I 
imagined the sky would fall, and the sun be darkened ; 
I therefore shut the book in indignation. But I com- 
forted myself with the thought, that perlfaps he had 
written this before he fell into heresy.” 


How vividly does the kindred experience of these 


two great men exhibit the tremendous obstacle which 
habitual submission to the arrogant claims of the Church 
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of Rome interposes between the conscience of man and 
the everlasting truth of God! 

Huss seems to have gone through much mental trial, 
before he fully committed himself to an open and reso- 
lute conflict with the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. The depth and force of his convictions, however, 
at length compelled him to raise his voice, and when 
he did so, he unsparingly laid open the foul springs of 
evil that were polluting the pastures where the Lord’s 
flock ought to have been fed. His own account of his 
Inner experience at this time, is as affecting as it is re- 
markable :—“ I, also, I have been raised up by God to 
dig in the wall (alluding to Ezekiel viil. 8, 9), in order 
that the multiplied abominations of the holy place 
may be laid open. It has pleased the Lord to draw 
me forth from the place where I was, like a brand 
from the burning. Unhappy slave of my passions as 
I was, it was necessary that God himself should rescue 
me, like Lot from the burning of Sodom ; and I have 
obeyed the voice which said to me, Dig in the wall... . 
TI next beheld a door, and that door was the Holy Scrip- 
tures, through which I contemplated the abominations of 
the monks and the priests, laid open before me and re-_ 
presented under divers emblems. Never did the Jews 
and Pagans commit such horrible sins in presence of 
Jesus Christ, as those bad Christians and hypocritical 
priests commit every day in the midst of the church.” 

It is not the enemies, but some of the ablest advo- 
cates, of the Church of Rome who satisfy us that these 
expressions of Huss are not exaggerated. The exces- 
sive corruption which pervaded the whole body, is the 
prolific theme of those most friendly to her power. The 
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Chancellor of the University of Paris, who himself, 
at a subsequent period, assisted in the condemnation 
of Huss, declared—‘“ The court of Rome has invented a 
thousand church services to make money, but few in- 
deed have been made for the sake of virtue only. We 
hear much from morning to night in that court, of 
armies, and lands, and towns, and money, but we sel- 
dom or ever hear of chastity, charity, justice, fidelity, 
and morality ; so that that court, which was formerly 
spiritual, has now become worldly, devilish, tyrannical, 
and’ worse than any secular one.” 

When Huss rose up, endeavouring to stem this tor- 
rent of ungodliness, we need not be surprised that while 
on the one hand he enlisted on his side the sympathies 
of an oppressed and suffering people, he equally on 
the other armed against him every one whose personal 
interest it was to retain these corruptions in all their 
turpitude. Such was in reality the case. He roused 
the indignation of the higher ecclesiastics in Prague, 
who began to feel that their craft was in danger, and 
although by the influence which Huss had at court, and 
the fervent attachment borne to him by the great body 
of the people, they could not put him down by force, 
they yet stirred up against him the great patrons of 
corruption in Rome and other chief cities of Europe. 
Te was formally accused of heretical teaching, and 
John XXIIT., who had succeeded Alexander V. on the 
Papal throne, summoned him to Rome to answer to 
the charge. Huss was, however, not allowed by his 
friends in Bohemia to run the peril of submitting to 
this summons, and they deputed several learned per- 
sons to plead his cause at the pontifical court. This 
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only fanned the flame of hatred. His substitutes at 
the court of John were imprisoned, and at length 
Huss was excommunicated, and Prague was laid 
under the Papal interdict. This roused the Bohemians 
to the utmost pitch of fury; and as often happens, 
under such circumstances, many were found who, car- 
ing nothing for the purity of the reformer’s doctrine, 
only desired to accomplish, by any means, deliverance 
from an intolerable and grasping priesthood. It was 
here that the character of John Huss shone forth with 
great lustre. Hager for the reformation of the clergy, 
he would not pander to the passions of the people. He 
made every effort to allay the popular tumult; and 
fearing that his very presence in Prague might lead to 
deeds of violence, he retired for a time to his native 
village. In this, however, he was mistaken. THis ab- 
sence was followed by increasing commotion ; and at 
length, the leading ecclesiastics, who adhered to the 
policy of Rome, being driven out of the country, he 
yielded to the solicitations of the people to return, in 
the’ hope that by his influence, his preaching, and his 
example, he might calm the passsions and direct the 
energies of his roused and indignant countrymen. 

His next departure from Prague was his last. The 
Emperor Sigismund, sincerely desirous to put an end 
to the schism, which otherwise threatened to destroy the 
church, at length, by dint of threatenings and promises, 
persuaded John XXIII. to summon a general council ; 
and that, too, not in a town under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Pope, but in one under the Emperor's su- 
preme authority. This was the famous Council of 
Constance, which, if we take into consideration the 
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circumstances under which it met, its lofty pretensions, 
its disgraceful acts, its great promises, and its pitiful 
results, presents one#ef the most instructive fields of 
inquiry in the whole history of the Church of Rome. 

To this council, Huss was summoned. His friends 
endeavoured to dissuade him from attending it in person; 
but in vain. Having a “conscience void of offence 
toward God and man,” he resolved to proceed thither, 
to clear away whatever of calumnious aspersions had 
been cast upon his character—to vindicate his prin- 
ciples before the council—and, if an opportunity was 
afforded, to preach in Constance as he had preached in 
Prague. His friends at length yielded ;~not, however, 
before they had obtained, from the Emperor Sigismund, 
a safe-conduct, to which more special reference must 
yet be made, in which all the Emperor’s subjects were 
enjoined to “allow him to Pass, SOJOURN, STOP, AND 
RETURN FREELY AND SURELY, providing him with good 
passports, &c., for the honour and respect of his Im- 
perial Majesty.” Thus protected, and attended by a 
Bohemian nobleman, and one or two other friends, 
Huss set forth on his journey to Constance. 

The journey of this godly man to the city which 
proved to be the scene of his “ fiery trial” and martyr- 
dom, was just such as might have been anticipated from 
a knowledge of the simplicity and earnestness of his 
spiritual character, and his blameless walk. Wherever 
he went, it was as a herald of salvation, and an example 
of holiness. He lost no opportunity of pressing upon 
all he met the great truths of the gospel ; and his recep- 
tion by the way gives the noblest testimony to the high 
reputation he had already gained for zeal, integrity, and 
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honest love of truth. Multitudes went out to meet him; 
‘magistrates themselves escorted him into the towns; 
and this general eagerness was at®nce a homage paid to 
his character, and an eloquent protest against the cor- 
ruption of the clergy.” Going, as he was, to place himself 
within the grasp of powerful, deadly, and unscrupulous 
foes, it was thus that he prepared to meet them. He 
made his pathway from Prague to Constance—from his 
home to his grave—bright with the blessings of peace and 
good-will to man, and, like his divine Master, he forgot 
himself in his compassion and love for the souls of men. 

Another traveller of a very different stamp was ap- 
proaching Constance at the same time. John XXIII. 
having given his reluctant consent to the assembling of 
the council, found himself under the still more painful 
necessity of attending it in person. This man, if he 
did not quite attain to the pre-eminent wickedness 
of one of his successors on the Papal throne, the in-: 
famous Alexander Borgia, was nevertheless guilty of 
most atrocious crimes. It is generally admitted that he 
administered poison to his predecessor in the chair of 
St Peter, in order to clear the way for his own accession 
to the dignity. His rapacity was extreme, and he freely 
squandered his ill-gotten wealth to gratify his own 
passions, as well as to bribe into silence those who were 
cognizant of his crimes. It was alleged against him by 
those who knew him best, that he “ was fondly devoted 
to sensual pursuits, the enemy of all virtue, the mirror of 
infamy, and a devil incarnate.” Such was this sovereign 
Pontiff—the infallible head of an infallible church, the 
usurping vicegerent of Christ, the pretended possessor 
of the keys of heaven and hell. 
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His progress to Constance was indeed very dissimilar 
to that of Huss. He slowly proceeded on his jour- 
ney, surrounded by all the pageantry of his temporal 
and ecclesiastical sovereignty, with every thing that 
could minister to his comfort or his luxury, attended by 
a number of cardinals and other dignitaries, with a large 
body of retainers, and receiving the outward respect to 
his high office which even the people of that day refused 
to yield to the person of him who filled it. 

And if there was a marked contrast between the out- 
ward circumstances of these two travellers to Constance, 
a greater still existed in their bosoms. The Bohemian 
preacher, enjoying the sunshine of his Father’s counte- 

“nance, was full of holy peace, and scattered on every 
side the blessings which spring from a faithful and a 
loving heart. The Pontiff, on the other hand, scared 
by a guilty conscience, was an utter stranger to peace. 
Full of gloomy anticipation as to the issue of the 
council, he started at every shadow, and his luxurious 
court left curses, not blessings, in its train. To the one, 
the future, whether rugged or smooth, whether brief or 
protracted, was but a span, beyond which heaven shone 
in unmingled brightness as his home. In the other, the 
worm that dieth not had already begun its ceaseless work 
of agony—an agony which no future can ever remove. 

They both arrived at Constance—the accused heretic 
and his powerful adversary. There an assembly was 
already convened, in whose deliberations they were both 
to act so conspicuous a part. How widely different the 
procedure, and eternally diverse the results, of that dread 
tribunal before which both must yet appear—“ the 
judgment-seat of Christ !” 
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The personal enemies of Huss had preceded him. 
They were unceasingly engaged in preparing formal ac- 
cusations against him, and in gaining over the very men 
who were afterwards to sit in judgment on him. They 
found no difficulty in this. Superstition and corruption, 
bigotry and persecution, are so closely allied, that where 
the one exists, it is very easy to call out the other. 


‘¢ Faults in the life breed errors-in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again; 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint, 
And stamp their image in each other’s mint— 
Each sire and dam of an infernal race, 
Begetting and conceiving all that’s base.”’ 

For a few days after his arrival at Constance, Huss 
was left unmolested. The mine was prepared, and the 
train laid, and it needed but the spark to bring down 
upon his devoted head the full weight of ecclesiastical 
oppression, goaded on by the instinctive hatred of eccle- 
siastical corruption. 

The council before which he was soon to appear, was 
certainly, as regards rank and station in church and 
state, most distinguished. “Two Popes, John XXIII. 
and Martin V., acted as presidents, the one at the be- 
ginning, the other at the end. There came thither 30 
cardinals, 20 archbishops, 150 bishops, and as many 
prelates, a multitude of abbots and doctors, and 1800 
priests. Amongst the sovereigns who attended in person, 
could be distinguished the Elector Palatine, the Electors 
of Mentz and of Saxony, and the Dukes of Austria, of 
Bavaria, and of Silesia. There were, besides, a vast 
number of Margraves, Counts, and Barons, and a com- 
plete crowd of noblemen; and amongst all, the first in 
rank as in power, the Emperor Sigismund.” 
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“« Those who look only at the surface of religion, 
might be tempted to think that this council, in general, 
was influenced by the Spirit of God. In all their 
public sessions they sang an anthem, and then they 
prayed kneeling. After having remained some time in 
this posture, a deacon called out to them to rise; and 
the president, with a loud voice, addressed himself to 
the Holy Ghost in a prayer, which, in very solemn and 
explicit terms, supplicated his effectual influence ; that, 
notwithstanding the enormity of their sins, which filled 
them with dread, he would deign ‘to descend into their 
hearts, to direct them, to dictate their decrees, and to 
execute them himself; and also to preserve their minds 
from corrupt passions, and not to suffer them, through 
ignorance or selfishness, to swerve from justice and 
truth.” 

And yet, while professing to wait on the Holy Ghost 
for guidance, they arrogated to their own acts his infal- 
lible authority ; and, in terrible mockery of their lip- 
service, it need only be remarked, that the Emperor 
Sigismund, and his consort Barba, both of the most 
licentious character, always attended the religious ser- 
vices of the council—the former habited as a deacon, 
reading the gospel of the day, while the infamous John 
celebrated Mass! 

Thus constituted, however, the council proceeded to 
their deliberations. It will not be needful to follow out 
these, neither will it be necessary to observe the exact 
order in which the different events which occurred took 
place. It will be sufficient to notice the most prominent 
of these, and so to arrange them as to convey somewhat 
of a connected as well as condensed view of the whole. 
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Among the first acts of the council was the exami- 
nation and condemnation of the writings of Wycliffe. 
In those days they had a way peculiarly their own, 
of dealing with, and putting an end to, all controversies 
which were inconvenient or unpleasant; they made a 
bonfire of the books, and very often followed this up by 
burning the authors. The “index Expurgatorius,” which 
still exists in full force, shows that the ancient spirit in 
this respect has not quite died away. Asto Wycliffe and 
his writings, the council at once ordered all the latter to 
be consumed. Wycliffe himself had been dead for about 
thirty years, so they could not send him to the stake. 
Nevertheless, they wreaked their vengeance on his very 
bones ; for, in obedience to an order from the council, 
“ the vassal-slaves of bloody Rome” in England were 
found wicked and foolish enough to raise the skele- 
ton of Wycliffe from its resting-place in Lutterworth 
churchyard, and burn it, scattering the ashes into the 
river Swift. 

The brief period of comparative calmness which 
Huss enjoyed on his first arrival at Constance was soon 
brought to a close. The first intimation of the coming 
storm was the placarding the walls of the city with the 
most atrocious libels against him, stigmatizing him as 
an excommunicated heretic, whose opinions were alike 
dangerous to the interests of truth, and the wellbeing 
of society. This was followed up by a summons to 
proceed to the residence of the Pontiff. Huss imme- 
diately obeyed the summons, trusting to the safe-con- 
duct which he had received from the Emperor. He 
was accompanied to the Papal dwelling by a nobleman 
of Bohemia, a true-hearted and godly man, who clung 
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to his friend through evil report and good report, and 
whose kind, discreet, and gentle services, together with 
those of a notary of Constance, formed the only ingre- 
dients of sweetness mingled in the bitter cup, which 
the Bohemian reformer was now to drain to the very 
dregs. Their service, like hers who anointed her Mas- 
ter's body to the burying, shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance. 

On his arrival at the residence of the Pope, Huss, to 
his astonishment, and, notwithstanding the indignant 
remonstrances of his friends, was immediately made 
prisoner, and in a few days consigned to the depths 
of a dark and loathsome dungeon. “This prison (which 
was one belonging to the monastery of the Domini- 
cans on the banks of the Rhine) was close to the 
receptacle of filth of the monastery; and, from the 
damp and unwholesomeness of the place, he was taken so 
ill that a raging fever placed his life in the utmost 
danger. The Pope, with an intention rather cruel, 
perhaps, than charitable, sent his own physician to him ; 
for ‘ he feared,’ says an old historian, ‘that John Huss 
might die a natural death!’” About three months after, 
when the Pope fled from Constance to the dominions 
‘of the Duke of Austria, his officers, who had hitherto 
guarded the prisoner, handed him over to the soldiers 
of the Emperor and the cardinals ; and they, in turn, 
handed him over to the bishop of Constance. ‘“ Armed 
men transferred him, by order of this prelate, to the 
castle of Gotleben, on the banks of the Rhine. He was 
shut up in one of the towers of the building, with irons 
on his feet; and at night, a chain firmly fixed to the 
wall prevented the captive from moving from his bed.” 
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Tt has just been remarked, that this flagrant disregard 
of the rights of an accused person, was exhibited in open 
defiance of the safe-conduct which Huss had received 
from the Emperor. This was precisely a similar docu- 
ment to that under the protection of which, a century 
later, the great German reformer, Luther, went to, and 
returned in safety from, the Diet of Worms. In the 
latter case, it is said that when the Emperor Charles 
was importuned by some ecclesiastical dignitaries to 
send Luther to prison, he replied, that he did not wish 
to blush like the Emperor Sigismund. 

This prince tried to remove from himself the odium of 
having broken his imperial word to Huss, but in vain. 
The truth is, that like a corrupt ruler of old, he was 
anxious to do the council a pleasure ; and, like another 
still, not all his appeals,—‘* I am innocent of the blood 
of this man,”—can wash away the stain which remains 
indélibly fixed in his character. His guilt, however, 
was not simply shared by the members of this famous 
council. The latter seemed emulous of a pre-eminence 
in crime, for readily taking advantage of his shameful 
breach of good faith, and in a spirit of infatuated blind- 
ness to all the principles of truth and equity, they 
actually proceeded to vindicate the propriety of their 
conduct, by an edict of council, sufficient of itself to 
brand them with everlasting infamy. The learned 
historian of the middle ages, whose testimony here must 
be above all suspicion, says, ‘‘ The scandalous breach of 
faith, which the council induced Sigismund to commit 
on that occasion, is notorious. But perhaps it is not 
equally so, that this celebrated assembly recognised by a 
solemn decree the flagitious principle which it had 
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practised, declaring that Huss was unworthy, through 
his obstinate adherence to heresy, of any privilege ; nor 
ought any faith or promise to be kept with him, by 
natural, divine, or human law, to the prejudice of the 
Catholic religion. t will be easy to estimate the claims 
of this congress of theologians to our veneration, and to 
weigh the retrenchment of a few abuses against the 
formal sanction of an atrocious maxim.” 

_ A prosecution so ominously commenced, was not 
likely to be carried on in a different spirit. Huss was, 
in fact, condemned before he was heard. Many of his 
judges were either persons whose enmity he had ensured 
by former contests on the field of theological discussion, 
or those whose deadly hatred he had incurred by his 
uncompromising exposure of their crimes. After linger- 
ing several months in prison, he was at length brought 
before the council, and there repeatedly he had to listen 
to the calumnious accusations of his enemies, without 
having the power or the privilege of reply. He might 
take up the language of one of old, and say, “ Every day 
they wrest my words,” “they laid to my charge things 
that I knew not.” They not only shamefully endea- 
voured to draw inferences from his writings, which they 


_ did not legitimately bear, and which he indignantly 


denied, but they constantly refused to listen to his own 
vindication of the principles which he avowed, in the 
_ strength of which he lived, and for which he was pre- 
pared to die. 

At his first examination, he in vain attempted to gain 
even a hearing. His judges, like those of Stephen, 
‘“‘enashed upon him with their teeth.” Some shouted 
aloud accusations against him with savage fierceness— 
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others taunted and reviled him—others laughed him to 
scorn, and when he ceased even to make an effort to be 
heard amid the tumult, then an exulting shout arose that 
his silence argued him already self-condemned. “I 
anticipated,” said the persecuted saint, “a different re- 
ception, and had imagined that I should obtain a hearing. 
I am unable to make myself audible in so great a noise; 
and I am silent, because I am forced to it. I would 
willingly speak were I listened to.” ‘“ All,” wrote 
Luther a century after, “all worked themselves into rage 
like wild boars—the bristles of their back stood on end; 
they bent their brows, and gnashed their teeth against 
John Huss.” 

He was on three different occasions brought before 
the council, and on all these, more or less of the same 
spirit of irreconcilable hatred was manifested towards 
him. Their great object was to draw from him a sum- 
mary retractation of all that they chose to assume to be 
his heresies. It was well known, that if they had suc- 
ceeded, they would have left him to rot in his dungeon 
for the rest of his life. 

His generous and noble friend, John de Chlum, 
proved himself to be as faithful.as he was constant and 
gentle. ‘I ama person of no learning, my dear Huss,” 
he said, “ and unfit to advise so learned a person as you. 
If you are convinced of any error, I venture, however, 
to advise you to retract it; if not, to endure whatever 
punishments be inflicted on you, rather than do violence 
to your conscience.” Noble words, and nobly did the 
servant of God respond to such advice. “To justify 
myself, I recal to my memory the great number of holy 
men, of the Old and New Covenant, who have under- 
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gone martyrdom rather than transgress the law ; and I, 
who for so many years have preached up patience and 
constancy under trials—I to fall into perjury! I so 
shamefully to scandalize the people of God! Far, far 
from me be the thought! os Lord Jesus will be my 
succour and my recompense.” 

The truth is, that the determination of the council 
was taken long before Huss appeared in their presence. 
They had made up their mind either to crush his © 
conscience, by a forced submission to their will, and 
so disable him from making any future effort against 
the interests of the Romish Church, or to put him 
to death. With this simple alternative before them, 
we need not wonder that every thing like fairness 
of examination or argument was wholly disregard- 
ed. Nevertheless, they could not but be conscious, 
that if they were driven to the last, it would be diffi- 
cult to make even a plausible excuse for their hateful 
proceedings. When, therefore, they found that Huss 
would not publicly before the council yield to their 
desires, they used many efforts to gain him over privately 
in his prison. There, however, little as they understood 
it, was the stronghold of their victim. It was in the 
dungeon, alone with his God, that he not merely found 
peace of mind, and was able, with the manacles of the 
tyrant upon his limbs, to write, in the spirit of a freed- 
man of Christ, many of those sacred and precious letters, 
which have made the history of his captivity fragrant as 
the garden of the Lord; but here also it was that he 
gained that simplicity of faith, singleness of heart, and 
steadfastness of purpose, which, when he came forth to 
be baited by his adversaries in the council, they could 
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neither gainsay nor resist. Foiled as they were in pub- 
lic, they were still more so in private. Nothing could 
move him, whose feet were firm on the Rock of Ages. 

And as in the secret of his dungeon he acquired 
spiritual strength, so his whole bearing in public be- 
fore the council was sufficient to call forth emotions 
of the deepest character. If John Huss, arraigned 
before the great ones of the earth at Constance, lacked 
the sublime grandeur which encircled the fearless 
Luther as he stood before the Diet of Worms, and, 
though but a solitary monk, defied the proud, the 
noble, and the great, to do their worst, he yet had a 
sublimity peculiarly his own, which may well, to the 
spiritually-minded, place him on the same level with 
the German reformer. He might have said to his hea- 
venly Master, in the language of the psalmist, “Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.” .The sweet, calm, 
holy endurance with which he suffered wrongfully—the 
meekness and the gentleness of Christ, so singularly ex- 
hibited in him during the whole of his protracted and 
terrible trial, surround the scene with a halo of glory. 
If Luther was like the mighty rock, which, dashing the 
tide into foam, remains unmoved amid the tumult of the 
waters, Huss shed around him a soft light, as of the 
summer’s sun when he sinks to his rest amid the golden, 
clouds of the western sky. 

The closing scene of his weary pilgrimage at length 
arrived, and his Master prepared to take his beloved 
_ servant out of the furnace. He was brought before the 
council for the last time, there to receive sentence of 
condemnation, and thence to be hurried to the stake. 
When all the terrible preparations were ready for his 
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open degradation from the ministry, and for his being 
delivered over to the secular power, the Bishop of Lodi 
ascended the pulpit, and preached before the council. 
He chose for his text these words,—‘ That the body of 
sin might be destroyed,” and with a facility of accom- 
modation as odious as it was terrible, he applied the 
passage to Huss, calling upon the Emperor to crush by 
the penalty of death this sinful body of heresy. ‘“ Many 
princes,” said this minister of peace, addressing the Km- 
peror, “many princes, kings, and prelates, have greatly 
laboured and travailed for the rooting out of these heresies, 
but yet could they never bring to pass, or finish, that 
most wholesome and necessary work. Wherefore, most 
Christian king, this most glorious and triumphant vic- 
tory hath tarried only for thee... . . And by exercis- 
ing of justice, thou shouldest, I say, destroy all errors 
and heresies, and specially this obstinate heretic here 
present...) 6+ « This most holy and godly labour, 
O most noble prince, was reserved for thee; and so 
thy praises shall be celebrated for ever.” Quaint 
old Foxe, in his marginal reference to this hideous 
and satanic advice, garnished by this fulsome adula- 
tion, says, “ Note the vile flattery of these Papists, 
when they would have any thing of the Emperor for 
their purpose.” 

When this sermon was ended, sentence of deposition 
and degradation was solemnly pronounced against him; 
the meek and gentle victim kneeling down, and crying, 
“Lord Jesus Christ! forgive mine enemies, by whom 
thou knowest that I am falsely accused, and that they 
have used false witness and slanders against me; for- 
give them, I say, for thy great mercy’s sake.” ‘This 
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his prayer,” says an eye witness, “ the greater part, and 
especially the chief of the priests, did deride and 
mock !” 

The ceremony of degradation then proceeded. Huss 
being placed upon a raised scaffold, the bishops present 
clothed him with the priests’ garments, and put a chalice 
into his hands. Huss calmly remarked, that “the Jews 
put a white garment on our Lord Jesus Christ, to mock 
him, when Herod delivered him to Pilate.” He was then 
made to descend from the elevated place where he was 
standing, and one of the prelates taking the chalice out 
of his hands, said, “O cursed Judas, who having for- 
saken the council of peace, art entered into that of the 
Jews, we take this chalice from thee, in which is the 
blood of Jesus Christ.” “T trust,” replied this faithful 
witness, “in the mercy of God, that I shall drink of it 
this very day in his kingdom.” Then stripping him of 
his garments, they pronounced a curse on him, as they 
removed them, one by one. ‘And so they formally de- 
livered him over to the secular power. Just as they 
did this, they put on his head an enormous paper crown, 
on which were sketched many figures of devils, with 
the inscription, ‘“‘ Arch-heretic.” When they were put- 
ting on this, they said, ““ Now we commit thy soul to 
the devil.” “I am glad,” replied the martyr, “to wear 
this crown of infamy for the love of Him who wore a 
crown of thorns, and I commit my spirit into thy hands, 
O Lord Jesus Christ: unto thee I commend my spirit, 
which thou hast redeemed.” 

By the command of the Emperor, the Elector Pala- 
tine proceeded now to carry out the will of the council, 
and Huss was hurried away to the scene of his final 
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conflict. When he arrived at the stake, he kneeled 
down and prayed earnestly. He repeated several psalms, 
and with a bright and heavenly smile on his counte- 
nance, said, “ Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit.” The crowd, gathered around him, were heard 
saying, ‘* What he hath done before, we know not, but 
now we see and hear that he doth speak and pray 
very devoutly and godly.” He was then bound to 
the stake, and wood and straw piled round him on 
every side. And now the Elector Palatine drew near, 
and for the last time exhorted him to submit to the 
council and retract his errors. ‘* What error,” he 
replied, “should I renounce, when I know myself 
guilty of none? For, as for those things which are 
falsely alleged against me, I know that I never did so 
much as once think of them, much less preach them. 
For this was the principal end and purpose of my doc- 
trone, that I might teach all men repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, according to the verity of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and the exposition of holy and learned 
men, wherefore, with a cheerful mind and courage, I am 
here ready to suffer death.” Upon this, the tempter 
departed from him. Then was the victim prepared—the 
sacrifice was made ready—the pile was kindled. The 
martyr’s clear voice was heard repeating, “ Jesus Christ, 
thou Son of the living God, have mercy upon me!” and 
in a few moments, from the battle-field of his conflict 
and his triumph, his spirit mounted up in its chariot of 
fire to the mansions of his Father's house for ever. 

One incident in this terrible tragedy demands a 
passing remark. We are told, that when Huss was 
tied to the stake, by chance he was turned toward the 
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east. Upon which, certain bigots cried out that he 
should not look to the east, for he was a heretic, so he was 
turned towards the west. It is, indeed, matter of sur- 
prise, that a foolish and superstitious practice could 
outlive such a scene as this! Who would not rather 
turn with Huss to the west, than with his persecutors to 
the east! 

The martyrdom of Huss was speedily followed by 
that of his disciple and friend, Jerome, one of the most 
accomplished and eloquent men of his day, and that too 
under circumstances of increased atrocity and cruelty. 
Of both these men, Eneus Sylvius, a Roman Catholic 
historian, who was afterwards raised to the Papal dig- 
nity, thus writes, “‘ They went to the stake as to a ban- 
quet, not a word fell from them which discovered the 
least timidity ; they sung hymns in the flames, to the 
last gasp, without ceasing.” 

But if this council incurred so terribly the curse of 
shedding “ innocent blood,” what course did they pursue 
with the guilty? High-sounding professions had been 
made that they were not only assembled: to put an end 
to the scandal of the great schism, but to put down also 
the corruptions of the church. If, then, they pursued 
the heretic to death, what did they do with the mur- 
derer, the extortioner, and the adulterer? What did 
they do with the Pontiff, John XXIII., in whose fla- 
gitious life all these crimes were combined ? - What an 
instructive contrast does their conduct here unfold! The 
contender for the truth, the upright, the blameless Huss is 
at once, untried, cast into a loathsome prison. ‘The great 
criminal is allowed to go at large, surrounded with all 
the ceremonies of state, and honoured by every mark of 
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external homage and respect. Every thing that the 
reformer ever wrote or said was tortured into an article 
of accusation against him. On the other hand, when 
the council at length proceeded to the deposition of the 
- Pontiff, seventy articles were found privately against 
him, but of these only fifty were read aloud in the coun- 
cil, The others were held back for the honour of the © 
holy see and the cardinals! The horrible character 
of the reserved articles may be conceived from those 
which were actually brought forward. Huss was left 
alone in his dungeon, with the simple alternative of 
submission to the council or death. The Pontiff was 
surrounded by members of the council, who sought by 
every means to shelter him. When the period arrived 
that some step must be taken against him, his own secre- 
tary, Thierry de Niem, affirms, that ‘he was accused 
in a secret meeting of all the mortal sins, and a multi- 
tude of abominable acts not fit to be named.” On hear- 
ing this, the Pope, in the utmost alarm, summoned his 
most trusty cardinals. He proposed a partial confes- 
sion before the council. They (upright men! pure 
judges!) urged him not to do any thing precipitately. 
They even thought that the honour of the pontificate 
required the whole matter to be kept secret! This opi- 
nion prevailed in the council, though it was determined to 
use every possible means to obtain the abdication of the 
Pope. In this they at length succeeded, and it was only 
when the Pontiff, having recovered a little from his terror, 
fled subsequently from Constance, before having actually 
carried out his promise of resignation, that they produced 
the selected articles mentioned above, and deposed him. 
The duplicity of the council on this occasion seems al- 
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most incredible. When the Pope promised to abdicate, 
and read aloud the document to which he declared he 
would adhere, the Emperor “ rose from his throne, laid 
down his crown, and throwing himself at the Pontiff’s 
knees, kissed his feet, and offered him thanksgiving.” _ 
‘The patriarch of Constantinople next arose, and in the 
name of the entire council, imitated the Emperor's ex- 
ample! The Emperor, his nobles, the ecclesiastics, all 
bowing down before this incarnation of wickedness, 
whose crimes were perfectly well known! It seems more 
like a scene in Milton’s Pandemonium than in a council 
of the Christian church. 

But this was not all. The reformer was hurried 
from prison, and from judgment, to the immediate exe- 
cution of an unrighteous sentence. The great criminal, 
on the contrary, even when at length deposed, and in- 
duced to return to Constance, and to surrender himself 
to the council, was no doubt sent to prison ; but guarded 
so slightly, that he soon made his escape, and success- 
fully eluded his pursuers. Huss was burned at the 
stake because he held the testimony of Jesus, and in 
such a cause he loved not his life unto the death. The 
deposed Pontiff, after wandering about Germany for 
some months, at length found his way to Italy, and 
gaining admission to the presence of his successor in 
the pontificate, cast himself at his feet, was graciously 
received, and, with all his infamous distinction still fresh 
upon him, was immediately made Cardinal of Frascati! 
Huss had a nameless grave, his ashes being scattered 
into the Rhine. The reprobate cardinal died in Tus- 
cany ; and with the ministrations of an apostate church 
at his death, even as they bowed before him in his life, 
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he was laid in his stately tomb in the church of St John’s 
in Florence. 
“The kings of old have shrine and tomb 
In many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 
And green, along the ocean’s side, 
The mounds arise, where heroes died: 


But show me, on thy flow’ry breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest ! 


Yet what if no light footstep there 

‘ In pilgrim-love and awe repair, 

So let it be !—like him whose clay, 
Deep buried by his Maker, lay, 

They sleep in secret; but their sod, 
Unknown to man, is marked of God!” 

Nor was this all the infamy to which this council, 
assembled for the punishment of schism and heresy, and 
the reformation of the church, descended. ‘Take the 
following as a brief but most forcible illustration :— 
“« The knights of the Teutonic order at this time ranged 
through all their neighbourhood with fire and sword, 
under the pretence of converting the infidels, and had 
been justly complained of by the King of Poland; 
yet this council supported them in their enormities ; 
nor would they even condemn a libel written by a 
monk, who had exhorted all Christians to murder that 
monarch, and to massacre the Poles.” Here, again, 
is another and equally striking specimen of the ini- 
quitous, proceedings of this council, which arrogated to 
itself the supreme authority of Jehovah :—“ John Petit, 
a friar, had publicly vindicated the assassination com- 
mitted by the Duke of Burgundy’s order on the Duke 
of Orleans, brother to the King of France. It may seem 
incredible, but it is true, that the King of France, who 
prosecuted this friar before the Council of Constance, 
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eould not procure his condemnation. All the dignified 
orders in Europe there assembled, by their representa- 
tives, civil and ecclesiastical, from Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, England, Denmark, 
and Sweden, had not sufficient spirit and integrity to 
punish crimes of the most atrocious nature.” No won- 
der that even Gerson was at length compelled bitterly 
to exclaim: “E would rather have Jews and Pagans, 
for judges in matters of faith, than the deputies of the 
council !” 

Such is a mere outline of the proceedings of this 
memorable council. They shed the blood of two faith- 
ful and holy men of God. They screened the guilty, 
suffering him to escape, and so to make his way to 
future dignity in the church. They refused to condemn 
deeds of blood, and palliations of murder, and they 
recorded their deliberate approval of holding no faith 
with a heretic. They did all this, likewise, in an inter- 
regnum of the Papacy, when they had deposed two 
pontiffs, and made the third resign, as if to show that 
the iniquity of Rome clings not to the person of the 
Pope, but to the entire system. To talk of reformation 
by such a council were a mockery. Nevertheless they 
acted consistently throughout. They put aside Popes, 
and burned heretics that were troublesome, warded off 
every effort made to get rid of corruptions, elected a new 
Pope, and were dissolved ! 

But we should fail in having a just perception of the 
abyss of guilt into which the council plunged, if we 
omit to notice their guiding principle in the perpetration 
of crimes which have stamped their proceedings with 
undying infamy. We may well ask with Luther, 
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“ What could move the council to burn so great a man 
as Huss?” There can be no doubt that it was his keen 
and searching exposure of ecclesiastical corruption that 
first stirred up the rancour and hatred of some of his 
own countrymen, who never rested till they had brought 
him before the council; but this by no means accounts 
for the proceedings of that council itself. If Huss had 
simply denounced, and that even in unmeasured terms, 
the general wickedness of the clergy, he would have done 
nothing more than was repeatedly done during the sit- 
tings of the council, by preachers appointed under its im- 
mediate authority. Thus Bertrand, a divinity professor, 
in a sermon before the council, denounced “the insatiable 
avarice, the excessive ambition, the gross ignorance, the 
shameful laziness, and the execrable pride of the clergy.” 
“Instead of the seven gifts,” said another preacher, 
“‘ which God granted to the apostles, I fear that the 
devil keeps his Pentecost in the hearts of most of the 
clergy, and inspires them with the seven contrary vices.” 
‘“‘ Abomination,” cried a third, “appears even within 
these walls; nor are we without instances both of the 
most scandalous passions and the basest actions.” And 
yet these men were applauded, and Huss condemned ! 
Nor was it that the blameless life of Huss gave such 
force and point to all he uttered against the prevailing 
ungodliness of the times, as to lead to such terrible per- 
secution against himself. There were those among his 
judges whose lives were also irreproachable, such as the 
Archbishop of Cambray, and the Chancellor of the 
University of Paris; and they likewise have left in 
their writings not only the most appalling revelations of 
the degraded condition of the clergy, but also the most. 
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vehement denunciations against the abounding evils in 
the church; nevertheless, both these men condemned 
Huss to the flames! 

Nor can we account for the proceedings of the coun- 
cil, by supposing that Huss involved himself in ruin, 
because he endeavoured to controvert the peculiar 
dogmas of the Church of Rome. Whatever he might 
have done afterwards, had his life been spared, there 
can be no doubt that, up to the time of his death, he 
never impugned those dogmas, nor had he any desire to 
separate himself from the communion of that church. 
And yet, in the face of all this, the council sent him 
to the stake. History hardly affords a parallel to this. 
It isolates and brings into wondrous prominence the 
mighty element that was struggling in the bosom of 
Huss, which made him a Protestant, without his being 
aware of it, which identifies him with all those who 
have, since his day, abjured that church, to which he, 
nevertheless, adhered,—the right, the duty, and the pri- 
vilege of every Christian to search the Scriptures for 
himself, as the arbiter of conscience, and the unerring 
rule of faith and practice. “ Verily,” said he, the day 
before his death, “‘as before I have oftentimes done, I do 
take the Most High God for my witness, that Iam ready. 
with my heart and mind, if the council can instruct or 
teach me any better by Tue Hoty Scriprures, and I 
will be ready, with all my whole heart, to alter and 
change my purpose.” 

This it was which fanned the flame against Huss and 
Jerome. The divines who ransacked the treasures of 
language for expressions strong enough to describe the 
utter wickedness of the clergy, never failed to add 
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the saving clause of entire devotedness to the interests of 
the Church of Rome, and of unshrinking belief in the 
infallibility of the council. It was to induce Huss and 
Jerome thus to blunt the edge of their denunciations, 
that many members of the council used their utmost 
efforts in private to bring them to submission. ‘The 
council,” they said, ‘ is the supreme arbiter in cases of 
conscience ; and, if the act which it demands is a per- 
jury, it alone will be responsible in the sight of God.” 
‘“¢ Even supposing,” said one, “that the council were to 
affirm that you had only one eye, when you have in reality 
two, you would be obliged to agree with it in its asser- 
tion.” “ As long as God shall preserve my reason,” said 
Huss, “I shall take good care not to say any such thing, 
no, not if the whole universe should endeavour to force 
me to it.’ Thus, too, with Jerome :—* I will abjure,” 
said he, “if you demonstrate to me by the Holy Scrip- 
tures that it is false.” ‘‘ Can you be to such an extent 
your own enemy?” was the ominous reply. ‘‘ Jerome,” 
asked the Cardinal of Florence, ‘‘ do you suppose your- 
self to be wiser than the council?” ‘I am anxious to 
be instructed,” he modestly replied. ‘And in what 
manner?” “ By the Holy Scriptures, which are an illu- 
minating torch.” ‘‘ What,” cried the cardinal, “is every 
thing to be judged of by the Holy Scriptures?” “What 
do I hear,” exclaimed the martyr, “shall the Word of 
God be declared fallacious, and shall it not be listened 
to? Are the traditions of men more worthy of faith than 
the Holy Gospel of our Saviour? Paul did not exhort 
the priests to listen to old men and traditions, but said, 
‘The Holy Scriptures will instruct you.’ O sacred 
writings, inspired by the Holy Ghost, already men esteem 
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you less than what they themselves forge every day! 
I have lived long enough. Great God, receive my life, 
thou who can’st restore it to me!” ‘“ Heretic,” shouted 
the cardinal, “I repent having so long pleaded with 
you. I see that you are urged on by the devil!” 

Here was the “great gulf fixed” between Huss and 
Jerome on the one hand, and the council on the other. 
The council claimed infallibility for themselves. The 
two witnesses claimed it for the Word of God alone. 
The council regarded themselves as the ultimate court 
of appeal in matters pertaining to the conscience, both 
for this world and the next. The prisoners solemnly and 
repeatedly appealed from their tribunal to the judgment- 
seat of Christ. The instincts of the council made them 
recoil from the Scripture test of truth, as if touched by 
Ithuriel’s spear, and urged them to throw open the flood- 
gates of their wrath and vengeance against the victims. 
The possession of this priceless pearl in their hearts, gave 
the martyrs of Constance courage which nothing could 
daunt; firmness, which no threat could move; wisdom. 
which no ingenuity could deceive; purity, which the 
tongue of slander could not sully; love, which pourec 
itself out in the forgiveness of their enemies ; joy in life. 
and hope in death, making the funeral pile their brighi 
pathway to glory, and leaving such a light upon thei 
footsteps heavenward, as not all the fury of the enemy 
has ever, or shall ever be able to extinguish. 

The flames of Constance are indeed the beacon-fire 
of the true Church of Christ. The secret of her real 
strength lies there revealed. The bodies of the martyrs 
were consumed, but the fine gold of their confession— 
the pure gold of the upper sanctuary—was uncovered 
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when their ashes were scattered to the winds of heaven. 
And now, when Rome would once more, with her sor- 
ceries, her blandishments, and her corruptions, seek to 
recover her lost ground, it is for the people of God to 
catch the glow of that spirit, whose fervour rose up 
amid the fires of the persecutor, and with their eyes | 
lifted up to heaven, the world beneath their feet, and 
the Word of God in their hands, to do battle against 
this common foe of God and man, and never to tarry, 
until in the crisis of desolation for the powers of dark- 
ness, and the moment of realized hope for those who 
love the truth, heaven and earth shall ring with the 
shout, ‘ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen !” 

She has indeed dared to send a chief vassal, omin- 
ously clad in the red livery of the Vatican, to the shores 
of Britain once more. She has again defied the armies 
of Israel, and cursed us by her gods. It is for the 
Protestants of our land to let in the light of God’s Word 
upon the histrionic decorations of this privy councillor of 
a Roman monk. “Yours,” my lord cardinal, “is a 
church of the flesh—a church of man’s building—a 
church whose every peculiar dogma smells of the flesh ! 
Not a trace of one of these in Scripture !—not a single. 
trace! Your claim in virtue of Peter is not to be found 
in Scripture—your apostolic succession is not there— 
your secret oral tradition is not there—your purgatory, 
your penance, your indulgences are not there—your 
invocation of the virgin and of the saints, is not 
there—your baptismal regeneration is not there—your 
consecrated brick, and stone, and mortar, your holy 
water, holy oil, holy candles, your baptisms of bells and 
horses, are not there—your relics, crucifixes, beads, 
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amulets, pictures, statues, and wardrobes of costly 
trumpery, are not there ; and, least of all, is your sacri- 
fice of the Mass there,” with its blasphemous fable and 
deluding lie! No, my lord cardinal, not one of these 
things is in Scripture. But we will tell you what is 
there :— Y OUR CHURCH'S APOSTASY, AND YOUR CHURCH'S 
Doom ! 

There must be no longer any trifling with this insidi- 
ous, grasping, arrogant, and dangerous foe. The lovers 
of truth must no longer slumber on in the flattering con- 
viction that they have nothing to do, but to let Bunyan’s 
giant Pope die of old age. He has once more come 
out of his cave, with the cup of his sorceries and his 
enchantments in his hand, and his sword meanwhile 
carefully concealed under the pontifical robe. There is 
not a moment to be lost ; for, though his time be short, 
yet is he leading souls into captivity, and thus, whether 
he speaks in the language of an insolent claim of usurped 
supremacy, or in soft tones of the blandest assurance— 
whether he solemnly points to the venerable antiquity 
of his dominion, or craftily presents all his allurements 
to catch the fancy or the taste—let British Protestants 
shake out the folds of his mantle for him, and show it 
crimsoned with the blood of God’s saints; let them 
point to the martyrs of Constance, and then, with no 
weapons of earthly warfare, but with such as are 
“mighty through God,” let them rally round the stan- 
dard of a free and a truth-loving people—“ Tue BiBxe, 
AND THE BIBLE ALONE”—and casting down the gaunt- 
let of a resolute, unwearied, and ceaseless defiance, shout 
aloud their battle-cry as of old, ‘“ No PEacE wiTH 
Rome!” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Hap the attempt been made to delineate, with any 
thing like distinctness, the trial and martyrdom of 
Jerome, the attached friend and pupil of Huss, and his 
fellow-sufferer, it would have_manifestly extended the 
foregoing Lecture far beyond its proper limits. And 
yet there were such notes of harmony between the two 
martyrs, and, at the same time, such peculiarities in the 
character and sufferings of Jerome, distinguishing him 
from Huss, that had it been possible to unfold them, 
the infamy of the Council of Constance would have 
been even more apparent than the preceding pages ex- 
hibit. Perhaps the following letter to his friend Aretin, 
from the celebrated Florentine Poggius, at one time 
secretary to the Pontiff, John X-XIII., may be interest- 
ing, as giving expression to the emotions in the mind 
of a Roman Catholic immediately after witnessing the 
close of Jerome’s sufferings :— 

“T confess I never knew the art of speaking carried so 
near the model of ancient eloquence. It was amazing to 
hear with what force of expression, fluency of language, and 
excellent reasoning, he answered his adversaries; nor was I 
less struck with the gracefulness of his manner, the dignity 
of his action, and the firmness and constancy of his whole 
behaviour. .... I make no inquiry into the merits of the 
case; I submit to those who know more of it than I do. - 

_ ©The assembly was very unruly and indecent; yet it is 
incredible with what acuteness the prisoner answered, and 
with what surprising dexterity he warded off every stroke of » 
his adversaries. Nothing escaped him: his whole behaviour 


was truly great and pious. ..... He lamented the cruel 
and unjust death of that holy man, John Huss, and said he 
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was armed with a full resolution to follow the steps of that 
blessed martyr. 

“Tt was impossible to hear this pathetic orator without 
emotion. Every ear was captivated, and every heart touched. 
Throughout his whole oration, he showed a most amazing 
strength of memory. He had been confined almost a year in 
a dungeon, the severity of which usage he complained of, 
but in the language of a great and good man. In this horrid 
place he was deprived of books and paper ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, and the constant anxiety of his mind, he was no 
more at a loss for proper authorities and quotations, than if 
he had spent the intermediate time at leisure in his study. 

“His voice was sweet and full, and his action every way 
proper, either to express indignation or to raise pity. But he 
made no affected application to the passions. Firm and in- 
trepid, he stood before the council, collected in himself, and 
not only contemning, but seeming desirous of death. The 
greatest character in ancient story could not possibly have 
exceeded him. If there be any justice in history, this man 
will be admired by all posterity. I call him a prodigious 
man; and the epithet is not extravagant. I was an eye- 
witness of his whole behaviour, and could easily be more 
prolix on a subject so copious.” 
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_ Some paragraphs of the following Lecture are extracted from a 
Periodical in which they had formerly appeared. 

‘Those who would prosecute the investigation which has been only 
opened here, might consult the following easily accessible works, 
in addition to those mentioned in the references :— 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. 

Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits. 

Duller’s “Jesuits as they Were and Are.” Translated by Mrs 
Stanley Carr. 

The Jesuits in France.—Worth British Review, vol. ii. 

Stephen’s Spirit of the Church of Rome. 


Some of the original authorities are— 
Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, Romae in /Mdibus Societatis, 
1558. 
The Principles of the Jesuits Developed, in a collection of 
Extracts from their Writings. London, 1839. 


THE JESUITS. 


Sucu is the title of our present lecture, and we cannot 
think of any topic fitted, in so short a compass, to suggest 
more humbling views of human nature, or lead us farther 
into the dark recesses of the mind of man, or tell so 
distinctly what even the learned and the accomplished 
may become when destitute of the grace of God, and 
left to the guidance of that wisdom which the Holy 
Spirit has declared to be “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” 
If you were told that any body of men stanchly 
holding the Popish religion were driven from a kingdom 
so devoted to Romanism as Portugal is, your curiosity 
would be excited to know the reason; and the Jesuits 
were driven from that kingdom in the year 1759. If 
you learned that in five years thereafter, the same de- 
nomination were expelled as if by acclamation from 
France, whose kings were called Most Christian, your 
curiosity would be deepened; and the Jesuits were so 
expelled with ignominy from that land. If you learned, 
next, that Spain, the favourite seat of the Inquisition, 
and long the most bigoted of all the nations in its adher- 
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ence to Rome, had followed the example of France, and 
driven the Jesuits from its borders, in a way which 
indicated that they could no longer be endured, your 
surprise would be augmented—you could not help inquir- 
ing why these Popish lands thus exiled and suppressed 
all who bore the name of Jesuit? Then, if you found 
that the reigning authorities in Spain crossed to their 
colonies in the New World, and repeated in South 
America what they had done at home, banishing every 
Jesuit, and erasing every trace of their presence and 
their power, would not the question arise, without an 
effort, to your lips, What can have made the nations so 
determined to sweep the Jesuits from their soil ? 
What contamination clung to the sect which was every 
where put down? What poison was in its breath— 
what danger in its presence?. And then, if you dis- 
covered that the King of the Two Sicilies, that the King 
of Sardinia, that the Duke of Parma, that the reigning 
powers in Austria, all hastened in succession to suppress 
the obnoxious sect, your curiosity would be farther ex- 
cited, till it reached its climax when you learned that 
the very Pope, after three years of cautious investiga- 
tion, and scrupulous inquiry, was obliged to issue a bull 
(21st July 1773) to extinguish the Jesuit Order. When 
you heard that Pope, the famous Ganganelli, empha- 
tically declaring that “the peace of the Christian 
world” demanded their suppression, and that he sup- 
pressed them accordingly, you could not but marvel 
at the whole—you could not but inquire what it was 
that turned the Jesuits “into'a horde of Popish Ish- 
maelites, whose hands were against every man, and 
against whom, in self-defence, the hands of the nations of 
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Christendom were lifted. Popish kings, Popish uni- 
versities, and Popish theologians, all combined to cast 
off the incubus, and when the Pope put on the cope- 
stone, surely the case was closed—it was proved by the 
dictum of infallibility itself that the rapacity, the ambi- 
tion, the treachery, the usurpation, the massacres, the 
parricides, the royal assassinations, the falsehood, the 
perjury, the murder systematized, the dissolving of every 
tie, human and divine—all traced incontestably to the 
order of the Jesuits—made it necessary to sweep society 
clean of a sect which was doing for man’s soul what 
the fabled vampire is said. to do for his body. 

Now, it will scarcely be denied byany but Jesuits them- 
selves, that that pernicious sect are struggling again for 
their former ascendant in this very land. Cast out and 
once suppressed by nearly the unanimous voice of Chris- 


tendom, they have long since been restored by the fiat . 


of another Pope, Pius VII.; and since their restora- 
tion, in August 1814, have plied their former vocation 
with very great success. Switzerland has been torn 
into factions by the machinations of Jesuits. Italy is 
believed to be at their mercy. France has at one 
period been their victim—at another, it. has tried to 
cast them out as an offence—and now, they are seek- 
ing to agitate, and as the result of agitation to sub- 
jugate and enslave the free land of our birth. If Je- 
suitism be what it has been defined to be, the con- 
densed essence of Popery, or if all that is disastrous 


or deadly in the system be concentrated: in that single | 


sect of the Popish Church, then are we exposed to the 

craft and the wiles which never yet triumphed without 

carrying degradation in their train. In these circum- 
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stances, it becomes us well to study the character of 
this arch-antagonist, and estimate, if we can, his ter- 
rible resources, his malignant spirit, his withering power 
against all that is pure, and lovely, and of good report. 
It is to that study that we now invite you—and though 
we can present but a meagre outline of Jesuitism—we will 
endeavour to submit such facts as shall prompt you to 
| investigate for yourselves the nature of a system which, 
after studying it with care, we pronounce to be one of the 
most terrific instruments ever employed by Satan to 
curse and wither our world, where all are already groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain. 

In turning your attention, then, to this wide and 
painful topic, I invite you to glance at— 

1. The Aise of Jesuitism. 
The Training of a Jesuit. 
The Design of the Institution of that Order. 
The Morals of the Sect. 
. Their Religious Principles ; and 
. Their Practices. | 

Under these, I may be able to present at least a 
summary or a sketch of Jesuitism—enough to urge every 
friend of man and of truth to labour and to pray against 
a system so abhorrent and pernicious. 


bo 
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1. You cannot distinctly understand the nature of 
Jesuitism without glancing, at least, at the history of its 
founder. It was when the Reformation was making 
rapid progress among the nations that the system began 
to exert its influence, and to make itself known as a power 
over the souls of men. An agent was needed to roll back, 
or at least to break the rising tide of truth, and that agent 
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was speedily raised up. On the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay, a Lord Bertram held his little court in his 
feudal castle about the close of the fifteenth century, 
and there his eighth son, Inigo, the future founder of the 
Jesuits, was born. Ashe grew up, he became distin- 
guished for his manly bearing, though not for his schoz 
larship, and for his respect for religion beyond what was 
common in those around him, As a soldier, he was ge- 
nerous and high-minded, and continued his career in that 
profession till he was twenty-nine years of age. Amid 
the tumult of camps, Inigo is said to have displayed 
some of the qualities which signalized him through life; 
and at the siege of Pampeluna, during a war between 
France and Spain, Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde— 
Loyola’s paternal name—refused to surrender, when 
others meditated submission, and retired into the citadel 
with a few companions, determined to hold out to the 
last against the besieging French. He was wounded 
during the operations of the siege, and left among the 
dying in a trench. He was there taken prisoner ; but 
was generously treated by his captors, and dismissed to 
his paternal home, that his wounds might there be pro- 
perly healed. The ball which had struck his right leg, had 
inflicted an injury which it was difficult to remedy ; and 
to that wound we owe the foundation of the Order of 
the Jesuits. Inigo—or to take his best known name, 
Ienatius—lay at the point of death ; the last rites of his 
religion were administered, and he was left to die. But 
even in the days of his folly, he had composed hymns in 
honour of the apostle Peter, and the prince of the 
apostles did not forsake his worshipper in the hour of 
need. On the contrary, he appeared at midnight to 
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the dying soldier, and granted the relief which human 
skill could not effect. The sufferer had submitted to 
pain the most excruciating, that he might regain his 
former symmetry of limb. It was broken, and broken 
again, some say, at the desire of the patient, in the hope 
that it might be properly set at last ; and in addition to 
that, another operation was performed to restore the 
lamented symmetry of the limb, so that that will of giant 
power which eventually moulded half the world upon 
its own stern maxims, first displayed its strength in in- 
flicting and enduring torture in the body of the future saint. 
While these operations were performed, Ignatius, from 
choice or necessity, turned from the romances which 
had hitherto beguiled the hours of his imprisonment, 
and began to study the legends and lives of the saints. 
It was by these that the current and bent of his mind 
was decided. Disfigured and lame from his wound, he 
was no longer fit to figure in the camp, and he turned 
the energies of his soul in another direction. His fer- 
vour kindled, and his fancy was soon aglow, as he read 
the lives of the saints. A great passion took possession 
of his soul, and in the spirit of his age, that passion was 
superstition, on a basis of ambition. 

But the change was not yet completed which was to 
- transmute Ionatius Loyola into the hero of the Papacy, 
and one of its most honoured saints. After his mind 
had been smitten with fervour, pilgrimages were thought 
of to atone for his sins—self-inflicted torture and mace- 
rations were employed to soothe or suppress the anguish 
of a troubled conscience; and, amid the excitement of 
soul, which such training implied, we read that “ the 
Virgin Mother, with the infant Jesus in her arms, efful- 
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gent in celestial majesty, presented herself before Loyola, 
and, for some space of time, with incredible benignity, 


ce 


. e 7 ‘ » ° cia | 
remained in his view.” This vision was the real turn- \ 


ing point in Loyola’s history—in other words, a delu- 
sion, a phantom, a trick, or fanatical self-imposition, 
became the corner-stone of Jesuitism. Ignatius, from 
that day, became the diligent student of ail kinds of 
legends. He forsook his paternal home—he betook 
himself to loneliness, and there inflicted on his wasted 


frame tortures which brought it to the brink of the | 


grave. ° A phantom—a vision—the dictate of a troubled 
conscience, or a superstitious mind, accomplished what 
is called Loyola’s conversion; and no saint in the 
Romish calendar—neither Francis, nor Dominic, nor 
Anthony, nor even Gregory, the wonder-worker, ever 
fought his way to saintship up a more arduous path. 
He visited shrines of imaginary holiness, expecting to 
climb by them from earth to heaven. He bound him- 
‘self by a most solemn vow to perpetual chastity, and 
to consummate the whole, proposed to set out for the 
Holy Land. ‘He purchased a long hempen cloak, 
of the most rugged texture, a tunic, a rope for a girdle, 
shoes of matted Spanish broom, a pilgrim’s staff turned 
at the end, and a drinking bowl ;” and thus equipped, 
the subjugator of the world started on his wondrous 
career. His sins were confessed in due form; his whole 


property was given away, and then he stood prepared’ 


to enter on his course. It was in the year 1522, about 


the very time that Luther was hurling defiance at | 
Rome, and all that upheld its delusions, that Loyola — 
entered on his pilgrimage. The champion of Mary and | 


the Papacy. was unconsciously pitted against the cham- 
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- pion of the book of God. He who had been converted 
to deeper -delusion by a phantom of the brain, was in 
_ effect confronted with him who had been born of the 
_ Spirit by the power of God’s truth. In short, in God’s 
_ wondrous providence, two men had taken the field who 
were to divide the world between them ; and experience 
has already shown in part—the judgment-day will show 
to the full—where God and truth, where man and delu- 
‘sion, are to be found. 

Yet Loyola was not a vulgar copyist in his fanaticism. 
Dominic and Francis were his models in spirit, but not 
in his system. He saw in that age of action and of 
progress, that it was not the hermit’s cell—it was not 
the wilderness among rocks and wild beasts and caves, 
that demanded his presence. It was not wholly by 
means of filth and rags that this new devotee attempted 
to impress men. There was enough of truth in his 
opinions, and more than enough of discernment in his 
soul, to convince him that the stale tricks, and miserable 
devices, and farcical pretences of the monks, would 
answer their purpose no longer. Action, intrepidity, 
determined energy, were what the times required, and 
what Loyola sought to supply, to prop the tottering cause 
of Rome. No doubt, his religion began in dreams, and 
visions, and fanaticism ; but it soon scooped out a dif- 
ferent channel, or employed far different means to im- 
press the minds of men. For a season he was neither 
more nor less than a beggar. “ Painfully limping 
(because his wounded limb was not yet made whole), 
one foot naked, the other swollen and clouted, his head 
bare, his hair matted and foul, his beard rough, his 
nails grown like eagle’s claws, his visage sunken and 
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squalid ”—such is the picture drawn of the founder of 
the Jesuits—the man whose energies were destined to 
doom the world to longer generations of spiritual dark- 
ness. Three times each day did he lacerate his body 
with the lash. Amid this self-inflicted torture, indeed, 
his agonized mind sometimes prompted the question— 
Is the course which I am pursuing the right one? and 
so little peace did all such devices occasion, that self-mur- 
der was thought of as a relief from his anguish of soul. 
He once fasted, we are told, for a whole week, in the 
hope that that would quiet the trouble of his conscience 
—in short, those who know the mere elements of God's 
gospel, will perceive in this man’s case the most perfect 
ignorance of that scheme over which the Prince of Peace 
presides. Loyola would not rest on—he did not even 
understand—Christ’s finished work ; and turning away 
from it, the agonized soul of the earnest devotee reaped 
the bitter fruits of swerving from heaven’s plan to substi- 
tute the clumsy devices of Popery in its stead. 

But the visions of the Apostle Peter, and the Virgin 
Mary, were not the only visions with which Ignatius 
Loyola was favoured. Amid the eestasies and fervours 
which followed his conversion from the life of a soldier 
to that of a Jesuit, he enjoyed other visions of yet deeper 
things. A triangular figure symbolizing the Trinity 
was unveiled to him—and his biographers tell us that, 
like the sibyl when Apollo approached, Ignatius was 
inspired by the spectacle. Though he could then barely 
read and write, he forthwith composed a treatise on the 
Trinity, which was given out as an inspired production. 
Moreover, Loyola’s attainments were not confined to the 
sphere of theology, or the common domain of fanaticism. 
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The mysteries of science were preternaturally revealed 
to him. The wonders of creation were disclosed to his 
amazed eye—and thus was he equipped, men would 
persuade us, for the wondrous career on which he was to 
enter. Imposture, or rather perhaps self-deception, in its 
grossest exhibitions, lay at the root of the whole—and it 
forms one of the most amazing problems on which the 
mind of man can ponder, to determine how what began 
in delusion, in visions of apostles, or virgins, or the 
Trinity, or creation, ended in subduing half the world, 
and spreading spiritual darkness or death among myriads 
of mankind. 

After the discipline at which we have only glanced, 
ignatius Loyola began to reduce his plans to a system, 


-and that was done by a process which proved how well 


he was fitted to acquire a mastery over the minds of men. 
Visionary projects still haunted him from time to time. 
A pilgrimage to the Holy Land, or a crusade against the 
Mahometans, was his engrossing object for a season; but 
the ebullitions of enthusiasm at length gave place to 
the calm and settled purposes of a rigid mind and an in- 
domitable will. About this period, his Spiritual Hxer- 
cises—a work which forms the basis of his system, be- 
gan to be excogitated—and for 300 years that surprising 
production has reduced myriads of minds to the most 
abject bondage—it has made the free soul of man an 
automaton, or a puppet—and has done for man’s inthral- 
ment what the Word of God would do for his eman- 
cipation. And what Loyola thus sketched with his 
iron and rigid intellect, he carried into accomplishment 
by his ardent enthusiasm—the two combined bore him 
and his mighty project for the world’s subjugation 
12 
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triumphantly through the courts of Popes and Emperors, 
the camps of warriors, the pomps of the titled, and the 
squalor of the abject. He enthroned himself in the 
hearts and very consciences of men. By blandishments 
he won them. By austerities he awed them. At times 
he presented a strange combination of the accomplished 
cavalier and the ghostly fanatic, till at last he reigned an 
absolute monarch over the minds of millions in the old 
world and the new. 

But it is not our object farther to trace the history of 
Loyola, apart from that of his sytem. It would be inte- 
resting to analyze the training of such a mind, and fol- 
low the course by which he acquired such ascendency, 
that some of his disciples—for example, Francis Xavier— 
actually wrote their letters to him on their bended knees. 
But we must pass from that study, however inviting, to 
consider the Jesuits rather than Loyola their founder. 
We must inquire into the effects of a system which was 
fitted first to torture, and then enslave the soul. This 
much only shall we say of the founder of the Jesuits— 
he was indeed “‘one who might have been matched 
with Macchiavelli in subtle command of the springs of 
action ; with Richelieu in the practice and art of govern- 
ing mankind ; with Hobbes in daring paradoxical con- 
sistency ; with Mahomet in that fascination which links 
together strong minds for the achievement of an ardu- 
ous enterprise ; with Hildebrand in boundless and well- 
digested purpose ; and, in a word, with any among the 
few whose single energies have turned the current of 
human affairs into a new channel.”* Loyola was strong 
in every element of power except the truth of God. 

* Taylor’s Loyola and Jesuitism, p. 1]. 
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This, then, may introduce our Second topic, or the 
training to which Jesuits are inured before they are 
allowed to enter the highest rank of the Order. 

It was at Tivoli, near Rome, in the year 1540, that 
Pope Paul ILI. resolved that measures the most strenu- 
ous should be adopted to roll back the tide of the Re- 
formation—and the proposals of Loyola held out the 
prospect of realizing that object. After not a few nego- 
tiations and arrangements, a final bull was issued (1548) 
stamping the society with the Papal sanction, and in- 
vesting Loyola with full power to carry out his project- 
ed plans. Unlimited submission to the Pope was the 
first condition of the bull. The members of the society 
were sworn to maintain, at all hazards, the supremacy 
of the Pontiff—to go without question and without de- 
lay wherever he commanded, and on whatever mis- 
sion he deemed right. A brotherhood so promising 
was precisely what the Papacy needed at that period. 
Its chief, therefore, gladly hailed the aid of a society 
whose first principle was sheer and absolute despotism, 
based upon terrible impiety—for the head of the Order 
was to be obeyed in every thing by every member—the 
words are these, “In him should Christ be honoured as 
if he were present in his person.” When this society was 
founded by the Pope, two medals were struck—of which 
the one was inscribed with the words, “ The gates of 
Heaven opened,” the other with the words, “ The safety 
of the Roman people.” It was given out that God him- 
self had dictated the formation of the society. ‘“ He and 
the blessed Virgin,” we read, “inspired its plans, rules, 
and privileges, in miraculous revelations.” ‘‘ God has 
granted,” it was announced—“ God has granted to every 
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member of the society who shall join it in the three 
first centuries, the privilege of escaping damnation— 
and whosoever shall die in its communion shall obtain 
everlasting life.” Such was the commencement of the 
society impiously called of Jesus—and a glance at the 
training of its members may prepare us to understand 
how it succeeded in enthralling the fairest portions of 
our globe. 

It is at the age of fourteen that a youth may begin his 
training, but he must pass through the four gradations of 
Novice, Scholar, Coadjutor, and Professed Member, the 
last of which he can enjoy only when he is thirty-three 
years of age complete. Before admitting a youthful Jesuit 
into the first order of training, he is exposed to a most 
rigid scrutiny. His temper, his abilities, his rank, rela- 
tions, and prospects, are all taken into account. Iftheyare 
not promising, he is dismissed. If they appear tolerable, 
he is admitted to farther probation. If they are good, he 
is welcomed into the first order, and there trained for the 
next and the next, till he be thoroughly furnished for the 
work he has to do. Amid these processes, the most 
perfect of conceivable scrutinies is carried on concern- 
ing every thing connected with the embryo Jesuit. The 
health and vigour of his body, the peculiar bent of his 
mind and inclinations, his relations, and their relations 
by marriage, are all scrutinized with masterly skill, and 
all must be laid bare by the novice with the most frank 
and open confession. His orthodoxy, past and present, 
is sifted. His readiness to merge his own will in that 
of his superiors is ascertained. His willingness to 
abandon his patrimony is determined. His purpose to 
devote it to the poor, which means the mendicant Jesuits 
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themselves, is put beyond all question. To make sure 
of the success of such schemes, the novice is debarred 
from all intercourse with his kindred, except through 
appointed’channels. A spy is placed over him at all 
times. Twice each year the confessional must reveal 
every delinquency—every thought ; in short, every thing 
is done that can merge the man in the Jesuit—that can 
cut him off from the sympathies which link man to 
man—and convert him into the creature, the victim, or 
the tool of a society framed for universal dominion, and 
founding that dominion on the ruin of humanity, the 
bondage of the soul of man. | 

The second stage of his training introduces the fu- 
ture Jesuit to several. new trials. A month of self- 
examination, confession, and meditation; waiting on 
the sick in some of the hospitals; begging for a month 
from door to door ; doing the duties of a menial in the 
convent ; teaching the young, and finally preaching— 
these are parts of his ordeal. By these he is disciplined 
for his future sphere, and he is discarded, if deemed un- 
fit—advanced, if it has been found that he is docile, apt, 
submissive, and a ready slave to the will of his superior. 

But even this is not sufficient as the drilling of a 
Jesuit. If his talents be such as to commend him for 
promotion, he becomes a coadjutor, and finally a pro- 
fessed brother, ready at the nod of his superior ta pro- 
ceed to the uttermost ends of the earth, there to exercise 
his craft, his subtlety, and all his powers, in advancing 
the interests of his Order. No question is allowed—de- 
lay or a murmur is rebellion in him. The Jesuit, passive 
as a statue in the presence of his superior, has only to 
listen, to bow assent to the order, and proceed to dis- 
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charge it, though it may carry him to another hemi- 
sphere, or expose him to the risk of death. As if the 
Lord himself were present to command, men must obey, 
and this may perhaps be pointed out as the grand pecu- 
liarity of the Jesuits. It lies at the root of their system, 
and it explains their success. Asif one mind or soul per- 
vaded the body, the chief has only to say to the members, 
“Go and they go, or come and they come,” although the 
diameter of the earth may intervene. The instructions 
upon this point are as explicit as they are enslaving :— 


“Let every one persuade himself that they who live under 
obedience should permit themselves to be moved and directed 
under divine providence by their superiors, just as if they were a 
corpse, which allows itself to be moved and handled in any way—or 
like the staff of an old man, which serves him wherever or in what- 
ever thing he who holds it pleases.” 


—All this is rivetted upon the soul by the instruc- 
tion, that obedience is to be yielded as if the com- 
mand came from Christ—while, to crown the whole, 
a solemn oath is taken “before Almighty God, and 
his Virgin Mother,” that the Jesuit will obey his su- 
perior “‘as holding the place of God.” Does that 
superior enjoin one of the brotherhood to proceed to 
the city where we dwell—there to insinuate himself 
into our families, and to spread the poison of Popery 
among those who are its ready victims, because ignorant 
of the truth of God? Then hither he hies, and whether 
it be among the titled and the learned or the ignorant 
and the outcast, he plies his Jesuitical vocation. Or 
does his superior command him to proceed to some land 
of savages, where death may. be his early portion ? 
Thither he hastens, with no will but that of his superior, 
whom the Jesuit has, by solemn oath, put in the place 
LECT. X. 17 
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of God, and whom he is bound to obey, even although 
he were commanded to violate the laws of the Eternal, 
for the good of the Society of Jesus, Nor is this a mere 
abstraction—an unsubstantial theory—the vision of a 
cloistered monk ;—it is embodied in horrific and appal- 
ling action; for one has said, in language which has 
been often quoted, “Were God to order me, through 
the voice of my superior, to put to death father, mother, 
children, brothers, and sisters, I would do it with an eye 
as tearless, and a heart as calm, as if I were seated at the 
banquet of the Paschal Lamb.” Is not this the very 


“ ferocity of superstition ? Is not Jesuitism, if it produces 


such fruits, cannibalism itself, under the guise or the 
cloak of religion ? | 

But we must look somewhat more closely at the 
training and discipline of this Order, if we would under- 
stand its tremendous power. ‘‘ A scheme so bold,” one has 
said, “as to the means of which it avails itself, and so 
refined in its modes of dealing with human nature, and 
so elaborate in its framework, and so far-reaching in its 
views and purposes, could not have sprung from any 
but a mind of extraordinary compass.” Let us, then, 
contemplate the system in its elements, and for that pur- 
pose refer to the Hwercitia Spiritualia of Loyola. That 
work, in which the principles of Jesuitism are well ex- 
panded, forms a kind of mental drill, under which, in 
the course of a cértain number of lessons, a mind shall 
be broken-in like a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke, 
or a colt to the curb. Mind, in short, is made as me- 
chanical as a material thing could be. It moves, or it rests 


\ —it is active or passive—it is stirring or silent, all accord- 


ing to certain prescribed formule. Never were the evolu- 
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tions of a squadron of soldiers thoroughly drilled moré 
like the movements of one body, than the movements 
of the entire Order of the Jesuits become one, under the 
discipline of the Hwercitia and its laws. It isa moral 
machine for manufacturing minds of the same texture, 
and after the same pattern—signally planned withal to 
open a way into man’s heart—to establish a perfect 
despotism over the soul, and prompt men in thousands 
to deny the rights of conscience, that they may think, 
feel, speak, act, endure, enjoy, all according to the 
dicta of one man, as embodied in a book, which, in a 
literary point of view, is unworthy ofnotice. All tends 
to deaden, curb, and materialize, or rather to coop up 
men’s minds and energies into one channel, that flow- 
ing there, they may the more thoroughly accomplish 
what the inventor of this machine would promote. 
Here is a specimen of that spiritual drill. It will 
scarcely be believed, that a system so terrific in its re- 
sults embodies the following puerility, yet it does 
embody it. The Jesuit novice is instructed by Loyola 
to sift his conscience three times every day, and to 
scrutinize with care the delinquencies which he detects. 
Having detected them, and marked them, how is he to 
proceed? Is he to flee to the fountain opened for sin ? 
Is he to adopt the gospel’s method of arriving at purity, 
and therefore at peace? Is it the Spirit of God to 
whom that novice is to appeal, that his conscience may, 
by that Spirit, be sprinkled from dead works? Nay, 
the following is the Jesuit plan—the best that even 
Loyola could suggest. The novice is to mark the num- 
ber of his sins on any given day by an equal number of | 
points in a line—one, two, ten, twenty, as the case may 
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be. Then, having ascertained the number of his trans- 
gressions, he is to proceed to reduce them from day to 
day. It is assumed that the points representing sins 
will become fewer and fewer, or “small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” till at last they utterly disappear, and 
the mind is freed from sin. As one point after another 
is effaced from the line, one sin after another is expelled 
from the mind ; and this is Loyola’s substitute for the 
Divine method of cleansing the soul of man— 
** A kind of apostolie salt, 

For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 

Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat.” * 

It may be thought by some, that this is onlya burlesque, 
or caricature, of the Jesuit system of training ; it is, in 
truth, one of the rules of Loyola, who was accredited 
with inspiration, and certainly one of the most astute 
and far-seeing of all the founders of sects. ‘And it is 
thus that a human stratagem is substituted for a divine 
remedy. In itself, the device appears contemptible, or 
weak ; but its results are tremendous when viewed as a 
substitute for God’s plan of taking sin away—of cleans- 
ing the soul by the Spirit of holiness. It is true that 
the author of such a scheme was nota fanatic, driving the 

* This caricature of all that deserves the name of Hzercitia Spiri- 


twalia, may be thus represented to the eye :— 
—— First day’s sin. 
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herd of men before him with a fiery scourge, but the mas- 
ter and leader of spirits, one who could calmly marshal 
and drill the minds he had enrolled ; but, surely, surely, 
it is the most wretched and most shallow of pretences 
to teach men that they can mortify sin by shortening a 
line drawn upon paper to represent iniquity to the eye! 
When men “surrender themselves, their earthly well- 
being, their intelligence, their faith and hope, to the care 
and keeping” of such maxims, what can be the result, 
but first a deeper degradation, and then every evil work? 

And such is a glance—we can here afford no more— 
at the training of.a Jesuit. It is a perfect soul-despot- 
ism. It deposes the individual conscience. It merges 
man in a mass, and then substitutes other maxims and 
other aims than those which God appoints. Its govern- 
ing design is to render men not merely united, but uni- 
form, in every jot and tittle; in opinions, in doctrines, 
in ceremonies, and in dress. Nothing is left for the 
individual to choose; the most minute matter that con- 
cerns him is regulated by the laws of the society. Nay, 
though we know that we border on the ludicrous here, we 


yet must quote from the Jesuit “ Rules of Modesty:”— 

“A Jesuit must not toss his head about with levity, but move it 
gravely when requisite; when not, let him hold it steady, with a 
slight inclination forward, turning to neither side. He must cast 
his eyes downwards,” the rule proceeds, ‘and not turn them right 
or left, still less look up boldly.” 

Nay, more definite and more ludicrous still— 

“A Jesuit must particularly avoid wrinkles in the forehead, and 
_ still more in the nose, that the outward serenity may be indicative 
of that of the mind.” 

And further still :— 

' The lips must not be either too close or teo open; let the whole 
countenance breathe cheerfulness rather than gloom.” 
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While Jesuitism takes care of man’s conscience, and 
overlays it ; while Jesuitism takes the whole soul under: 
its patronage, and crushes it, with equal care it pre- 
scribes rules for the wrinkles on the nose, or the de-. 
gree to which the lips shall be opened; and, as if that 
were not enough, specific directions are given for the 
sharpening of the kitchen knives. The cook is told not 
to use his fingers when dividing the food, and enjoined 
to be careful of the fuel. We say again, while Jesuitism 
takes the whole man under its control, it directs, at the 
same time, the most menial functions, and the minutest 
duties. Not a thought shall swerve from the common 
centre, not a conscience revolt from the power which has 
usurped the lordship over it. Not one moment's free- 
dom shall be allowed to the individual. Not a wrinkle 
shall appear, not a lip be opened, not a billet of wood 
placed upon the hearth, but as the society prescribes. 
Ts it not an admirable system for making freemen slaves, 
for throwing fetters upon conscience, and for making thou- 
sands one! Is there not reason for the exclamation of 
one, whose weighty words some of you will at once recog- 
nise :—‘ Talk of drilling and discipline! Why, the drill- 
ing and the discipline which gave to Alexander the men 
who marched in triumph from Macedon to the Indus; 
to Cesar, the men who marched in triumph from Rome 
to the wilds of Caledonia; to Hannibal, the men who 
marched in triumph from Carthage to Rome; to Napo- 
teon, the men whose achievements surpassed in brillaney 
the united glories of the soldiers of Macedon, of Carthage, 
and of Rome; and to Wellington, the men who smote 
unto the dust the flower of Napoleon’s chivalry, why, 
the drilling and the discipline of all these combined can- 
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not, in point of stern, rigid, and protracted severity, for a 
moment be compared to the drilling and the discipline 
which fitted and moulded men for becoming full members 
of the militant institute of the Jesuits.”* What poetry 
only painted in another case, bordered upon fact in 
this. At the waive of the superior’s hand—. 


*‘Tnstant, through copse and heath arose 
Bonnets and spears, and bended bows; 
On right, on lefi—above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe; © 
From shingles grey their lances start; 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart; 
The rushes, and the willow wand, 

Are bristling into axe and brand; 
And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior arm’d for strife. 
That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with full five hundred men— 
As if the yawning hill to heaven, 

A subterranean host had given; 
Watching their leader’s beck and will, 
All silent there they stood, and still;”’ 


_ = and only the hand which waived the Jesuits into life, 


could sway, or silence and subdue them. Add to all 
this, that every thing was done, “ Ad majorem Dei glo- 
riam ;” and when we have thus consecrated all by the 
name of God, even though that name be thereby pro- 
faned, we have before us a sketch, at least, of one of 
the most comprehensive combinations that ever plotted 
for the ruin of man. We know of nothing to surpass 
it in subtle depth or Satanic ingenuity, except the sys- 
tem of Hinduism, which is preying still upon many 
millions of our kind. 


* Dr Duff’s “ Jesuits: their Origin and Order,” &. Third Edi- 
tion. P.7. 
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But this may introduce our Third topic, or the design 
of the Jesuit institute. Why was it originated? What 
gave rise to that perverted ingenuity which concocted a 
scheme at once so compact and so oppressive 2 

Now, our reply to that question may be brief. The half 
of Christendom had been emancipated from the spiritual — 
vassalage of Rome. Luther had burned the bulls of the 
Pope, and launched defiance at the whole Papacy. The 
truth of God had free course once more, and the system 
which is based on the suppression of that truth, or up- 
held by its corruption, seemed tottering to its fall. It was 
then that Antichrist needed an ally—then that the Man 
of Sin needed a staff—then that the Son of Perdition 
needed a rescue—and Jesuitism came to furnish what 
was needed. It was to uphold the tottering Papacy. It 
was to check and supplant the Reformation. It was to 
perpetuate the reign of spiritual death. It was to ex- 
tinguish every spark of spiritual liberty. Behold the 
mission of Jesuitism! To that work the Society of Jesus 
was devoted; and, colossal as the undertaking seemed, 
the plans were laid with more than human skill, and 
carried into effect with more than human energy. The 
Papacy itself, by one of its own advocates, has announced 
the fact. “To Luther,” one says, “that disgrace of 
Germany, that epicurean hog, that curse of Europe, that 
monster destructive to the whole earth, hateful to God 
and man, God, by his eternal decrees, has opposed Ig- 
natius.” Behold again, and that from a Popish author, 
what was the mission of Ignatius Loyola ! 

But “ the society” did not confine its operations to 
Christendom. Missions to heathen lands were projected 
upon a large scale; and we shall see, under a future 
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section, how these were conducted. The twofold object 
of reconquering Protestant Europe to Rome, and ex- 
tending the boundaries of the Papacy in the new 
world, was steadily kept in view, and persevered in 
_with a zeal worthy of the noblest cause. It is true, 
that in carrying out these objects, fire and sword, plots 
and persecutions, were far more employed than the 
Word of God—the truth which alone can conquer the 
soul. But, in prosecuting their designs, the Jesuits 
gradually took possession of the world. They became 
the confessors of monarchs—the counsellors of minis- 
ters—the pilots and guides of all who were perplexed. 
To maintain the interests of Rome, men sworn to po- 
verty ranked among the princes of the earth; and not 
a sphere could be mentioned in which their influence 
was not felt. Invisible, unknown, unsuspected, they 
were present every where, embroiling, thwarting, guid- 
ing. They received from Rome a licence to trade, that 
so their influence might be extended. In short, whether 
the British Parliament was to be blown up or a French 
king murdered-—whether a church was to be corrupted 
or a kingdom plunged in war—Jesuitism had emissaries 
ready and thoroughly furnished for the nefarious work. 
The naked sword, whose hilt was at Rome, made its edge 
be felt in every region; and we need not wonder though, 
in consequence of this manifold appliance, the Reforma- 
tion was first checked, then turned back, and the cor- 
ruptions of the Papacy reinstated once more in places 
from which they had formerly been expelled. 

Nor should we neglect to mention the part which the 
Jesuits took in regard to education. This has been 
their chief boast, and it deserves a close inspection. 
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It did not require the deep subtlety of Loyola, or any 
of his coadjutors, to perceive that whoever controls edu- 
eation can thereby control mankind; and the Jesuits 
acted on the maxim. They sought to acquire a cele- 
brity as the educators of Europe, which soon left them 
in almost undisputed possession of the field. Seminaries 
were opened of every grade, and science and knowledge 
professedly taught in every branch. Some of the more 
recent apologists or advocates of the Papacy, make this 
the glory of their creed; and deem the educational 
efforts of the Jesuits enough to refute all the charges 


, brought against Popery as sheltering ignorance and sup- 


pressing light. What, then, was the character of the 
education which the Jesuits imparted? Dr Duff replies, 
“Those branches of knowledge which tended most to 
elevate and strengthen the mind—to exercise and brace 
the reasoning faculty—to render inquiry free, pene- 
trating, and bold—they suppressed, or mutilated, or 
turned to unworthy ends. Those branches of know- 
lege, on the other hand, which tended to withdraw the 
mind from the all-important themes of theology and 
ethics, civil and religious liberty ; which tended merely 
to regale the senses, to gratify the taste, to polish the 
manners, to amuse the fancy, to occupy the imaginative 
faculties, and lead to inventions for augmenting the 
comforts and conveniences of man’s temporal estate— 
these, these they cultivated to the uttermost.” ‘The 
philosophy which Jesuitism propounds,” exclaims an- 
other, “is devitalized. In the literature which it doles 
out in morsels, the light or fire of genius must be 
extinguished ; and whatever is free, great, noble, must 
be kept out of view. All objects must be exhibited as 
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im a museum, in glass cases, not as in life and nature. 
The teacher must always stand between the learner and 
reality; who must know, see, and feel nothing, except 
through that medium.” “The ends which it does not 
avow, according to Isaac Taylor, “are, in truth, those: 
which it has in view ;” and the best examination which 
can be given to the system leads to the conviction, that 
if the Jesuits were educationists, it was that they might 
put the mind of youth into their bed of Procrustes, and 


mould it thoroughly and absolutely in accordance with. | 


their own mutilating system. Hence the remark, that 


though the Jesuits have had able men among them, | 


“‘the Order has never produced one man whose mind 
was so much enlightened by sound knowledge as to, 
merit the name of a philosopher.” The benumbing in- 
fluence of the system has paralyzed the mind, and ren-: 
dered it incapable of noble aspirations; and wherever 
that system has been fully developed—as in Paraguay, 
where the society long held unchallenged sway-——-men- 
tal imbecility, and “a state of perpetual pupilage,” is 
all that the boasted education of Jesuitism ever imparted. 


(Pt 


£ 


Here, therefore, as in other departments, Loyolaism, | 


when weighed in the balance, is found wanting. Edu- 
cation it does impart; but it is an education which 
fetters, which deadens and depresses. It is not that 
education which trains the mind to free and indepen- 
dent thought, but that which bows it down beneath a 
rigid and enslaving system. It was a severe military 
drill. ‘Phe Janissaries of the Pope” break down the: 
intellect, rather than train it to manly vigour. The men 
who, when they enter the society, become dead to the 
ties of humanity, and speak of their relatives as if they 
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were dead and gone—saying, I had a father, I hada 
brother, I had a mother—are not likely to draw forth 
the generous affections of the young. On the contrary, 
man is transmuted into a tool in their hands—tanqguam 
cadaver, tanquam baculum, like a dead body, or like a 
stick—these are their own selected terms for describing 
the results of the education which they convey. 

It is time, however, that we now advance to our 
Fourth section, or a consideration of the morals of the 
Jesuits. And here: it were far more easy to write a 
volume than to condense our remarks into a few pages 
of a lecture. What we offer can be little more than 
specimens selected from the works of Jesuit authors, 
or the accredited standards of the Order. 

At the outset, we would advert to the Jesuitical doc- 
trine of Probabilism, for this is manifestly one fountain of 
much that is impure and offensive in the system. Pro- 


babilism, then, means, according to the Jesuits, that any 


opinion is probably true, if we can find “one very grave 
doctor arguing in defence of it.’ The meaning of this 
briefly is, that if one doctor among the Jesuits has de- 
fended any course of conduct, or any principle whatever, 
though it may be subversive of moral rectitude, his de- 
fence renders the action or the principle probably right, 
and, according to Jesuitical morality, that action may 
be done, or that principle held, without sin.* 

Now, at first sight, the danger or the extent of this 
opinion may not be discovered. But mark how it pre- 
pares the way for the entire overthrow of every moral 

* We are obliged to omit a consideration of the doctrine of Phi- 


losophical Sin, another of the figments by which Jesuits erase the 
law of God from the minds of-men. 
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principle. Any opinion may become probable if the 
authority of any one doctor of great reputation and 
piety be on-its side, and armed with that deleterious 
dogma, Jesuitism has succeeded in actually demolishing 
every principle among the ten commandments of God. 
If any sin which I wish to commit has the opinion 
of a single Jesuit doctor in its favour, I am free to com- 
mit it; scruples may arise, but Jesuitism hushes them 
all, and tells me by one of its doctors, that even though 
I may suppose some opinion more probable against what 
I wish to do, than the opinion for it, I may yet do it— 
and as if that were not sufficiently distinct, another doc- 
tor says, that when the mind is in doubt regarding the 
legality or the illegality of any action, a man may follow 
in practice the opinion which he prefers. Is this not 
easy virtue ? Is it not Satanic morality ? 

But, after all, this may be only the speculation of 
some mystified minds. It may not enter generally into 
the Jesuit morality. Consider, then, the following ex- 
amples of their teaching, and then cease to wonder that 
the society was suppressed in nearly every kingdom in 
Christendom. One doctor teaches that 


«We may seek an occasion of sin directly and designedly, primo 
et per sc, When our own or our neighbour’s spiritual or temporal 
advantage induces us to do so.” * 


Again, one grave father wrote, that 
“Jn order to sin, and become culpable in the sight of God, it is 
necessary to know that the thing we wish to do is not good, or at 
least to doubt that it is, tofear or to judge that God takes no pleasure 
in the action which we contemplate, but forbids it; and in spite of 
this to commit the deed, to leap the fence and transgress,” + 


* Dr M‘Crie’s translation of Pascal’s Provincial Letters. First 
Edition, p. 67. 
+ Ibid., p. 43. 
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=Well might the author of that sentiment be ironically 
addressed as “the man who takes sin out of the world.” 
But another way in which Jesuits overthrow our 


/ moral principles, is by what they call “ The direction of 


the intention.” This means, that when a man is about 
to commit a sin, if he direct his intention from the evil 
to the benefit which he may reap from it, the action is 
safe. This is one of the foundation principles of Jesuit 
morality, and it amounts to this: If I am about to per- 
petrate a theft, for example, and can direct my inten- 
tion away from the dishonest deed to the good which 
I expect from the thing stolen, the sin disappears, and 
I may safely perpetrate the crime. You will be startled 
‘by this; you will be incredulous; you will be ready to 
say, Is not this the distortion of malignity, and not the 


y-truthful representation of fact? We must reply by an 


induction of particulars. Even a Pope (Alexander VII.) 
was constrained to say, that “the unbridled licentious- 
ness” which Jesuitism introduced was such, that Chris- 
tianity would soon be utterly corrupted. Listen, and 
you will learn how true that sentence was. 

We might quote such sentences as the following :— 


“Tf through invincible error you believe lying or blasphemy to 
be commanded by God, blaspheme.” 


Or this, 


«< As often as you believe invincibly that a lie is commanded, lie.” 


But I pass from these to observe, that Jesuitism must 
be hailed with the acclamations of unprincipled men 
of every class, for it says to judges— 


-“ You may receive presents from parties, when they are given 
either for friendship’s sake, or in gratitude for some former act of 
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justice, or to induce you to give justice in future, or to oblige you 
to pay particular attention to their case, or to engage you to dis- 
patch it promptly.” * 

More explicitly still, John Baptist Taberna says, 


“That if a judge has received a bribe for passing an unjust sen- 
tence, it is probable that he may keep it...... This opinion is 
defended and maintained by fifty-eight doctors.”’ + 


Again, of usurers, Jesuitism thus speaks :— 


“The person from whom the loan is asked must answer in this 
manner, I have got no money to lend; I have got a little, however, 
to lay out for an honest and lawful profit.” + 


And thus, by such evasive words, conscience is polluted, 
and sin encouraged. The magic of a distinguo, accord- 
ing to the Jesuit morality, compensates for the violation 
of all law, human and divine. 

Farther, the defrauders of the poor are thus excused 
by Jesuitism. Popery decidés that there are two sources 
for their relief, first from our superfluity, and secondly 
from our very necessaries, when the need of the poor is 
pressing ; but Jesuitism thus cancels the obligation. It 
says -— 

** What the men of the world keep with the view of improving 
their own condition, and that of their relatives, isnot properly su- 


perfluity : so that such a thing as superfluity is rarely to be met 
with among men of the world, not even excepting kings,”’ § 


In this way the claims of the poor are disposed of, and 
they may starve. 
Fraudulent bankrupts are thus freed from all respon- 
* Molina, in M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 113. 
+ The Jesuits, by R. W. pekidaiete pp. 76, 77. 


+ M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 115. 
§ Ibid., p. 187. 
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sibility. Lessius and Escobar, two famous doctors, con- 
sider the question— 

“* May a person who turns bankrupt, with a good conscience keep 
back as much of his personal estate as may be necessary to main- 
tain his family in a respectable way ?” 

And the answer is worthy of your study— 

“T hold that he may, even though he may have acquired his 
wealth unjustly, and by notorious crimes; only, in this case, he is 
not at liberty to retain so large an amount as he otherwise might.” * 

Thieves are in like manner cheered and encouraged. 
Vasquez, a “ very grave ” doctor, consulting the interests 
both of the thief and of the poor, says, 


“Tf one saw a thief going to rob a poor man, it would be lawful 
to divert him from his purpose, by pointing out to him some rich 
individual, whom he might rob in place of the other.” + 

Misers are comforted thus :— 

“¢The rich are not guilty of mortal sin, by refusing to give alms 
out of their superfluity to the poor, in the hour of their greatest 
need.” { 

Swindlers and cheats find congenial patrons in this 
system. Lessius, for example, says :— 

* Tt is lawful to steal, not only ina case of extreme necessity, but 
where the necessity is grave, though not extreme.” 

And again, 

“ No person is bound, either by the law of nature, or by positive 
laws, (that is, by any laws), to make restitution of what has been 
gained by committing a criminal action,..... even though the 
action be contrary to justice.” 

Escobar, in a congenial spirit, enforces this doctrine, 
and thus sums up the matter :— 

“The riches acquired by infamous courses, such as murder, un- 
just decisions, profligacy, are legitimately possessed, and none are 

* M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 118. + Ibid., p. 118. + Ibid., p. 187. 
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obliged to restore them...... They may dispose of what they 
have derived for homicide, profligacy, &c., as they please, for the 
possession is just, and they have acquired a propriety in the fruits 
of their iniquity.” * ; 

I think that not a few of you are disposed to ask us here 
—Are you not imposing upon our credulity? or are you 
really quoting the words of men called Christian doctors ? 
Ts it the morals of Pandemonium that you are sketching, 
or are you in truth and soberness telling what grave 
doctors have spread like poison through society? And 
T answer, I am giving, in the very words of those doc- 
tors, the very tenets which they unblushingly taught. 
These tenets have, no doubt, been denied and disowned 
by some; but they stand in the books of the great 
Jesuit masters pillorying their authors to eternal infamy 
—the loathing and the disgust of every upright mind. 

We proceed with our extracts. Sanchez has written 
for the relief of all wnpostors :-— 

“Tt is permitted to use ambiguous terms, leading people to under- 
stand them in another sense from that in which we understand them 
ourselves.” + 

Again, the perjured are thus freed from all compunc- 
tion, and taught to forswear themselves on system :— 


“ After saying aloud—‘I swear that I have not done that,’ the 
person upon oath is to add in a low voice, ‘to-day,’ or, after saying 
aloud, ‘I swear,’ he is to interpose in a whisper, ‘ that I say,’ and 
then continue aloud, ‘ that I have done that.’ + 


And Sanchez says :-— 


‘* He who may conceal goods which he requires for the sustenance 
of life, lest they should be seized by his creditors, and himself re- 
duced to beggary, may swear, when he is examined by the judge, 
that he has not concealed goods.” § 


* M‘Crie’s Pascal, pp. 120, 121. + Ibid., p. 139. 
t Ibid., p. 140. § The Jesuits, by Overbury, p. 76. 
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The victims of ambition are thus at once cheered and 
deluded by Jesuitism :— 
“The utmost excess of ambition. .... is only a venial sin, un- 


less men seek after greatness to offend God, and injure the state 
more effectually.” * 


Envy is thus palliated— 
“Envy of the spiritual good of our neighbour is mortal sin—but 
envy of his temporal good is only venial.”’ + 
Gamblers are patronised by the fern significant 
sentence of Escobar :— 


“A wife may gamble, and for this purpose may pilfer money 
from her husband.” + 


Neglected authors are not overlooked. <A solatium is 
thus administered — 


«When a man of weak parts has wrought hard at some worthless 
production, and fails to obtain the praise of the public, in order that 
his labour may not go without its reward,God imparts to him a per- 
sonal satisfaction which it would be worse than barbarous injustice 
to envy him.’ 


Larceny on the part of servants is thus dealt with— 
““Servants are excused both from sin, and from restitution, if 
they only take an equitable compensation, that is, when they are not 
furnished with such things for food and clothing as are usual in 
other houses, and which ought to be provided for similar servants.” || 
Farther, the suggestions contained in many Jesuit 
books regarding the Popish sixth commandment—the 
Bible’s seventh—are such as we cannot outrage you by 
quoting ; we, therefore, pass them over in silence, and do 
so with a solemn feeling at the thought that any fellow- 
creature should defile his own soul, or seek to defile the 
souls of others, by sentiments so unutterably disgusting. 
Puellists are special favourites with the Jesuit doc- 
* M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 136. + Ibid., p. 138. 
+ Ibid., p. 144, § Ibid., p. 137. 
| Overbury, p. 79. 
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tors. Navarre, with a philosopher's calmness, says of 


certain circumstances :— 

“It is lawful either to accept or send a challenge. .... There 
is nothing to prevent one from despatching one’s adversary in a 
private way. Indeed, in the circumstances referred to, it is advis- 
able to avoid employing the method of the duel, if it is possible to 
settle the affair by killing our adversary.” * . 

Political assassination is vindicated by doctor after 
doctor :— 

** Hither a tyrant possesses the state by a legitimate right or he 
has usurped it. In the first case, he ought to be deprived by a 
public judgment; after which each individual may become the exe- 
cutor of his own will, or the tyranny is illegitimate, and then every 
man of the people may, kill him.”’ + 

Murder is thus encouraged :— 

“If you are preparing to give false witness against me, by which 
I should receive sentence of death, and I have no other means of 
escape, it is lawful for me to kill you, since I would otherwise be 
killed myself.” + 

But that crime in all its forms is wellnigh reduced to 


a system or a science by Jesuit morality. It says :— 
“ By the word assassins we understand those who have received 
money to murder one; and accordingly such as kill without any re- 


ward for the deed, but merely to oblige their friends, do not come’ 


under the category of assassins.’’ § 

Again :— 

** By the universal consent of the casuists, it is lawful to kill our 
calumniator, if there be no other way of averting the affront.” || 

Again :— 

“Priests and monks may lawfully prevent those who would in- 
jure them by calumnies from carrying their ill designs into effect 
by putting them to death.” J] 

Again :— 


“A priest may not only kill a slanderer, but there are certain - 


circumstances in which it may be his duty so to do.” ** 
* Pascal, p. 100. + Overbury, p. 81. +t Ibid., p. 82. 


@ M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 77. || Ibid., p. 103. J Ibid., p. 107. 
** Tbid., p. 108. 
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And finally, Lessius says :— 

“Tt is not allowable to take life for an article of small value, such 
as for a crown, or an apple, unless it would be deemed dishonour- 
able to lose it. In this case, one may recover the article, and even, 
if necessary, kill the aggressor; for this is not so much defending 
one’s property as retrieving one’s honour.” * 

Nay, we have not yet fathomed all the depths of this 
polluted fountain :— 

‘* A mother,’ says the Jesuit Bonacina, “is guiltless who wishes 
the death of her daughters, when, by reason of their deformity or 
poverty, she cannot marry them to her heart’s desire.” + : 

After having seared the conscience—after having 
blinded the intellect, and perverted the whole man, this 
nefarious system has here encroached on the sacred do- 
main of a mother’s heart. It would turn her into one 
of those savages who butcher their deformed children, 
and so blight the fairest thing that has survived the ruin 
of the fall—the chosen emblem of Jehovah’s love. t 

But the havoc is thorough—every thing that is lovely 
and of good report is blasted by this withering system :— 

“It is lawful for a son,” says a Jesuit doctor, “* to rejoice at the 
murder of his parent committed by himself, in a state of drunken- 
ness, on account of the great riches thence acquired by inheri- 
tance” 3 

Nay, more malignant still :— 

“ Christian and Catholic sons may accuse their fathers of the 
crime of heresy, if they wish to turn them from the earth, although 
they know that their parents may be burned with fire and put to 
death for it.”’ || 


And to crown the whole, without any heresy in the 
case at all, a son may desire the death of his father, 


* M‘Crie’s Pascal; pp. 227, 228. + Duff's Jesuits, p. 25. 
t Isa. bxvi. 13. 2? Duff’s Jesuits, p. 25. | Ibid. 
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not as an evil to the parent, but as a cause of good to 
the son, because he will succeed to the estate.* 

But here I would close this appalling catalogue. I have 
given but a meagre specimen after all of this diabolical 
system, and I am sure that two feelings have actuated 
the mind of every one that hears me. First, Are these 
things true? Is it so that a horde of men professing — 
such flagitious principles have actually infested our 
world, giving additional depth to the groans, and more 
intensity to the travail of poor humanity? Are you 
not holding up to us some hideous caricature—the dic- 
tate of malignity—not of truth? And I reply, The half 
has not been told. The foul abominations which might 
be extracted from Jesuit books, are such as would make 
the ears of them that hear to tingle. Romanists, when not 
utterly dead to shame, have sought refuge, indeed, from 
the ignominy of such things by denial; but indelibly and 
for ever they stand: registered against the Jesuits, and 
earth re-echoes the sentiment back to heaven—Away 
with such monstrous tenets from a world already sufh- 
ciently crushed and made wretched by guilt ! 

The second sentiment which must arise in your mind 
at the recital of such things is—What a system that must 
be which bred and fostered such blasphemies and crimes ! 
It was to check the Reformation that Jesuitism was 
set up.. It was to extend the church. It was to edu- 
cate the young—and you have seen the means employed 
to advance these ends. How Satanic the device! How 
ineffably corrupting—how sure a passport to the second 
death is the whole! 


But these things relate only to man’s intercourse 
* Duff's Jesuits, p. 26. 
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with man. They take place at the level of our world, 
and though gross beyond what mortal tongue can tell, 
much more remains to be unmasked. Let us then, 
fifthly, consider the Jesuits’ religious opinions. We have 
spoken of their moral maxims; listen now to some 
examples of their theology. Boileau’s sarcasm may 
not be wholly true, that the Jesuits shortened the de- 
calogue, and lengthened the creed. 

You will agree to the remark that the love of God is 
the primary duty of his rational creature, man. The 
Saviour made it the first and great commandment, “ to 
love the Lord our God with all the heart, and all the 
soul, and all the strength, and all the mind,” and both the 
Old Testament and the New are equally urgent upon that 
essential truth. What, then, is the mind of Jesuitism 
on the subject? Suarez says, “It is enough if one loves 
God before being at the point of death.” Vasquez re- 
lieves conscience still farther, and says, ‘It is sufficient if 
we love him when at the very point of death.” Others say, 
‘when one has received baptism’”—others, “‘ on festival 
days.” Hurtado de Mendoza insists that we are ob- 
liged to love God once a year, and that we should 
regard it as a great favour that we are not bound to do 
it oftener. Father Coninck thinks that we are “ bound 
to love God only once in three or four years ;” Henri- 
quez, “once in five years ;” and Filiutius says that “it is 
probable that we are not strictly bound to it even once 
an five years.” * | 

But others of the Jesuit fathers dismiss all mincing 
ambiguities regarding the love of God. John of Salas, 
for example, says, ‘‘ An active love to God is not due 

* M‘Crie’s Pascal, pp. 162, 163. 
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4 
to him through justice, nor_is even any due.” James 
Gordon, another of these divines, has written thus :-— 

** Having established the obligation of this command (the love of 
God), we must next inquire when it is binding..... I think 
that the time in which it is binding cannot easily be defined. It is 
a sure thing indeed that it 7s binding, but when, is sufficientiy un- 
certain.” * 

After having thus in theory and practice annulled the 
first and great commandment, all other religious obliga- 
tions are easily dissolved by the Jesuit doctors. Vasquez 
says :— 

““The more trae opinion is, that all inanimate and irrational 
things may be legitimately worshipped. If the doctrine which we 
have established be rightly understood, not only may a painted 
image, and every holy thing set apart by public authority for the 
worship of God, be properly adored with God as the image of him- 
self; but also any other thing of this world.” + 

I will not shock or stun you by quoting the language 
which Jesuits employ regarding the Saviour of the lost. 
‘Let it be enough to say that this doctrine is openly 
avowed, and with it the hope of salvation swept away :— 
“An explicit belief in the mysteries of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity is not a necessary means of salvation.” 

After hearing these and similar sentiments, we need 
not wonder though hypocrisy be thus defended :-— 


“ One fulfils the precept of hearing mass even though one should 
go with no such intention at all.” 


And Escobar improves on this, where he says :— 
“© Ryven a wicked intention (and he gives a licentious example) 
joined to that of hearing the mass rightly, does not hinder a man 
from fulfilling the service.” § 


* Overbury, p. 68. + Overbury, p. 70. 
+ See revolting examples, Overbury, p. 71. 
_§ M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 145. , 
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Simony is thus ingeniously disposed of :— 

“Tt is not simony to get possession of a benefice by promising a 
sum of money, when one has no intention of actually paying it, for 
this is merely making a show of simony, and is as far from being real _ 
simony, as counterfeit gold is from the genuine.” * 

The multiplication of priests is thus pled for :— 


“A multitude of masses bring such a revenue of glory to God 
and such good to souls, that I may venture to say with Father 
Cellot, that there would not be too many priests though not only 
all men and all women, were that possible, but even inanimate 
bodies, and even brute beasts, were transformed into priests to cele- 
brate mass.” 


- Profligate monks are thus defended :— 

‘* A monk is not to be excommunicated for putting off his habit, 
provided it is to dance, swindle, or go ¢xcognito into infamous 
houses,” + 

Commenting on the words “Feed my sheep,” all 
beautiful and touching as they are, Suarez has this 
diabolical interpretation :— 

“ Among other things comprised in these words, and in the power 
which they convey, this also is included,—Destroy, proscribe, depose 
heretic kings who will not be corrected, and who are injurious to their 
subjects in things which concern the Catholic faith.” § 


But need I proceed farther in this revolting detail? Are 
you not sickened and disgusted by such fearful dogmas 
announced and carefully expounded by a class of men, 
who, as if to caricature and degrade all that is morally 
grand, have arrogated to themselves the sacred name of 
Jesus—ihe Jesuits? Not merely have these men agitated 
the question, Is it lawful to kill an innocent person? and 
settled it in the affirmative, but having extinguished the 
love of man, they next set us free from the obligation to 
love theGod that made us. They overthrow every precept 

* M‘Crie’s Pascal, p. 198. + Ibid., p. 87. = £ Ibid., p. 173. 

§ See Duff’s Jesuits, pp. 28, 29. 
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of the decalogue. They leave-men without one principle, or 
one restraint, except that which links them to the society, 
and the interests of Rome. I can find no similitude for 
this Order but one—they have done for the Church of God 
what Satan did for Eden—they have withered and blasted 
all that is beautiful there, and after a narrow study of their 
principles, I am free to proclaim, that I would gladly seek 
relief from the impressions which are made, in utter un- 
belief of the whole. But that may not be. Beyond the 
reach of contradiction it is proved that Jesuits have taught 
murder, blasphemy, fraud of every kind and. degree, and 
have put on the copestone of their abhorrent system, by 
freeing man from his obligation to love his God. Was not 
the King of Portugal right, then, when he said that the 
Company of Jesus—(mark, wé pray you, the blasphemy of 
their title, “the Company of Jesus” )—was one of the most 
enormous of abuses, and then swept it from his kingdom ? 
Were not those men (an assembly of Romish clergy) 


right, who proclaimed that the Jesuits “tolerated blas- _ 


phemy, usury, simony, and many other enormous crimes, 
as offences, of no magnitude?” Was not he right who said 
before the university of Paris, that the Jesuit system, as set 
forth by Jesuits, ‘might be considered the common sewer 
of all the filth and impiety of which the human mind is 
capable?” Have we not seen enough, even in our very 
limited survey, to convince us that the system sanctions 
* homicide, simony, usury, and other crimes which can- 
not be publicly named?” Finally, was not the university 
of Paris right when it exclaimed concerning Jesuitism, 
“Tt is the device of the great enemy of souls, and the 
very spirit of the world?”* The system has been 


* See Duff’s Jesuits, pp. 29-31. 
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called “the perfection of Devilism,” and we re-echo the 
name, as the only title which fully describes it. 

But, after all, it often happens that men hold opinions 
in theory which their practice contradicts. There have 
been men, who in their studies reasoned themselves into 
the supposition that this world has no existence—that it 
is all ideal, and has no being apart from man. It has 
been observed, however, that none of the Pyrrhonists 
acted according to their abstract theories. Their kin- 
dred were really kindred. Their property was real pro- 
perty, and their body a real body, in spite of their dreamy 
philosophy. Now, perhaps something of the same kind 
takes place in regard to the Jesuits. It is possible that 
they held their monstrous tenets only as abstractions, 
and never reduced them to practice. Let us next, then, 
and sixthly, consider the practices of the Jesuits. This 
division by itself were enough for our lecture. 

1. Jesuits were bound by an oath of secrecy never to 
divulge aught that related to their Order. They actu- 
ally swore that they were free to adopt any form of re- 
ligion, however heretical, ‘‘ for the propagation of the in- 
terests of Mother Church.” <A portion of this oath is as 
follows :— 


“‘T do farther declare that I will help, assist, and advise all or any 
of the agents of his holiness in any place, wherever I shall be, in 
England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, or in any other territory I[ 
shall come to, and do my utmost to extirpate the heretical Protes- 
tant doctrine, and to destroy all their pretended powers, regal or 
atherwise.” 

Now, could we suppose that any professed Jesuit is pre- 
sent here, that oath is at once his charter arid directory. 
He is here to advance the interests of Mother Church, 
and “extirpate the heretical Protestant doctrine.” He has 
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sworn all that “ before Almighty God, the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, the blessed Michael the Archangel, the blessed 
John the Baptist, the holy Apostles St Peter and St 
Paul, and the Saints, and secret host of heaven.” * 

2. Farther, Jesuits are bound by their vows to live 
in perpetual poverty. To fit them for that, the novices, 
as we have seen, are actually trained to beg. Yet, so 
completely has that vow been trampled on in practice, 
that the company has ranked among. the richest corpo- 
rate bodies in the world. When they were driven from 
Spain in 1767, one of their institutions was found to 
contain—what may seem incredible to many—some tons 
of gold and silver, a large quantity of gold dust, emeralds 
and diamonds, crowns of gold ornamented with emeralds 
and rubies, along with other costly articles. In Naples, 
a Father Pepe died in 1759, and notwithstanding his vow 
of perpetual poverty, he was found possessed of 300,000 
ducats, and valuable property amounting perhaps to as 
much more. 

3. The Secret Instructions meant to guide the Jesuits 
were long concealed from all but the professed, or high-. 
est class of the Order; and it was when they were 
brought to light, that the radical corruptions of the sect 
became known. But provision had been made against 
such a contingency, and directions had been given to 
this effect, that should it happen that these instruc- 
tions should fall into the hands of strangers, it was to 
be positively denied that the principles of the society 
were there described. The denial was to be confirmed 
by the evidence of those members who did not know 
the secret rules; and in opposition to these regulations, 


* See the entire oath, Overbury, pp. 89, 90. 
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the public instructions and orders of the Jesuits, as 
printed or written, were to be produced.* 

4, We know that the Jesuits have too successfully 
practised the precepts regarding the murder of heretical 
princes. Of a prince of that character, John Mariana 
says—‘‘ I shall never consider that man to have done 
wrong, who, favouring the public wishes, would attempt 
to kill such a prince,” and our gunpowder plot is a 
large comment on that maxim. Not merely were the 
agents of the Jesuits secretly instructed to “ foment and 
heighten the animosities that arise among princes and 
great men;” they actually put forth their hand and 
abetted the murder of princes. The Prince of Orange, 
in 1584, fell by the hand of one whom the Jesuits had 
trained. In Poland, massacres, conspiracies, and plots 
followed each other by Jesuit instigation. Read_the 
lectures of a noble Pole, now resident among us, Count 
Krasinski, and see to what causes he aseribes the ruin 
and degradation of his country. In France, Henry IV. 
fell by a blow which the Jesuits planted. In England, 
Parry was employed by the Jesuits to assassinate Queen 
Elizabeth. In Scotland, the same masters employed 
Crighton the Jesuit to murder King James. In short, 
wherever they obtained a footing, the disciples of Igna- 
tius Loyola carried perjury and murder with them, 
whenever such means were needed to advance the inte- 
rests of the society and of Rome. 

5. As to amassing wealth, the following was one of 
the Jesuits’ directions :— 

“Tf our members buy lands which are well situated, let this be 
done in the name of some discreet and faithful friend; and that our 
* See Overbury, p. 94. 
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poverty may have the more colourable gloss of reality, let the pur- 
chases adjacent to the places where our colleges are founded be 
assigned to colleges at a distance.” * 


6. The-second chapter of the Secret Instructions tells 
of the manner in which Jesuits “‘ must deport themselves 
that they may acquire and preserve a familiarity with 
princes, noblemen, and persons of greatest distinction.” 
For that end they are to “ wink at their vices,” “ to put 
a favourable construction on whatever they do amiss,” 
and in general to encourage them in their ways, in the 
hope of their obtaining ‘“ dispensations from the Pope.” 


Moreover, the Secret Instructions say :— 

‘In directing the consciences of great men, it must be observed 
that our confessors are to follow the opinion of those who allow the 
greater latitude,..... that penitents may..... wholly depend 
upon our direction and counsel,” 


7. A whole chapter of the Secret Instructions relates 
to the treatment of the children of widows, “ that they 
may embrace a religious life’—in other words, that the 
Society of Jesus may be their heirs— 


‘¢ Let our members converse familiarly with the sons of widows”— 
this is the second secret instruction on the subject—* and if they 
seem fit for our society, introduce them occasionally into the col- 
lege, and let every thing be shown with the best face to invite them 
to enter themselves of the Order.” + 


When some members of the society came to this country 
in former times for their nefarious purposes, they assumed 
every form of disguise. Ministers, noblemen, soldiers, 
servants, were all personated in turn by the Jesuits Par- 
sons and Campion; and do we not see the same tortuous 
policy here at work entrapping the young into their dead- 
ly meshes? The boa of the forest seizes his victim by a 
spring, and, coiling himself around it, the prey is speedily 
* Overbury, p. 95. + Ibid., p. 105. 
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crushed to death; but these constrictors of the Papacy 
tantalize alive, and fascinate before they destroy. 

8. Another secret instruction relates to those who are 
“ distinguished for parts, nobility, or riches.” They 
are to be humoured and indulged, “ till they have sur- 
rendered to us their effects ;” “‘ but when once we have 
got them to do this, oblige them then to mortification 
hike the rest, yet always with some regard to the past.’* 


9. These Secret Instructions also say— 

** Let widows and others who have given us almost all they pos- 
sessed, be treated rather with more rigour than others, lest it should 
seem they have greater indulgence in consideration of their temporal 
goods.” + 

10. The society, moreover, keeps a watchful eye upon 


servants, that the Jesuits may reign in every sphere— 

“ Care must be taken,” the Secret Instructions say, ‘‘ to remove 
such servants particularly as do not keep a good understanding with 
the society, . . .. and, when we have managed to work them out, 
let such be recommended as already are, or willingly would become, 
our creatures.” { 


But we are wearied with making such selections. Has 
not enough been submitted to unmask the practices of 
this nefarious brotherhood? These are the ways, we re- 
peat, of a company who have mocked the sacred name 
of Jesus, and, under the disguise of it, have spread over 
society all that corrupts, degrades, debases. Here we 
have collected into one impure heap all the moral vile- 
ness which heart of man ever yet conceived—and yet I 
feel as if I had but touched the hem of my subject. 
Despairing of conveying any adequate idea of Jesuiti- 
cal atrocity in practice in language of my own, I sub- 
mit the following extract from a writer on this subject, as 


* See Overbury, pp. 111, 112. + Tbid., pp. 116, 117. 
+ Ibid., p. 102. 
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given by Dr Duff. It relates to the training of regicides 
by the Jesuits—of the men who were to murder kings for 
the benefit of the Society of Jesus, and of Rome. 

‘The person persuaded by the Jesuits,” says this author, “ to 
assassinate a king or prince, is taken to a secret chapel, where 
they have prepared upon an altar a great dagger, wrapped up in 
linen cloth, together with an Agnus Det. Drawing it out of the 
sheath they sprinkle it with holy water, and fasten to the hilt several 
consecrated coral beads, pronouncing this indulgence, that as many 
blows as the regicide shall give the prince, he shall deliver so many 
souls from purgatory. After this ceremony, they place the dagger 
in the regicide’s hand, with this recommendation, ‘ Thou chosen 
son of God, take the sword of Jephtha, the sword of Samson, the 
sword of David wherewith he cut off the head of Goliath, the 
sword of Gideon, the sword of Judith, the sword of the Maccabees, 
the sword of Pope Julius II. wherewith he cut off the lives of 
several princes his enemies, filling whole cities with slaughter and 
blood. Go, and let prudence go along with thy courage. Let God 
give new strength unto thine arm!’ After which, they fall down 
on their knees, and the superior of the Jesuits pronounces the fol- 

-lowing—‘ Come, ye cherubim, ye seraphim, thrones and powers! 
Come, ye holy angels, and fill up the blessed vessel with an immor- 
tal glory. Do ye present him every day with the crown of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, of the holy patriarchs and martyrs. We do not 
look upon him now as one of ours, but as one belonging to you. And 
thou, O God! who art terrible and invincible, and hast inspired him 
in prayer and meditation to kill this tyrant and heretic, to give his 
(or her) crown to a Catholic king, comfort, we beseech thee, the 
heart of him we have consecrated to this office. Strengthen his 
arm that he may execute his énterprise—clothe him with the 
armour of divine power, that, having performed his design, he may 
escape the hands of those who shall go in pursuit of him—give him 
wings, that his holy members may fly away from the power of 
‘impious heretics—replenish his soul with joy, comfort, and light, 
by which his body, having banished all fear, may be upheld and 
animated in the midst of dangers and torments!’ This being 
ended, they conduct the regicide to another altar, where hangs an 
image of James Clement, a Dominican friar, who, with a poisoned 
knife, killed Henry III. of France. This image is surrounded with 
angels, who protect and carry him to heaven. The Jesuits show it 
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to him, and place a crown upon his head, saying, ‘ Lord, regard 
here the arm, and the executor of thy justice; let all the saints 
arise, bow, and yield to him the most honourable place amongst 
them!’ Afterwards he is not permitted to speak to any one but 
to four Jesuits, deputed to keep him company.” 

Such is the process by which Jesuitism debauches 


conscience—such the process by which it prostitutes 
religion—and asks the living and the holy God to con- 
secrate at once a murder and the murderer. 

In submitting this account of the Jesuits’ practices, it 
would be wrong to omit all reference to their missions, 
though at this we can but glance. It is well known that 
in South America, in China, in India, Japan, and other 
countries, the Jesuits have been zealous and intrepid 
proselytizers. Their missions, indeed, are often quoted 
as the glory of the sect; and some have been enrolled 
among the worshipped saints of Rome for their zeal 
in that cause. What, then, are the principles on which 
their missions have been conducted ?. They have ex- 
tensively paganized Christianity, and made it a hiss- 
ing and a byword even to the heathen. In India, 
in particular, by falsehoods the most gross—by blas- 
phemies and perjury the most revolting—the Jesuits 
have made the very name of Jesus a scandal. Even 
Romanists have been forced to confess to that;* and, in 
truth, “from Japan to Malabar, from the Archipelago 
of the Moluccas to the borders of India, they seek to 
envelop these isles and continents in a network of fraud ; 
presenting to this new world a lying God in a lying 
church. It is not I that say it,” exclaims the author of 
these words, ‘but the Popes Innocent X., Clements [X.. 
and XII., and Benedicts XIII. and XIV., who, ina long 


* Overbury, p. 137. 
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and uninterrupted series of decrees, letters, briefs, and 
bulls, tried perpetually and in vain to bring back the 
Jesuit missionaries to the faith of the gospel.” 

It is impossible here to convey any adequate concep- 
tion of the practices of these missionaries. We give the 
following meagre illustrations :— 

In Brazil, the Jesuits encountered cannibals. Their 
attempts to train them failed. They would not even 
allow their victims to be baptized, for the Brazilians 
imagined. that the flesh of those who were baptized was 
more insipid than that of others. A new mode of bap- 
tism was therefore invented. The missionaries placed 
a piece of wet linen cloth upon the victim, pronounc- 
ing while they did so the words used in baptism, to 
procure spiritual life to the unhappy creatures who were 
doomed by ferocity to die. In other words, those mis- 
sionaries supposed that the application of a wet cloth to 
a dying man would fit him for heaven, and make him a 
convert to Christ. 

It is regarding the Indian branch of the missions, how- 
ever, that our information is most ample; and, judging 
_ from the Jesuits’ own reports, the very tigers were tamed 
by the missionaries, or scared by their charms.* “We 
were travelling,” says Father Trembloy, “about ten o'clock 
at night, and were occupied, according to the custom of 
the mission, in telling our beads, when a large tiger ap- 
peared in the middle of the road, so near me that I could 
have touched him with my staff. The four Christians 
who accompanied me, terrified by the sight of the danger, 
cried out, Sancta Maria. Forthwith the terrible animal 
moved a little out of our path, and showed, so to speak, 


* See the Jesuits in India, by Rev. W. S. Mackay, p. 11. 
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by his posture and the grinding of his teeth, how sorry 
he was to let such a fine prey escape.” And a Father 
Martin tells us—“ It has been commonly observed, that 
when the heathens and Christians are joined together, 
the tigers devour the former without doing any harm to 
the faithful; these last find armour of proof in the sign 
of the cross and in the holy name of Jesus and Mary.” 
But this is only trifling. Referring to the way in 
which the Jesuits paganized Christianity, and incorpo- 
rated the corruptions of heathenism with it, the Rev. 
W.5S. Mackay has said :*— “ Every Jesuit who entered 
within these unholy bounds, bade adieu to principle and 
truth ; all became perjured impostors, and the lives of all 
ever afterwards were but one long, persevering, toilsome 
LIE; upon the success of a lie their mission depended 
—its discovery (we have it under their own hands), 
was fraught with certain and irremediable ruin ; yet 
they persevered—suspected by the heathen, they per- 
severed, through toils, austerities, and mortifications 
almost intolerable to human nature; disowned and re- 
fused communion by their brother missionaries; con- 
demned by their own general; stricken by Pope after 
Pope with the thunders of the Vatican; knowing that the 
apostolic damnation had gone forth against all who ‘do 
evil that good may come ;’—yet they persevered. For 
150 years was enacted this prodigious falsehood, conti- 
nually spreading and swelling into more portentous dimen- 
sions, and engulfing within its fatal vortex, zeal, talents, 
self-denial, and devotion, unsurpassed in modern times, 
Men calling themselves the servants of the true God, went 
forth clad in the armour of hell; and sowing perjury 


*See his Jesuits in India, p. 15. 
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‘and falsehood, they expected to reap holiness and 
truth.” * 

But upon what do these charges rest? What were 
the practices which called them forth ? | 

The Jesuits solemnly pretended to the Hindus that 
they were Brahmans. They adopted their costume, 
they imitated their practices, they partook only of their 
food ; in short, they practised a complicated lie, and yet 
professed to be serving the true God. The Saniassi, for 
example, is the fourth and most perfect institute of the 
Brahmans. Now, does a Saniassi wear a peculiar dress ? 
The Jesuit assumed it. Does he adopt certain rites for 
purification? The Jesuit practised them with care. 
Does a Saniassi wear, as a peculiar badge, a tiger’s skin ? 
The Jesuit wore it also. Are his food and his drink pecu- 
har? The Jesuit never tasted any other. Did he bathe 
a certain number of times each day? So did the Jesuit. 
Is a Saniassi rubbed with the sacred ashes of cow's 
dung? Sowas the Jesuit. In short, whatever peculia- 
rity characterized the Brahman, the Jesuit copied it with 
scrupulous care, and while imitating the abominations of 
heathenism, asserted that he was descended from Brahm. 
The missionary from the company of Jesus thus went forth 
to add another to the delusions which darken the souls 
of the heathen, and bury the truth beneath a pile of lies. 

And this unparalleled deception is avowed—“ Our 
whole attention is given,” writes Father de Bourges, “to 
the concealing from the people that we are what they 
call Feringees ; the slightest suspicion of this on their 
part, would oppose an insurmountable obstacle to the 
propagation of the faith.” “The missionaries are not 

* The Jesuits in India, pp. 15, 16. + Ibid., p. 21. 
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known. to be Europeans,” says Father Martin; “if they’ 
were believed to be so, they would be forced to abandon 
the country ; for they could gain absolutely no fruit 
whatever. The conversion of the Hindus,” he confesses, 
‘is nearly impossible to evangelical labourers from 
EKurope—I mean, impossible for those who pass for 
Europeans, even though they wrought miracles.” And 
Father Martin and his brethren, guided by the father of 
lies, accordingly passed for Hindu Brahmans. Nay, as 
Mr Mackay has remarked, their devotedness to that lie 
was almost sublime.* A missionary who had been 
thrown into prison, preferred to die in bonds to being 
set free by the Europeans on the coast, as their interfer- 
ence might have betrayed the secret of the Order ! 

Moreover, at Hindu festivals, these ‘“‘ Brahmans from 
the north,” the Jesuits, had their full share. Amid all the 
uproarious proceedings of such revolting scenes, amid 
the unblushing idolatry, and the gross obscenity that pre- 
vailed, the missionaries of Rome were present, nay, more 
than present—they presided. A car, for example, is 
dragged by the wretched people; it is the gift of a heathen 
prince; the wanton attendants come from the nearest 
pagoda, but the woman in the car represents the Virgin 
Mary, and the actors in this scandalous scene are the 
Christians of Madura!t Now, need we wonder that 
when the day of trial came, such Christians flocked 
back in thousands to their pagodas, to renounce Christ, 
and receive the indelible mark of Vishnu? Is it any 
marvel that when Tippoo Saib, in 1784, collected 
60,000 of such Christians to make them Mahomedans 
again, not a solitary individual adhered to the faith of 

* The Jesuits in India, p. 22. + Ibid., p. 25. 
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Christ? When the Jesuit fathers publicly, solemnly, 
and deliberately make oath, that in their missions the 
religion of Christ must necessarily be joined to the 
idolatry of the heathen, need we wonder to hear the 
Abbé Dubois declare that Xavier, the apostle of India, 
and the fast friend of Loyola, left that country ‘in disgust, 
entirely disheartened by the apparent impossibility of 
making real converts ?” * 


Such, then, is a mere glimpse of the points which we 
undertook to present to you. Weknow not how many 
other topics have solicited our attention as we passed 
along. We would fain have dwelt, for example, upon 
the vitality of this sect, as exceeding all that history re- 
cords. For forty years they battled against the Roman 
See. They rallied in Prussia. They grew strong in 
Russia, in spite of Ganganelli, and now they are again 
enthroned in Italy, while the interests of infidel France 
appear for the present at their feet. It may be true, as 
Isaac Taylor argues, that as a whole, the society is effete. 
It may be true, as Henri in his “* Life of Calvin” alleges, 
that the Jesuit meshes are but “an old cobweb’—but 
that is not proved; nay, the events of our dayin England, 
and on the continent, would seem to prove the reverse. 
The Jesuits’ tenacity of life enabled them to survive the 
anathemas of the Vatican, as well as the scorching wit of 
Pascal ;f and the system which had cobwebs and gossa- 
mer for the weak, as well as fetters of iron for the strong, 
does not yet give token of anility or decay. From the 


* See additional illustrations in Duff’s Jesuits, pp. 40, 41, Votes. 
+ See the rationale of his failure in Taylor’s Loyola and the 
Jesuits, pp. 337-341. 
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Jesuits sprang Voltaire, Diderot, and other precursors 
of the French Revolution; and the signs of the times 
do not warrant us to conclude that their occupation is 
yet gone ; they may have other revolutions at least to at- 
tempt—a revolution in the land of our home, and in the . 
religion of our Bibles. 

Or we would have liked to dwell at greater length on 
the antagonism which exists between the theology of the 
Jesuits and that of the Bible. The Man of Sin—the 
Antichrist—the Son of perdition never more clearly 
proved that he is what these titles describe, than in re- 
gard to that utter suppression or caricature of the gospel 
which is implied in the tenets of the Jesuits. 

Or we would fain have dwelt in detail on the sup- 
pression of the Order by Pope Clement XIV., and its 
restoration by Pius VII. We have here infallibility 
pitted against infallibility—the one proceeding on the 
proved fact that the Jesuits could no longer be endured 
—the other asserting that the Jesuits were the vigorous 
and experienced rowers, who alone could save the barque 
of Peter from being wrecked. Clement says, that sor- 
rows, jealousy, and discord arose with the Jesuits. Pius 
asserts that in their arm alone was safety. While the one 
rejected, the other embraced—and who shall decide when 
two infallibilities thus conflict? This much is certain, 
that the Jesuits are now the right arm of the Pope, as 
the French are his left—the Papacy and Jesuitism are one. 

Or we would have liked to expatiate on the Protean 
character of the society. It is republican with republi- 
cans—it is a despot among despots. When Stuarts 
are on the throne, “the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong” becomes its text—when the popular will has 
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swept a tyrant from his throne, Jesuitism seeks or 
seems to share the common exultation. Where science 
is cultivated, the Jesuit becomes scientific—where the 
dark empire of ignorance broods over men, Jesuitism 
thickens the folds of the pall. Where gloomy supersti- 
tion dwells, Jesuitism hangs out the holy coat of Treves 
—where Dilettanti, and Virtuosi, and spurious liberalists 
abide, Jesuitism puts on the mask that becomes. The 
system which turned Christian missionaries into Brab- 
mans, can easily make its emissaries among ourselves all 
things to all men, and too often do they fatally succeed. 

Or I might have dwelt at great length upon the ope- 
rations of the Jesuits in our Queen’s dominions. We 
might have pointed to the Jesuit college of Clongowes in 
Ireland, or Stoneyhurst in England, and reminded you 
that these institutions are effectively checking the truth 
of God ; they are now, as in the days of Loyola, en- 
croaching on the domain once won to the Reformation.* 

Or we might have fixed your thoughts upon the fact 
that Jesuitism is just the concentrated essence of Popery 
— it is Popery followed out to all its deadly results. True, 
Popes and Papal powers have condemned the system ; 
but it was when it had overshot the mark, and outraged 
_ the moral sense of Christendom ; and we adopt the senti- 
ment in all its extent—‘ What the cream is to the milk, 
what the laudanum is to the poppy, what the alcohol 
is to the grape, or what any extract, essence, or quint- 
essence is to the substance whence it is drawn, that is 
Jesuitism to Popery.” 


But we must close. And what is our defence against 


* See the facts, Overbury, pp. 206-208. 
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the pernicious system which we have sketched? How 
are the people of this land to be preserved from this noxi- 
ous creed? It is importing relics, that we or our chil- 
dren may worship dead men’s bones again. It is rearing 
nunneries, in which, as some dark pages of history tell, 
the worst passions of the human mind may nestle and 
be nursed into strength; and what is our safeguard 
against this—against these—against all the machinations 
of Rome? It is the gospel of the grace of God planted 
in the heart by his Spirit. It isa sound personal religion 
—a thorough conversion of the soul to God, for Popery 

will prove more than a match for every thing but that. 
The exquisite wit of Pascal—the proscriptions of the 
parliament of Paris—the indignant voice of revolted 
Christendom—once cast out the Jesuits. But they rose 
again, they are rising now, and will rise higher still, 
unless checked by weapons of ethereal temper. God 
only knows what is in store for this land of our affec- 
tion ; but this is certain—in England, in Scotland, and 
Ireland, there are thousands at the mercy of Popery, 
because ignorant of the gospel of grace. Would we 
then he patriots? Would we be Christians—would we 
show that we love the souls of those whom Popery is 
deceiving? Then, be it ours to labour, and plead, and 
pray against the system—strong in the conviction that 
we are safe and can be successful only when we 
wield the sword of the Spirit, and hold the shield of 
faith. 

But more than this is needed, if we would do our 
duty to civil liberty, to truth, to conscience, to the 
Word of God—in short, to the temporal and eternal 
interests of man. We have first to inform ourselves 
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precisely regarding the nature of Popery, and Jesuitism 
as we have tried to present it is a compend of the 
whole. When an intelligent basis has thus been laid 
for hostility to the system (which is love to its victims), 
we are to bring every appliance to bear against the great 
object which has roused our nation from its lethargy 
—the bold aggression of Rome. We see some men in 
high places tampering with the Papacy. They are not 
loath to indicate their readiness to abet the machina- 
tions, by conniving at the insolence, of Rome. Men 
who have degraded their own character by acts of base- 
ness which made them a byword to the nation, can 
talk without a blush of not sullying their lips with repeat- 
ing the very charges which history substantiates against 
Rome. But the more on that account should the nation 
be roused to repel the power which threatens to blight all 
that remains among us of the good, the pure, and the 
true. And one path in particular appears to invite this 
nation in this great conflict. She gives liberty of con- 
science to Romanists in Britain—she must demand 
it for Protestants in Italy. She lets Italy send its 
priests to our island—we ought to demand a recipro- 
city, that the Word of God may have free course. 
There can be no doubt that the next convulsion in 
France will cause another in Italy, and Protestants 
should be ready to pour the truth into that degraded 
though lovely land—nay, now, the friends of man 
should band for demanding, in every Christian way, at 
least, that freedom for the truth of God which we con- 
cede to the agents of Rome. This will touch the 
Papacy in one of its most vulnerable points; and only 
when such a course has been resolutely and persever- 
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ingly adopted, will Rome at all regard what is done 
against her. She will assume the meekness of a perse- 
cuted saint, till the storm which her insolence has raised 
shall be laid, and then she will spread her meshes as 
before, unless we demand from her what we concede— 
liberty of thought and of conscience, according to the 
Word of God. There are myriads in Italy who would 
exult were such a measure adopted, and sympathy with 
the spiritually enslaved, as well as duty to the truth, of 
which God on high has made this land so remarkably 
the custodier, demands such a course at our hands. 
There may be international difficulties—we concede 
that there are—but in God’s world there is no evil for 
which there is not a remedy, would men seek out and 
adopt it, and when it is to sweep away that indescribable 
pile of corruption with which Jesuitism has disfigured 
Christendom, and is seeking to disfigure and degrade 
our land, who would not endeavour, by all competent 
means, to see that consummation accomplished ? 


Does any one still ask, Whence this urgency to unmask 
these abominations ? Why drag from the darkness and 
oblivion to which they should be for ever consigned, the 
tenets, the principles, and practices, which may well 
make us blush for our kind? For many reasons,— first, 
Popery is unchangeable, and glories in her immutability. 
She has employed Jesuitism, and its revolting abomina- 
tions, to accomplish her purposes before, and will em- 
ploy them for the same end again. Nay, she is employ- 
ing them at this very hour, at once to check the current 
of God’s truth, and bear down all that would promote it. 
In its intense antagonism to God’s truth, Popery isa 
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scheme which calls for the determined hostility of every 
friend of man. Civil liberty, social purity, glory, honour, 
and immortality, through the Friend of sinners, will all 
perish if Popery prevail. And next, our views of the 
system do not rest upon the evidence of books, or the ab- 
stractions of studious men. We have studied it where it is 
best developed, and most unfettered in its power. We have 
seen its desolations amid the depths of the Swiss valleys, 
where it has succeeded, in some cantons, in degrading a 
most interesting people. We have traced its spiritual 
ravages on the slopes of the Alps, and the summits of the 
Appenines. We have looked with anxious eyes at its do- 
ings throughout the whole of Italy, among the Sabine hills, 
and in savage Calabria, or brutalized Sicily, as well as in 
the Vald’ Arno, in Umbria, and the Campania Felice. We 
have studied its deadly influence in the cloistered con- 
vent as well as in social life—in the grotesque wayside 
oratory as well as the most gorgeous temples in the 
world—the Duomo of Milan—and St Peter’s at Rome, 
where, on high festivals, the Pope is literally adored as a 
god; and our deliberate testimonyis, that every where and 
always Popery is the antagonist of God’s truth—Popery 
is every where and always the deadliest foe of man— 
Popery is every where and always the most resolute ally 
of Satan. All this we say the more earnestly, be- 
cause, when we first began the study of that system in 
those lands, it was with a prepossession in its favour— 
we mean, with hopes that it was not now what our 
fathers felt it to be—a curse, and an intolerable yoke. 
But one by one these hopes expired. They were quenched 
in the deep darkness of the system ; and hence our ap- 
position to the whole—our rooted conviction that the 
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welfare of mankind, in time and for ever, depends on the 
extinction of Popery, and the reclaiming of its victims 
to the truth. | 

May He who has, for his own inscrutable ends, per- 
mitted that system to reign so long, hasten its downfal 
in his own time! Amen. 
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I am very far from questioning this day, what has 
been abundantly shown in the previous Lectures, that 
Popery, considered in many of its most leading as- 
pects, involves absurdities as wild as have been ever 
palmed upon the human understanding. Witness its 
dogmas regarding the Supremacy of the Popé, In- 
{allibility, Transubstantiation and the Mass, Purga- 
tory and Indulgences, the Worship of the Virgin, 
&c. There is, however, a class of Protestants, who 
draw from those absurdities a deeply erroneous and 
perilous conclusion. Can there be reason, they ask, 
for dreading so much a system thus palpably irrational 
and baseless? Admitting it to be hazardous, and pos- 
sibly fatal, to those who have thoroughly embraced it, 
is it not worthier of contempt than of serious alarm, 
viewed in reference to Protestant countries, and to the 
world at large? It might be enough to reply to such 
questions (happily somewhat less in repute at this hour 
than they were a short time ago), that meanwhile; by 
far the largest part of Christendom lies, where our own 
country lay for centuries together, at the feet of Papal 
LECT. XI. 3 
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Rome. It might be enough to answer that, just as sin 
is not the less gigantic and alarming a thing, that it is 
infinitely irrational, so a scheme of Satanic error may, 
in certain aspects of it, be wild and monstrous, and yet, 
as a whole, be the object of justest and deepest dread. 
It might be enough to say, that an Adversary must 
needs be formidable in the highest degree, whose com- 
ing is marked out in the Scriptures, as “after the working 
of Satan, with all power, and all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness.” And in a word, it might be sufficient 
to point to the portentous events which have been pass- 
ing of late years under our very eye. But then what 
are these various facts, but the index to certain elements 
of intrinsic power and strength in the genius of Popery, 
out of which, notwithstanding of all its absurdities, it 
has grown to a form and shape so alarming to the world ? 
It is my business to attempt some brief analysis of those 
elements. We cannot arm ourselves against a danger 
the precise nature and magnitude of which we do nét 
know. We must not only perceive that Popery is 
seriously formidable, but, by reducing that feature of 
character to its component elements, ascertain the true 
nature and extent of the danger, before we can address 
ourselves aright to the duties which are required at our 
hands in reference to it. 

And, first, let me invite your attention to this peculia- 
rity of Romanism,—that from the very nature of the sys- 
tem, it neceSsarily becomes the grand business and duty of 
the whole Romish priesthood, not so much, like Protest- 
ant ministérs, to aim at diffusing Christianityin general, as 
to aim at increasing and extending the dominion of the 
Church of Rome. To perceive aright theimport, the truth, 
and the bearing of this statement, it is necessary to mark 
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carefully the place which the Church, and her authority 
and power, occupy in the Romish system of faith. It 
is not denied, for example, by Romanists, that God is 
the alone primary source of all that truth which must 
be received in order to salvation. But then the Church 
holds the place of infallible interpreter of his will, and 
judge of what his revealed truth is; so that not only 
can you have no security of knowing the truth unless 
you receive it from her mouth, but even should you 
happen to find a part of it without her, you do not 
rightly or savingly believe it, while you do not recognise 
her authority as at least the proximate ground and reason 
of your faith. In like manner, no Romanist denies that 
God is the alone primary source of forgiveness, and grace 
to live a holy life. But then the priesthood of Rome 
are the depositaries and dispensers of these blessings, 
the one of which cannot be obtained without the sacra- 
ment of penance administered, and absolution judicially 
pronounced by a Romish priest, nor the other without 
the sacrament of the mass in like manner administered. 
And thus it follows inevitably, that there can be no 
salvation beyond the pale of the Romish Church; since 
neither the faith of God’s truth, nor the enjoyment of 
his salvation, can-be otherwise reached than through the 
medium of her popes and councils, priests and sacra- 
ments. In short, I know no terms so fit to express the 
position in which the Church of Rome,, by the power 
of her institutions, and the prerogatives of her priest- 
hood, is made to stand with reference to God, as those 
which the divine Redeemer applies to himself—‘* I am 


the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh © 


unto the Father, but by me.” 
Now it is not my business to enlarge in explana- 
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tion of these dogmas, or to evince their contrariety 
to reason and the Word of God. This has been done 
sufficiently in previous Lectures. The purpose for which 
I advert to them is that of grounding this inference 
upon them, that to make men proselytes to the Church 
of Rome, to preach that church, to exalt the authority 
and extend the dominion of that church, necessarily 


_ becomes the very religion, business, life, of every 


Romish priest. For if, on the one hand, you suppose 
him a hypocrite, then does the extension of his 
church’s empire afford him the richest food that ever 
was provided to gratify ambition, nothing less than 
a sort of deification in his very lifetime; while, if you 
suppose him sincere in any sense of the term, then 
is there superadded to all interested motives, a con- 
sideration which will powerfully tend to sanctify them, 


and conceal their baseness from his eyes, namely, that 


the safety of men’s souls depends on their being 
within the particular Church of Rome,—that it is 
irreligion and ruin to be without her pale, piety and 
salvation to be within it, and yield implicit submis- 
sion to her authority. Need I say how very differ- 
ently the case stands with Protestant ministers? Need 
I say that to make a prominent business of gaining men 
over to this or that particular community, is universally 
esteemed among us altogether beside our calling and 
beneath it,—that while the Romanist begins with his 
church, if we speak of ours at all, we end with it? The 
Romanist begins with his quite naturally, for his church 
is with him a sort of God, in her popes and councils 
invested with his infallibility, and in her institutions, 
and. the prerogatives of her priesthood, enjoying and 
exercising his saving power. We, from the character 
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of our principles, just as naturally make ours secondary 


and subordinate. The Romanist necessarily begins with \ 


his church, because her authority is the very ground, 
and only lawful and infallible standard, of all faith to- 
gether. We, rejecting and abhorring every thing of this 
kind with reference to any community or church, of 
course observe a corresponding difference of procedure 
in the character and order of our teaching. I think it 
cannot fail to strike every man, that in this circum- 
stance of contrast, the priesthood of Rome possess an 
engine of vast power for the perpetuating and extending 
of her dominion. We envy them not the advantage. 
But we mark it as a circumstance rendering Popery 
formidable, that from the nature of the system, it must 
needs form the grand study, business, duty of the 
whole mass of the Popish clergy, from the parish priest 
upwards to the sovereign pontiff, to extend the autho- 
rity, and propagate the most peculiar tenets and dogmas 
of the church of Rome. Can we wonder if they have 
become adepts in the calling, and with but too much 
success have prosecuted it in every country and age? 
But I pass to a second circumstance in the strength 
of Popery,—so intimately connected with the former, 
that without impropriety it might have been stated as 
an inference from it, but one which I deem of so much 
importance as to demand a’separate consideration: I 
refer to that peculiar wnity which, in the midst of many 


differences of sentiment that we should deem funda- 


mental, and incompatible with unity, nevertheless marks 
the entire communion of the Church of Rome all over 
the world. Let it not be imagined that we are here 
conceding to that church the unity which she is accus- 
tomed to boast as one of the evidences in support of her 
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claims. If by unity be meant that which alone is wor- 
thy of being desired by a Christian church under the 
name, the unity not only of external communion, but of 
sentiment also and feeling in all essential matters o 
faith, then the whole history of the Romish Chure 
gives the lie to her boast of unity in that sense of th 
‘ term. Nay, with regard even to matters of the last im 

portance belonging to outward order, such as the sea 

of the infallible authority itself, it is well known that _ 
the most serious and interminable differences prevail. | 
But while we thus deny the claim to unity in the scrip- | 
tural sense of the word, there is one point of their sys- | 
tem on which Romanists are universally agreed, a point 
which from its nature cannot fail of being viewed by 
them as more fundamental than every other, which by 
itself is enough to secure and to account for an undi- 

vided external communion, and which tends necessarily 
to produce a perfect, and to Protestants most formidable 
unity every where of effort and of operation,—I allude 
to the same point which was touched on in the former 
head—the exclusive authority, and supreme and all but 
divine powers and prerogatives of the Church of Rome. 

- United as they are to a man, in holding that all saving 
truth and grace are, bound up with that community, it 
thus comes to pass, that the authority of the Church is 
viewed by them as practically the most essential and 
fundamental of all truths, and the preserving of her 
unity and extending of her dominion, the most sacred 
and indispensable of all duties. And thus, you will 
observe, is there a point and bond of union fixed and 
cemented, of the strongest imaginable kind, a bond 
which our Protestant principles forbid our desiring, and 
prevent our being able to enjoy, and which secures not 
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a mere apparent or external unity, but, amidst many 
differences on other points, a most sincere and cordial 
harmony and co-operation in this grand matter of the 
advancement of the Church’s empire. Did Romanists, 
like Protestants, hold the truth as it stands in God’s 
Word, to be supreme, the Church and its authority and 
institutions subordinate, then would difference of senti- 
ment in matters of fundamental truth split them, as it 
splits us, into different communities; for then would 
they feel bound to abandon the Church, rather than 
sacrifice the truth. But believing the Church’s autho- 
rity, as they do, to be the very standard of truth and 
ground of faith, they thus inevitably come to regard 
every thing as of minor importance compared with this 
of the Church’s authority and power. Their feeling is, 
that, come of particular truths what may, the Church, 
the very fountain of truth, and dispenser of salvation, 
must never be split. In short, the whole mass of the 
Romish priesthood are thus, by the operation of one 
simple principle, indissolubly leagued and banded to~ 
gether as one man, in pursuit of one grand object of 
universal agreement, engrossing interest, and supreme 
and overwhelming magnitude, the advancement of the 
dominion of the Church of Rome. He must be blind 
indeed who does not see in this unity a mighty engine 
for the dissemination of Popery,—who does not see what 
abundance of mental and physical resources, what con- 
centration of effort, what rapidity of communication, what 
fulness and certainty of information, what prudence and 
secrecy of counsel, what decision and celerity of action, — 
what manifold and formidable strength and power, must 
result from a combination of men so vast in their num- 
bers, so thoroughly trained and educated for the prose- 
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cution of one particular object, so leagued and bound 
together in pursuing it, and so ranged and organized and 
marshalled as are the clergy of the Church of Rome. 

I have said that our Protestant principles forbid our 
desiring, and would not suffer us though we did desire, 
to follow the example of this unity. Believing, as we 
do, that the external Church is altogether subordinate 
to the truth as it lies in God’s Word, you will easily see 
that separation will from time to time become with us 
a duty which we owe to the supremacy of the truth. 
Often, indeed, by the abuse of a correct principle, it will 
be imagined to be a duty where it really is not. And 
thus, till the arrival of those days of superior light and 
purity which we are taught to anticipate, may we expect 
that the Protestant Church will present an aspect in 
regard of external unity, poor and miserable in compari- 
son of the mighty worldly empire of Rome. They, 
indeed, have their different parties; but they are parties 
not only within the pale of the Church, but devoted to 
her interests in general. We, on the contrary, are split 
into different communities, having not only little inter- 
course together, but often opposing each other with 
too bitter hostility. ‘Not only,” says an American 
volume, published some years ago under the title of 
‘* Foreign Conspiracy against the Liberties of the United 
States,”—“‘ Not only are each of the Protestant sects 
deprived of foreign aid; they are weak collectively, in 
having no common bond of union among themselves, so 
far as political action is concerned. The mutual jealou- 
sies of the different sects have hitherto prevented this, 
and it is a weakness boasted of by Catholics, and of 
which advantage is, and ever will be taken while the 
unnatural estrangement lasts. Catholics have boasted 
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that they can play off one sect against another ; for in 
the petty controversies that divide the contending par- 
ties, the pliable conscience of the Jesuit enables him to 
throw the weight of his influence on either side as his 
interest may be,—the command of his superiors, and the 
alleged good of the Church, (that is the power of the 
priesthood, ) being paramount to all other considerations.” 
But intimately connected with both these elements of 
power, stands a third—the Celibacy of the Romish Clergy. 
It is not my province to dwell either on the unscrip- 
tural character, or the fearfully immoral tendency of 
this part of the Popish system. It is mine simply to 
show, what a very few words will be sufficient to evince, 
that scarcely was ever an engine of power devised with 
more consummate skill than that rule, by which, under 
colour of the sanctity and celestial character of the sacred 
office, marriage is forbidden to the clergy of the Church 
of Rome. We have just seen how the doctrine of that \ 
church makes provision for engaging the energies of a 
vast and united priesthood in the extension of her em- 
pire. Now we have to look at a rule of her discipline, 
by means of which those energies are indefinitely multi- 
plied, and far more thoroughly concentrated. Here 
we behold all those channels which would. otherwise 
have drawn off a portion of the affections, anxieties, 
time, attention, and efforts of the priesthood, closed up, 
and the whole turned into the one grand channel of the 
propagation of Romanism. From the nature of the 
system, indeed, it was necessary that the entire affections 
and feelings of its ministers should be swallowed up in 
one ruling passion of devotedness to their church’s service. y 
Having to discharge duties and claim prerogatives of a 
nature most peculiar, it was requisite they should be in- 
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ured to feelings and habits totally different from those of 
other men. Having to claim a position with relation to 
their fellow-creatures all but divine, it would have been 
utterly unsuitable that they should enter into bonds that 
would have placed them ona level with their slaves. 
Having, like a sort of gods, to dispense pardon to their 
fellow-sinners, and for that purpose to demand of them 
a disclosure of their most secret thoughts, it was neces- 
sary they should not be tempted to an abhorrence of this 
worse than Eastern despotism, by the thought of one 
day being compelled to exercise, or see it exercised on 
their own flesh and blood. It was requisite, in short, 
that by some means or other, at whatever cost of violence 
to nature, they should be an order of men separated in 
_ the most marked and peculiar manner from all the world 
besides ; having as little as possible community of inte- 
_rest and sympathy of feeling with those they were to 
govern; having none dependent on.them whose interests 
might interfere with the single-hearted prosecution of 
the grand object ; prepared, in a word, and fitted for 
concentrating on that object their whole time, attention, 
feelings, talents, and energies. 

“The Pope,” says Mr M‘Gavin, speaking of the first 
introduction of priestly Celibacy into our own island, and 
the strong opposition which was there made to it, “ the 
Pope prevailed at last, as he did in almost every other 
scheme which he tried for the advancement of his own 
power, and the enslaving of the human race. He found — 
that the clergy were never sufficiently devoted to his ser- 
vice, never enough detached from the ties of kindred and 
country, while they were allowed to form conjugal con- 
nections, and enjoy the endearments of afamily. When 
he had prevailed upon them to relinquish all these, they © 
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became like men who had no particular interest in one 
country more than another. They were then the fit 
agents of His Holiness, for promoting the honour and 
the interests of the see of Rome, in all parts of the 
world. Hundreds and thousands of them were saddled 
upon the nations of Europe, having scarcely any com- 
mon interest with the people of those nations, and whose 
daily business it was to oppress and impoverish them 
under the pretext of promoting the glory of God, and 
of the holy Catholic Church.” I cannot help adding 
what has strongly pressed itself on my mind, that in this 
foully unnatural, though skilful device—in this estrange- 
ment of so vast a body of men from all community of 
feeling and interest with the rest of the world, we have 
not only the secret of much of their power, but the secret 
also of much of their willingness to descend to means 
for the accomplishing of their ends, so unnaturally base, 
considering the sacred character and profession of the 
men, that but for the irrefragable evidence of facts they 
would be incredible, and accordingly are ever and anon 
practically disbelieved, and accounted slanders, even by 
the intelligent and well-informed in Protestant com- 
munities. One is scarce surprised even at the horrors 
of the Inquisition, when*it is borne in mind that it took 
its rise with a class of men, so separated from all their — 
kind in interest and feelings and habits, as the order 
of the Dominican Friars. 

But I would point your attention to a fourth engine 
of Romish power, formidable in the last degree, not 
only to deluded Romanists, but to Protestants and the 
world at large—I refer to what has already been exa- 
mined in this series of Lectures under another aspect of 
it, the doctrine of auricular Confession. Of course I \ 
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have nothing to do with the unscriptural and flagitious 
character of this doctrine, any more than of the rule of 
Celibacy. It falls within my province simply as an en- 
; gine of power. Now there are two principal ways in 
which this doctrine of the laying open of the most secret 
sins to a priest operates powerfully to the perpetuating 
and extending of the empire of the Church of Rome. 
The one is that, by becoming acquainted with the pri- 
vate opinions, feelings, and circumstances of vast num- 
bers of individuals and of families, the priesthood are 
enabled to use their power and direct their resources, 
with a prudence, an efficiency, and an exactness of 
adaptation to existing circumstances, to which I believe 
that even the most energetic of political governments 
does not afford a parallel. No where is Lord Bacon’s 
maxim, that Knowledge is Power, more thoroughly ap- 
plicable than in the government of mankind. If you 
look to civil governments, for example, you find that it 
is not so much on the amount of their physical force 
that their efficiency depends, as on the intimacy and ac- 
curacy of their acquaintance with the opinions and cir- 
cumstances of the people, qualifying them for directing 
whatever strength they possess with prudence, and ap- 
plying it with effect. And thus it is that the power of 
all civil government, especially in free countries, is ne- 
cessarily confined within very narrow limits; for the 
abhorrence with which in such countries every thing like 
a system of prying into the feelings and private affairs 
of the people is regarded, prevents the knowledge of the 
ruler from passing beyond a certain point ; and obliging 
him, as it does, to trust to external and often deceitful 
indications, frequently lands him in the commission of 
mistakes that shake his power to its foundation. But 
14 
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here is a government altogether peculiar and unique, 
which, by the simple artifice of assuming a spiritual 
name, and professing to have nothing in view but the 
eternal welfare of mankind, contrives, without exciting 
any general suspicion or abhorrence, to enter, not into 
the houses only, or the affairs, but into the very thoughts 
and hearts of men ; arrogates, as if it were God him- 
self, an indefeasible right to have them laid open to its 
inspection ; and in this manner secures for itself such an 
amazing knowledge of the characters, designs, and cir- 
cumstances, not only of its own immediate subjects, but 
through them of others, that an amount of physical 
strength a hundredfold greater, but wielded with in- 
ferior knowledge and skill, will be found practically and 
at the long-run far less influential over human affairs. 
We Protestants, indeed, are with the utmost difficulty 
_~ brought to believe that this engine of power can to any 
great extent be made practically available,—in other 
words, that intelligent Roman Catholics will submit 
themselves to so degrading a bondage as that of Confes- 
sion. It is important, however, to bear in mind, that 
as the female mind in the Romish Church is a field 
where the priest rules with the most despotic sway, so 
it is and must ever be the peculiar office of mothers to 
implant those principles and form those habits on which 
the character of the future man depends, and the tone 
of which, in the vast majority of instances, no force of 
circumstances in after life is able to change. Mr Crow- 
ley, who was formerly a student in the College of May- 
nooth, says, in his “ Thoughts on the Emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics,”—“ Long before children are sent 
to confession, they are taught by their parents and others 
to respect and dread the priest. Confession, and espe- 
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cially confirmation, afford him the best opportunities 
that can be, and which he very rarely neglects, to make 
the deepest impressions on their tender minds. And 
his occasional admonitions and threatenings, together 
with the discourses and examples of priest-ridden or 
credulous people, are in general sufficient to prevent 
those impressions from being afterwards either effaced 
or weakened.” 
But this leads me to the other principal means by 
which Confession tends to the indefinite extending of the 
/ Popish dominion. You can have no difficulty in perceiv - 
ing, that whatever shall have the effect of so rivetting the 
influence of the priest over the people, as to place at his 
command their talents, labours, property, and individual 
influence, must needs form an engine of fearful power 
for the accomplishing of whatever object he may have 
set his heart upon. Now, there are many things in 
Popery which go to place the laity in the hands, and at 
the mercy of the priesthood ; or rather, to speak more 
properly, the whole system is constructed with this view. 
Had time admitted, we might have dwelt here on the 
whole gigantic scheme of the Popish Sacraments, show- 
ing how Rome, first coiling herself round her victim in 
his infant baptism, thereafter maintains her grasp of 
‘him throughout life, by means of confirmation, pen- 
ance, marriage, the mass; rivets it more firmly than 
ever, by extreme unction, in his death; and, with mas- 
terly skill and power, contrives to retain it, by her pur- 
gatory, even in the darkness of the unseen eternal world. 
Let Confession suffice, however, for a single specimen of 
sacramental influence and power: anda sentence here is 
enough. Can he who is master of the secrets of his neigh- 
bour’s heart, fail of being master of his actions and whole 
16 
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conduct? Where is the man that will dare deny any 
thing, time, money, labour, influence, to that Confessor 
who is privy to sins he would rather die than the world 
should know; who has his character, and family, and 
all that is most dear to him, in his hands; to whom, in 
a word, by the very act of acknowledging him in the 
office of Confessor, he has, in*the most solemn manner, 
yielded up his judgment and will, his reputation in this 
world, and his hopes and prospects for the next ?* 

But I think you will get at a jifth great element in 
Rome’s strength, and one that will lead forward to others, 
if you bear in mind the confessed importance, yea in a 
sense necessity, of arriving at Certainty in the things 
which imeolve our everlasting welfare. The blessed 
God has made provision for this in his Word, as carried 
home to the consciences and hearts of his people by the 
Holy Ghost—so that they can say, “ we believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living 
God”—“ we know that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding, that we may know him 
that is true: and we are in him that is true, even in his 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal 
life.” I have said—provision for this certain faith, in 
the Word, as carried home by the Holy Ghost. And I 
pray you to observe, that the necessity of the Spirit's 


* In a published course of lectures delivered at Glasgow fiiteen 
years ago, the author gave one on “The formidable character cf 
Popery—its present aspect in relation to thi: country—the duty of 
Protestants.’ He has used the freedom of transferr:'ns a portion 
of that lecture to the preceding pages, without very much altera- 
tion,—as the volume is now out of print; and although it is about to 
be republished, he declined allowing his lecture to be included in 
the new edition, as a large part of the matter was inapplicable to 
the present times. 
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grace to the certainty of which we speak, is so far fromm 
being opposed to the sufficiency of Scripture as the rulé 
of faith and life, that it were simply to impugn the whole 
doctrine of the depravity of man, to affirm that any ez- 
ternal teaching whatever can supersede the necessity of 
the inward grace and teaching of the Holy Ghost. 
True, there is more than enough in the historical and 
other evidences of Scripture, to silence the infidel, and 
render all men inexcusable who neglect and refuse the 
salvation which it reveals. Nevertheless, in order to the 
fulland infallible certainty of faith, there must go along 
with the external Word, that inward grace of the Divine 
Spirit, which alas! too few are found desirous to enjoy. 

Well, at this point and in these circumstances, Rome 
steps in; and, finding men strangers to the true 
certainty arising from the Spirit’s grace accompanying 
the ‘Word, she makes offer to them of a substitute cer- 
tainty, or something that looks lke certainty—this 
being her profoundly skilful method of proposing it. 
First she takes the infidel’s ground; tries to shake 
the independent authority of Scripture by all the usual 
eavils and sophistries of scepticism ; and then, when by 
this means, together with exaggerated statements of the 
disunion and divisions of Protestants, she has succeeded 
in making the mind a blank and void as regards any 
positive faith—watching her opportunity, she with proud 
confidence propounds the authority of her Cherch, so 
wonderfully bound and knit together, and for so many 


. ages supreme over Christendom. Upon much the 


same principle on which nations have so often been 

found willing to court the rule of a despot, as in prefer- 

ence to the wild confusion of anarchy, the stratagem suc- 

ceeds with vast numbers of minds of a certain class ; the 
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spurious certainty; so called, is embraced; and Rome, 
with far greater “certainty,” clasps her victim from that 
hour forth. But then there is another very large class of 
mankind, whom, in the same hour, she contrives to se- 
cure, less thoroughly, yet quite sufficiently for all her 
leading ends. I mean the sceptical class (found to so 
fearful an extent in countries like France), who, wel- 
coming and embracing Rome’s arguments up to the 
point of infidelity, refuse, indeed? to embrace her reli- 
gion in their hearts, and yet make cordial choice of the 
profession of it, and are ready to lend it the whole in- 
fluence and power they possess, as on the whole prefer- 
able in their eyes to the disavowal of all religion toge-~ 
ther. They prefer to this a profession of Romanism, 
even for themselves, and their own comfort and peace 
in their sins; but they very decidedly prefer it for their 
wives and families, for the safety of their property, and 
the public peace. And, if such men happen to be 
Rulers, they generally proceed farther to court Rome, 
become her abject slaves, and lend their entire power to 
the advancement of her empire, as the best and readiest 
method of keeping their own subjects under control. 
Perhaps, after a time, they find Popery too much for 
them ; and their policy recoiling on their own heads, 
they fall out for a season with the tyranny of Rome— 
as in the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Popish 
courts of Europe, in the last century. But again the 
wiles of Popery, and the principles of our fallen nature, 
carry it over this temporary disgust; and Rome is wel- 
comed back again, and again caressed and trusted for 
the same low and unworthy ends, to rivet her power 
faster than ever over the mind of the entire community. 

But this notice of the substitution of a spurious cer- 
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tainty for the true, Jeads me, before going further with 
the strength of Romanism, to invite you for a little into 
a kindred field of thought—The tenets of Popery a de- 
ceitful COUNTERFEIT of the great truths of Scripture— 
thoroughly kindred, because it will presently appear that, 
independently of any light which from this field may 
be cast upon the falsehood and wickedness of Romanism, 
its peculiar character as a counterfeit, is intimately and 
vitally connected with its vast Influence and Power. 

I begin, what must of course be a very rapid outline 
indeed, with Rome’s counterfeit of the saints of God. 
If you glance at the opening of any of the apostolic 
Kpistles, you see at once who the saints truly are— 
even all, without exception, who belong to Christ,—who 
are his genuine friends,—the “‘ members of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his bones ”—‘‘ washed, and sancti- 
fied, and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.” One of the Epistles is addressed 
‘to the saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faith- 
ful in Christ Jesus;” another “ to the saints and faith- 
ful brethren in Christ which are at Colosse;” a third 
“to the church of God which is at Corinth, to them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, 
with all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Jhrist our Lord;” and the Epistle to the Romans is 
addressed “to all that be in Rome, beloved of God, 
called to be saints.” But who are the saints according 
to Papal Rome? Why, a select and favoured class of 
Christians, taken forth from all the rest, canonized by 
the Pope, turned into demi-gods and objects of posthu- 
mous worship; while the mass of the people are in 
effect set free from the whole obligations and responsi- 
bilities of saints by the skilful appropriation of the 
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name to this special class, who, not content with being 
saved themselves, have been made to occupy the place 
of co-saviours with Christ of others. Most men, how- 
ever, being perfectly content to dispense with such 
honours, —well satisfied to find they can escape hell 
without aspiring to saintship, are but too willing to have 
their place among the more vulgar mass, and ‘‘ mind 
earthly things.” Meanwhile, the saints of God are 
thoroughly and effectually extruded from the whole 
system—Rome’s only saints being those unreal demi- 
gods, of whom her Council of Trent declares that they | 
are to be “ venerated, adored, worshipped ”—the words | 
of the Trentine Catechism. | 
Or, passing from the saints themselves to the ground 
of ther acceptance and hope before G'od, an apostle will 
express this to us in a single word, “‘ The blood.of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin ”—or the pro- 
phet Isaiah, ‘‘ He shall justify many, for he shall bear 
their iniquities”—or the Revelation of John, “They 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb ; therefore are they before the throne of 
God.” But will not Rome immediately send forth from 
the voices of a hundred choristers her ‘ Christe eleison ” 
(Christ have mercy upon us)—‘“ O Lamb of God that 
takest away the sin of the world, have mercy upon us ?” 
Ah! it is but a profoundly deceitful counterfeit to en- 
snare, in place of an open denial to shock and alarm. 
The same mass from whose bewitching music that 
““Aonus Dei” has resounded, shall assure us that thedeath 
of the Lamb can save no man,—that Christ must, again 
and again and again, be brought down from heaven to 
earth, and offered up on that altar, soul, body and divinity, 
by the priests of Rome, for remission of sins. Is it 
es 
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written in Scripture, “Say not in thine heart, who shali 
ascend into heaven, that is to bring Christ down from 
above,” as if to suffer and die over again,—as if that 
word were not true, “ When he had by himself purged 
our sins, he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high”—and that word, “ There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus ”— 
and that word, “By one offering he hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified” —and that word, 
“ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect ? it is God that justifieth ; who is he that con- 
demneth ? it is Christ that died, yea rather that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us?” ‘I profess,” swears every _ 
priest of Rome in the Creed of Pope Pius IV., “ that 
in the mass is offered unto God a true, proper, and pro- 
‘ Pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead.” Who, 
pray, is most the Saviour, the Priest that offers the vic- 
tim, or the still inadequate Victim which he offers,—the 
Priest that even makes the victim, places him on the | 
altar, sacrifices him, or the still never sufficiently sac- 
rificed Victim and Lamb he pretends and presumes 
¢ to offer? Christ the ground of the saint’s and of the 
sinner's hope? Whence, then, those innumerable satis- 
factions and expiations beside? And why must expia- 
tory purgatorial fires even yet await to complete what 
is after all wanting ? so that it turns out in the end, that 
the death of Christ was but a convenient pedestal on 
which to elevate pope and priests and deified men, to a 
place where they might be able to satisfy for the sins of 
their fellow-men, and co-operate with the Son of God 
sin meriting heaven and eternal life for them. “Asa 
single drop of Christ’s blood,” says the Maynooth class- 
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book, “was sufficient for the redemption of the sins of the 
whole world ”—O profoundly convenient counterfeit of 
the merit of Christ’s sacrifice!—“ there remainsan infinite 
hoard of his merits at the disposal of the -Church for the 
service of her children.” Well might the infidel Pope ex- 
claim—“ how lucrative for us that fable of Jesus Christ!” 

Or do we pass from the saints themselves to their holi- 
ness? J stay not to notice the counterfeit of its origin 
and basis—the opus operatum of an outward baptism, 
substituted for “ the washing of regeneration and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” But observe the matier 
of it. There is no difficulty in seeing what is the stan- 
dard and matter of Christian holiness according to the 
Scriptures—even a gracious conformity to the law of 
God, as it is written, “I will put my Spirit within you, 
and will cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them”—“T will put my law 
in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts”’— 
“This is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments ; and his commandments are not grievous.” But 
all this, according to Rome, is but a second-rate sanctity. 
The holiness of the saints lies mainly, according to her, 
in the observance of those loftier ‘‘ evangelical counsels,” 
“counsels of perfection,” perpetual celibacy, voluntary po- 
verty, and monastic obedience—counsels these, observe, 
not aws,—counsels, not absolutely essential to be observ- 
ed, but only the more meritorious on that account, when 
one is disposed to be so wise and good as of his own 
accord to comply with them.—Says the Lord Jesus, 
“When ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, we are unprofitable servants, we 
have done that which was our duty to do.” But 
Rome affirms her saints do a great deal more than is 
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commanded them, and, far from being unprofitable ser- 
vants, merit heaven, not for themselves only, but their 
humbler neighbours too. I find the saints of Scripture 
crying out, while they wash the feet of Christ with 
their tears, ‘“‘ Behold I am _ vile”’—*“ enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified ”—“ for thy name’s sake, 
O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for it is great.” How 
different Rome’s saints must have been! In the com- 
mon Missal I read, ‘* Grant that by the merits and death 
of St Nicholas, we may be delivered from eternal flames.” 
—Says the holy Scripture,‘ Be ye blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of God without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom shine ye as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life.” 
Says Rome, if thou wouldst reach true sanctity, go owt 
of the midst of that nation—retire from society—im - 
mure thyself within the walls of a cloister.—Says our 
Lord, “If any man will come after me let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” Says 
‘“‘the mother and mistress of all churches,” it is by no 
means indispensable for the common sort of disciples to 
rise to this: it may be enough that they do penance, 
and live a decent live, and sign themselves with the 
eross from day to day. But then, happily, other 
disciples shall go far beyond it, and deny themselves 
in things God never required at their hands, and 
wear hair shirts, and scourge themselves wellnigh to 
death, and starve out a miserable existence as patiently 
as a Hindoo devotee; and for the sake of their super- 
abundant sanctity, a much lower style of living shall suf- 
fice for the common sort, and they also, with the friendly 
\ aid of purgatorial fires, shall reach heaven in the end. 
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Or look, I pray you, from the holiness of the saints, 
to what Scripture calls their “sens not unto death,” — 
meaning, of course, not sins undeserving of death, for 
“the wages of sin,” universally, ‘is death” (Rom. 
vi. 23), but sins of remaining infirmity and corruption, 
washed away in the blood of the Lamb, and which thus 
shall not actually issue in the second death. Behold 
these sins, in Rome’s creed, changed into “‘venial sins,” 
that is, sins not deserving eternal death; behold them 
made the ground of an infinite distinction between sins 
that merit only a temporary punishment (of which their 
divines give the example of the stealing of a very small 
sum of money,*) and “ mortal sins,” that is, sins which 
deserve hell! ‘* What does mortal sin deserve?” it is 
asked in the French Catechism (which also in another 
place ranks eating flesh on Fridays and Saturdays 
under that head) “Ans. Eternal misery. Q. What 
does venial sin deserve? A. Temporal punishment in 
this and the other world.” This is one of the most 
moderate and cautious of the Romish Catechisms, the 
one which was authorized and published with great 


* “The theft of one penny is only a venial sin, ex parvitate mate- 
rie—from the smallness of the matter.”—Dens’ Theol. vol. i. In- 
the Moral Theology of Bailly, a French ecclesiastic,—given in to 
the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, as a text-book used 
in the Theological class of the College of Maynooth, the following 
passage occurs :— 

“ Q. How great must be the quantity of the thing stolen, in order 
. to constitute the theft a mortal sin ? 

“ A, The quantity cannot easily be determined, since nothing has 
been decided on the point either in natural, divine, or human law. 
Some are of opinion that the quantity necessary for the maintenance 
of an individual for one day, in a manner suitable to his station in 
the world, is sufficient to make the theft a mortal sin. Others 
think that it requires a quantity which, every thing considered, in- 
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solemnity, in the time of Napoleon, for the use of the 
Romish churches of France, bearing upon it the im- 
primatur of the Pope’s Legate, the mandate of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and finally the decree of the Emperor. 
Or look we to the spiritual dignities and privi- 
leges of the saints? According to the Scriptures, they 
are “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people ”—they are ‘kings and priests 
unto God even the Father.” Behold their “royal 
priesthood” cunningly changed into the dominion of an 
order of men who, by a word, can turn a piece of bread 
into the Person of the living God—a kingdom that in- 
deed, and a priesthood too, without a parallel! Are 
the saints graciously acknowledged by God, in Scrip- 
ture, as his “ Aerttage’’—“ neither,” writes Peter in one 
of his Epistles, ‘“‘as being lords over God’s heritage,” 
—his cleros, the word is in the original, that is, his lot, 
portion, heritage,‘ but being ensamples to the flock?” 
But the cleros of God, according to Rome, is the Clergy 
—‘ lords over God’s Clergy” is the Douay version of 
the passage; and certainly we will not dispute with 


flicts a grievous injury on our neighbour, and deprives him of some- 
thing particularly useful, A loss, however, whichin respect of one, 
a rich man for instance, is slight—in respect of a poor man may be 
considered heavy. The same quantity in all thefts cannot there- 
fore be assigned as constituting the subject-matter of mortal sin.” 

It is worthy of being added, in connection with these despic- 
able things, that when Dr Anglade, the professor of moral theo- 
logy, who had for years been lecturing the students in Bailly’s 
treatises, was asked by the Commissioners, “ Do you conceive that 
there is any peculiar character that belongs to the views that were 
taken of moral theology by the Jesuits 2” he replied, “‘ I think not ; 
if there is any thing which is called lax principles of morality, J 
am sure Bailly is free from them.’’—Appendix to the 8th Report, 
PeiThs 
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them about the word, provided—but will they concede 
that ?—it be understood that God’s clergy, ‘ heritage,” 
in the passage, are identical with “ the flock,” in place 
of being severed as far as the poles asunder from them, 
in Rome’s deified priesthood, upon the one hand, and 
degraded laity, upon the other. Are the saints in union 
with their living Head, according to the Scriptures, in- 
fallibly secure, “kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation?” Behold Rome’s substitute for 
this most blessed privilege, in infallible Popes and 
Councils—infallible Councils and Popes, the base 
counterfeit of all such precious words as these, “ I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee”—‘ This is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing’—‘ I give unto 
my sheep eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hand!” 

Or look, again, at the saints’ spiritual worship, of which 
itis written, “Weare the circumcision, who worship God 
in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh”—and again, ‘‘ God is a spirit, 

and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ See this humble yet exalted worship 
counterfeited in the witcheries of a carnal service, to 
which painting, and music, and architecture, are made 
each to lend its highest fascinations; and men are soothed 
into the dream that they are spiritual and devout, be- 
cause their senses are regaled, and their natural emo- 
tions are wrought up to the highest pitch, and they 
have resigned themselves to what an old artist, entering 
some time ago the Pope’s chapel at Rome, termed the 
‘“‘divine sensation!” Spiritual worship? Is not the 
saints’ communion with Christ in the Supper—that holy 
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spiritual participation of Him whereof no unregenerate 
soul is capable—turned into an act as much within the 
reach of a scandalous profligate, as of the holiest be- 
liever? Christ’s body and blood “ bruised by the teeth 
of the faithful ”—-were the words which poor Berenger, 
in the eleventh century, was compelled to subscribe by 
order of Gregory VII.! 

Or look a moment at the heaven-born charities of the 
saints—see their brotherly mutual confession of faults, 
withdrawn from the stage, and in Rome’s necromancy 
reappearing in the confession of the most secret sins 
into the ear of a priest as of a god; and _ their blessed 
intercessions of love for one another and for all men, 
linked to Christ’s merit and offered in his only name— 
reappearing in intercessions of mediation and merit, 
placed alongside of Christ’s, and offered for the dead 
as well as for the living. 

Or look at Rome’s counterfeit of those humble pas- 
tors and teachers of the saints, of whom the Lord said, 
‘< Be not ye called masters, for one is your master, even 
Christ,’—and who'say of themselves, “not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your 
joy; for by faith ye stand”’—“ the elders which are 
among you I exhort, who am also an elder”—“ we preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.” See these Ministers 
changed into the Masters and Lords of the Church— 
these Pastors into sacrificing and mediating Priests— 
these Teachers into gods, before whom the people must 
say “the confiteor” on their bended knees! 

Or glance at the unchanging standard of the saints 
faith and life, whereof it is written, ‘¢ sanctify them 
through thy truth, thy word is truth’—* profitable for 
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doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” See its 
evidences counterfeited and burlesqued, in Rome’s lying 
legends placed side by side with its miracles; and 
its subject-matter counterfeited and poisoned, at once in 
the mingling of apocryphal fables with its sacred pages, 
and in the placing on the same level with it, and as 
essential to the discovery of its sense and meaning, of an 
unknown gigantic mass of documents, not capable of 
being even handled, much less read and understood and 
harmonized. 

But Rome, not content with all this, counterfeits yet 
further the supreme dominion of the Lord of the saints, 
their vital union to his person, and that solemn verity, 
“neither is there salvation in any other; for there 1s 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.” The Lord Christ’s dominion she 
counterfeits in the supremacy of his pretended Vicar and 
Vicegerent—“ receive the tiara adorned with the triple 
crown, and know that thou art the Father of Princes 
and of Kings, the Ruler of the World upon earth, the 
Vicar of our Saviour Jesus Christ.”* The union of the 
saints to his person, she changes into the yielding of an 
implicit submission to the See of Rome. The divine 
simplicity of that word, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” she turns into—submit 
to the Church of Rome, and you are safe. She turns 
the solemn truth that out of Christ there is no salva- 
tion, into the dogma that there is none out of that com- 
munity of which the Pope is the head. Writes Dr 


* The words addressed to the Roman Pontifis at their Corona- 
tion. 
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Wiseman—“ The Catholic Church is as a city to which 
avenues lead from every side, towards which men 
may travel from any quarter by the most diversified 
roads,—by the thorny and rugged ways of strict in- 
vestigation,—by the more flowery paths of sentiment 
and feeling ; but, arrived at its precincts, all find that 
there is but one door to the sheep-fold,—narrow and 
low, perhaps, and causing flesh and blood to stoop as it 
passes in. They may wander about its outskirts; they 
may admire the goodliness of its edifices and its bul- 
warks ; but they cannot be its denizens and children, if 
they enter not by that one gate of absolute uncondi- 
tional submission to the teaching of the Church.” 
Fearful counterfeit of Christ and his words, “ I am 
the door”—“ Strive to enter in at the strait gate’”— 
“© Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be my disciple!” 

Nay, Rome, rising yet higher in blasphemous preten- 
sion, does not want her counterfeit of the very Unity and 
moral Government of the God of the saints. His unity 
she counterfeits in an ever-repeated and chanted “ Credo 
in unum Deum’—*I believe in one God, the Father’ 
Almighty.” Meanwhile, innumerable creatures are in- 
vested with His most inalienable functions, attributes, 
actions, worship. What comes of the unity thus set 
forth in Scripture, “ I am Jehovah, that is my name; 
and my glory will I not give to another”—* There is 
none good but one, that is God”—‘“ Thou only art 
holy’”—*“ The Lord, whose name is Jealous, is a jeal- 
ous God”—what comes of it in the worship of “ the 
Queen of angels” and “ Mistress of the world ;” in the 
functions and powers of “the Most Holy Father” at 
Rome; in his “unlocking the treasures” of the Divine 
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mercy to sinners, and telling the very years by which 
he, “‘the Good Father,” is pleased to shorten the tor- 
ment of souls in the unseen world; in the powers, 
indeed, of the entire Romish priesthood, judicially ab- 
solving from guilt after confession to them of the most 
secret sins—and first bringing down the Son of God to 
the earth, and then offering Him up to the Father for . 
remission of sins of the living and of the dead? As 
for the moral Government of God, what is the entire 
fabric of the Papal power—what the Pope's dispensing 
with oaths and divine laws—what the Inquisition, with 
the whole infernal machinery for detecting, judging, 
and avenging even to death, the most latent heresies, but 
a frightful caricature and counterfeit of the government 
of the unseen adorable God ?—as Pope Clement VILI., 
aud his cardinals, in a letter to Charles VI., once throw~ 
ing off for a moment even the thin disguise, said, “ As: 
there is only one God in heaven, so there cannot, and: 
there ought not to be, but one God on earth!” 

But | must bring these specimens to a close. Does 
Scripture tell of the stingless and peaceful death of the 
saints—‘“ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; and the 
strength of sin is the law; but thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 
Rome inserts her purgatory in place of that stingless 
death—her state of torture which simply is not hell, 
for “ blessedare the dead that die in the Lord from hence- 
forth,’—her priestly viaticwm for that one passport to 
heaven, “‘ washed, and sanctified, and justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our Ged.” 
And in a word, (for it is manifest that the entire “ mys- 
tery of godliness” is forged and counterfeited in the 
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“mystery of iniquity,”) Rome counterfeits the very 
heaven of the saints, whereof our Lord said, “ Father, 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my glory which 
thou hast given me,’—of which holy men of old sang, 
‘whom have I in heaven but thee?” But the heaven 
of Popery is as full of gods and goddesses as there are 
canonized saints, to share thus frightfully with the Fa- 
ther and with the Son the homage and affection of the 
Church (I quote a prayer found in the forefront of each 
of the four volumes of the Roman Breviary, the Prayer- 
Book of the Romish priesthood)—“ To the most holy 
and undivided Trinity, to the humanity of our cruci- 
fied Lord Jesus Christ, to the fruitful purity of the 
most blessed and most glorious, and ever virgin Mary, 
and to the whole body of all the saints, be eternal praise, 
honour, power, and glory, from every creature, and to 
us the remission of all sins, through infinite ages of ages. 
Amen.”* 

I observed, in entering on this rapid outline, that, 


* This is one of the most unblushing pieces of polythezsm to be any 
where found on record. It occurs in a sort of preface to each of the 
four volumes of the Roman Breviary, introduced by the following 
words :— 

* Orationem sequentem devote post Officium recitantibus Leo Papa X 
defectus et culpas in eo persolvendo ex humana fragilitate contrac- 
tas indulstt. 

* SACROSANTA et individue Trinitati, crucifixi Démini nostri Jesu 

Christi humanitati, beatissime et gloriosissimz, sempérque virginis 

Mariz foecinde integritati, et 6mnium Sanctérum universitati sit 

sempitérna laus, honor, virtus et gléria ab omni creattira, nobisque 

emissio 6mnium peccatérum, per infinita seeculaseeculérum. Amen.” | 

Let it be observed that |. no higher terms or formula of worship 
can be found than “sit sempitérna laus, honor, virtus et gléria ab 
omni creatira, per infinita szecula seeculérum,” addressed to “the 
Virgin Mary, and to the whole body of all the saints.” 2, These 
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independently of any light which might be cast from 
this field upon the falsehood and wickedness of Ro- 
manism, the peculiar character of Popery as a coun- 
terfeit, is intimately and vitally connected with its vast 
Influence and Power. Observe, I pray you, two forms 
of the connection. First—and thus we have a further 
and sivih element of Power—Popery cunningly and too 
effectually commends its own lie, by presenting the ap- 
pearance, more or less plausibly, of God’s truth, in place 
of the open denial of it. Did Popery, for example, 
like Atheism, disown a God, or, like Socinianism, reject 
the deity and atonement of the Son, then would it be 
as weak as these systems are practically found to be with 
the mass of mankind. But “ Antichrist denieth the 
Father and the Son,” in a more effectual manner, by 
not, indeed, bringing the Father down to the level of 
the creatures, but bringing the creatures more plausibly 
up to His level, nor yet in so many words disowning 
_ the deity and atonement of the Son, but more plausibly 
conjoining endless atonements, priests, mediators, demi- 
gods, with his Person and Office. If Popery had dis- 
terms of worship are addressed, in the same breath, to “‘ the Most 
Holy and undivided Trinity,” and “to the Virgin Mary, and the 
whole body of all the saints.” The reader may recall to mind 
Rev. v. 13, ‘* And every creature which is in heaven and on the 
earth, &c., heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” 3. This is “not done ina corner.” Not 
only does this prayer occupy a very prominent place at the beginning . 
of each of the four parts of the Breviary, but it is prescribed for 
constant use in connection with its ‘‘ Offices.” Nay, 4. to secure 
the use of it the more effectually, itis introduced with the assurance 
above quoted, printed by Rome in emphatic italics, that “ to those 
devoutly reciting the following prayer after the Office, Pope Leo X. 
hath granted indulgence of defects and faults contracted through 
human frailty in the performance thereof.” 
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owned Christ’s divinity, meritorious obedience, sacrifice 
and death, we should at least have known where we 
were, and had an open foe to grapple with. But Rome 
bows down, and, professing herself to drink of those 
living streams of the Church’s consolation, poisons them, 
and bids the deceived world drink of them and die. 
And then the other source of strength in those coun- 
terfeits, forming a seventh element of Power, is this, 
that Satan has so contrived them, that the counterfeit 
form of the truth is alas! more welcome to the fallen 
heart, than the truth which it serves to hide and keep 
out of view. How grateful to unregenerate men, to 
have the obligations and responsibilities of saintship all 
gathered up, and handed over to a class to whose hon- 
ours they find it quite convenient never even to aspire! 
How pleasant to the natural mind to have the dulness 
and insipidity of a spiritual worship, as it reckons, 
transformed into the attractions of a musical entertain- 
ment! How welcome the opus operatum of priestly 
sacraments, in place of “the strait gate and narrow 
way, —of that word, “ ye must be born again” —“ if any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away, behold all things are become new!” How 
welcome to the carnal heart that large class of venial sins 
which deserve at worst only a temporary punishment ! 
How welcome to most men on their dying beds, stran- 
gers to the stingless death of the Christian, even a Pur- 
gatory in place of Hell! How grateful a religion which, 
besides its flexible morality conveniently ‘bending to 
different tastes and tempers, appeals to principles so 
deep-seated in the fallen heart, as the love of a sensuous 
worship, of tangible and visible deities, upon the one 
hand, and the desire of gaining forgiveness and heaven 
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by the merit of good works, upon the other! If Hin- 
duism, by appealing to those very principles, can com-~ 
mand sacrifices and offerings of its votaries, which put 
to shame all that is done by Christians in support of a 
religion at war with the desires of the carnal heart, 
surely we need no longer be either surprised or stumbled 
by the vast influence and power of Popery, appealing, 
as it does, to the same principles, in a form far more 
subtle and refined.* How welcome, in one word, 
to an ungodly world, that whole intermediate ground, 
on which men may have the religious appetite, so to 
speak, sufficiently gratified, and conscience lulled to 
rest, without submitting to any radical change of 
heart, or coming into close and immediate dealing with 
the holy God, or rising to the lofty spirituality and un- 
compromising purity of gospel doctrine, and duty, and 
worship! For it were a very great mistake indeed to 
imagine, that because mankind are naturally at enmity 
with God, they must therefore needs be averse to every 
sort of religion, and could be satisfied to live without 
any kind of faith and worship at all. There is a guilty 
conscience in man which, though not. by any means 
very difficult to pacify, yet must by some expedient or 
other be set at rest; and there is a certain religious 


* “ The bulk of the people,” says Dr Duff, “rich and poor, expend 
by far the larger moiety of their earnings or income on offerings to 
idols, and the countless rites and exhibitions connected with idol 
worship.—Iin the city of Calcutta alone, at the lowest and most mode- 
rate estimate, it has been calculated that half a million, at least, is 
annually expended on the celebration of the Durgah Pujah festival. 
How vast—how inconceivably vast, then, must be the aggregate ex- 
pended by rich and poor on all the daily, weekly, monthly, and 
annual rites, ceremonies, and festivals, held in honour of a countless 
pantheon of divinities 1”_ Duff on India and India Missions, pp. 
230, 231, 
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affection in man, too deeply wrought into the very frame 
of his nature, and too easily excited by every new emer- 
gency bespeaking helplessness and mortality, to admit 
of many men finding a resting-place long in any kind 
of naked atheism or infidelity. But then it is not the 
true knowledge of God which this natural affection 
prompts men to desire, nor is it solid and scriptural 
peace alone that will avail to set the natural conscience 
at rest. Nay, on the contrary, if only there be pre- 
sented to the mind such an object of worship as it may 
be able to take for God, and such grounds of peace as 
may appear sufficiently plausible, then the system, hav- 
ing answered all the ends which the natural mind con- 
templates, will be just so much the more welcome, the 
less there is of close and immediate dealing with the 
Word and character of God, and the less of such a 
laying bare of sin, and the true state of the soul, and 
the demands of the law, and salvation by the cross, as 
alone can lay a foundation for the enjoyment of solid 
and lasting peace. 

I have detained you already quite long enough; and 
yet, in order to do any justice to the strength of Popery, 
we should have proceeded to examine other elements 
of Power still. Thus, besides touching on that very 
special agency of the Devil, pointed to in the words 
“‘ whose coming is after the working of Satan with all 
power’—we should have inquired (and this would have 
formed an eighth element of strength) how Rome has 
alternately, as suited best her ends in different circum- 
stances, made use of the several engines of Morce, Fraud, 
Fascination. Force, for instance, useless for the advance- ~ 
ment of truth, has been but too mighty in the hands of 
Rome for at least exterminating its friends, and filling the 
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countries they once adorned with deadliest error.—And 
_ then we should have examined, ninthly, into the vast pe- 
cuniary resources of Rome—her whole system as skilfully 
and thoroughly adapted to the obtaining and amassing of 
wealth, as if this had been her sole ultimate design. Set- 
ting aside the exclusive authority of God’s Word (for the 
amassing of wealth was utterly incompatible with adhe- 
rence to its simple institutions), clothing herself with 
the attribute of infallibility, and furnishing her priest- 
hood with such powers as might adequately support 
and secure obedience to her decrees, she sets the 
seal of her sanction to a multitude of pretended privi- 
leges,—such as priestly absolution, indulgences, extreme 
unction, release of souls from an intermediate state of 
her own creating, and so forth; authorizes her ministers 
to sell these for money; and in her doctrine of good 
works and human merit, provides them with an engine 
for extorting from the wealthier of her communion vast 
sums of money for the extending of her empire.—And 
farther, although I have attempted in the opening part of 
this lecture to trace the more fundamental principles on 
which the organization of the Romish priesthood rests, 
we should have inquired more at large, tenthly, into 
the facts of it, the vast actual numbers of that priest- 
hood, and their skilful distribution throughout the 
world.— And once more, in the eleventh place, we 
should have inquired into the fearful extent to which 
the system of Popery actually prevails in the earth—a 
circumstance which every one must see to be at once 
an evidence and effect of strength, and in its turn many 
ways a source of further strength and formidableness. 
Is it a very unlikely thing that the Despots of Europe 
are at this moment in virtual alliance with the court 
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and priesthood of Rome, for the support of their totter- 
ing thrones, against freedom their common foe? Says 
the author of that volume, formerly cited, “ Foreign Con- 
spiracy against the Liberties of America,’—“ Popery is 
more dangerous and more formidable than any power in 
the United States, on the ground that, through its despotic 
organization, it can concentrate its efforts for any purpose 
with complete effect; and that organization being wholly 
under /oreign control, it can have no real sympathy 
with any thing American. The funds, and intellect, 
and intriguing experience of all Papal and Despotic 
Europe, by means of agents at this moment organized 
throughout our land, can, at any time, be brought in 
aid of the enterprises of foreign powers in this country.” * 

But to conclude. I have spoken of Rome’s counter- 
feit of the saints, and have set over against it the truth 
ot Scripture respecting them. Would to God it were 
as easy a thing to set over against it the manifestation 
of that truth, in living “‘ epistles of Christ” every where 


* The reader will here peruse with interest the following extract 
from an “ Appeal.in reference to the Extension of the Edinburgh 
Irish Mission and Protestant Institute, addressed to the friends of 
Protestantism :”—* It is evident that the Antichristian apostasy is 
mustering all its forces for a desperate struggle with the kingdom 
of Christ, in all parts of Christendom. On the continent of Europe, 
Spain, Portugal, and Austria are her slaves—Russia is her ally— 
she is struggling for dominion in Switzerland, whilst the vast poli- 
tical and military power of France is prostrate at her feet. In 
Australia, she is all but paramount—in the British provinces of - 
America, she is every where encroaching—in the United States, she 
is making the most gigantic efforts; and, whilst powerful in all the 
leading cities, she is anticipating the tide of population in the vast 
valley of the Mississippi, by the previous establishment of the entire 
machinery of her power. What remains but that she should re- 

‘conquer Britain, and thus overturn the last and the strongest for- 
tress of liberty and divine truth in the world?” 
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in the midst of us, “ known and read of all men!” 
Wherever Rome’s strength lies, there, I believe, pre- 
eminently lies our weakness, and of course very much 
also of the strength of Rome. “ Return, O Lord, how 
long?” ‘ Come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live!” 

Then, a single word in reference to what was observed 
near the outset, that the extension of Rome’s dominion 
necessarily forms the very religion, business, life, of her 
priesthood ;—whence it comes to pass that they can 
never grow weary of opposing us. But we are exceed- 
ingly apt to grow weary of opposing them. By a sort 
of necessity of nature will the Church of Rome be per- 
petually preaching herself. We can but occasionally 
preach against her. “Tis her whole religion to extend 
her empire. It is but a part of ours to resist its exten- 
sion,—a part by no means the most congenial to our 
feelings, to which only special circumstances can ever 
induce us to give very much prominence, and with 
which our people’s comfort and edification are but in- 
directly connected. Hence, I would venture to observe, 
the vast importance of such Associations as that which 
has originated these Lectures, whose special and pecu- 
liar business it shall be, to keep this subject alive, to 
arouse the public mind, to rally the friends of the Pro- 
testant cause, to watch the movements of the enemy, 
to use all possible means for driving back the aggres- 
sions, and opposing and exposing the errors and arts and 
tyranny of Rome. 

But perhaps the most direct and obvious application 
of all the preceding remarks is in the brief adage— 
forewarned, forearmed. It is a very miserable thing to 
despise an wnknown foe, and find ourselves suddenly 
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in his hands. Certainly the dread of Romanism for 
which we plead, is that of salutary caution, not of de- 
spondency,—the fear of prudence, which quickens prayer 
and effort, not of dismay, which enervates and enfeebles 
them. We know that Babylon is foredoomed—that 
she has even prepared her own funeral pile—that coun- 
terfeits ever carry with them the means and materials of 
ultimate detection and destruction. “Thy God, O Zion, 
reioneth”—“ greater is He that is in you, than he that 
is in the world”—+that “ infallibilty,” mimicked only 
and counterfeited by Rome, will yet prove Rome’s 
utter overthrow. But what toils and struggles are to 
precede this consummation, is altogether another ques- 
tion. ‘¢ A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
himself; but the simple pass on and are punished.” 
Assuredly Rome is too strong for man; her system is 
too skilfully adapted to his corruptions to be over- 
thrown by man. It is ours to put forth all possible 
efforts. But “ strong is the Lord God who judgeth 
her.” And it is, therefore, also ours unceasingly to 
ery, ‘“ How long, O Lord, holy and true?” “ Arise, 
O God, plead thine own cause.” 


THE POPE THE ANTICHRIST OF 
SCRIPTURE: 
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THE POPE THE ANTICHRIST OF SCRIPTURE, &e. 


Tue task assigned to me is to trace the relation in which 
Popery stands to the Word of God on the one hand, 
and the nature of fallen man on the other; and to de- 
duce from thence the duty which Christians have to 
discharge with reference both to the system itself, and 
to those who are its supporters or its victims. 

- In this view, it falls to me to deal with Popery asa 
whole, rather than with its particular doctrines and 
practices in detail. Many of these have been exposed 
in previous lectures; although the enumeration of Po- 
pery’s manifold heresies, and the black catalogue of her 
crimes, might have been greatly extended without ex- 
hausting the subject. We have now to gather up the 
characteristic attributes that have been separately con- 
sidered, and to view them as embodied, so to speak, in 
a living and responsible person. We pass from the 
heresies to the heretic: from the crimes to the criminal. 
We summon into court a living power,—having a dis- 
tinct and well-defined personality in the view of Divine 
prophecy, as well as a consistent and well-sustained cha- 
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racter in the pages of human history,—and we charge 
home upon that one individual living power all the ac- 
cumulated and aggravated guilt of a prolonged, impla- 
cable, and desperate opposition to the only Saviour of 
guilty men upon earth. 

That the Pope of Rome is the Antichrist of Scripture, 
having the indelible brand of the Divine curse upon him, 
—that he is the enemy of human nature, being the pan- 
der to its vice, and the tyrant over its weakness,—these 
are the two parts of our theme, from which, in the way 
of application, we are to draw practical conclusions as 
to the course of conduct which a right knowledge of 
Popery should lead all sound Protestants to follow. 


PART FIRST. 
THE POPE THE ANTICHRIST OF SCRIPTURE. 


The Pope “ is that Antichrist, that man of sin, and 
son: of perdition, that exalteth himself in the church 
against Christ, and all that is called God.” * 

A more correct and comprehensive summary of what, 
according to the judgment of Scripture, Popery really is, 
has never, perhaps, been given, than in these few words 
of the Westminster Divines. It is assuredly no uncer- 
tain sound that their trumpet gives. <As described by 
them, the Pope has three names, and three characteris- 
tics. He has three names,—Antichrist—the Man of 
Sin—the Son of Perdition. And he has three charac- 
teristics, —first, that he is in thé church ; secondly, that he 
exalteth himself there against Christ; and thirdly, that in 
so doing heexalteth himself against all that is called God. 


* Confession of Faith, ch. xxv. sect. vi. 
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The three names are all significant. 

Antichrist (1 John i. 18), is a term formed, as it 
would seem, for the occasion by the apostle John. It 
isa compound of the sacred name Christ. It differs 
from another compound of the same name used by our 
Lord himself (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22), “ false 
Christs,” or “ pseudo-Christs.” A pseudo-Christ is one 
falsely pretending to be the Messiah, and_so setting 
aside the true Christ altogether.. An anti-Christ is some- 
thing different. The prefix anti denotes opposition, but it 
is opposition of a peculiar kind, and in peculiar circum- 
stances. Mr Elliot* has proved, by a large induction 
of particular instances, that when anti- is prefixed to, or 
compounded with, a word denoting an agent or func- 
tionary of any sort, it invariably denotes either, first, a 
vice-functionary, that is, one executing an office instead 
of another, as his substitute or deputy—a viceroy, a vice- 
gerent, a vice-consul; or, secondly, an agent or functionary 
of the same sort in opposition, that is, one acting in the 
same capacity against the other; or, thirdly, one who 
combines in himself both of these relationships to the 
person originally indicated by the principal word with 
which the anti- is joined. Thus Antichrist must mean 
not merely generally an opponent of Christ, but more 
particularly either a vice-Christ, or a counter-Christ, or 
both. It is probable that this last is the full import of 
so remarkable and singular a compound, and that the 
inspiring Spirit expressly so framed it as to indicate a 
power that should appear as a vice-Christ, or a deputy- 
Christ, in the church, and should, in that character, act 


* Hore Ap calypticas, vol. i..67. 3d edition. 
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as a usurper, rival, and adversary, against Christ himself, 
and against his people. 

The second name, Man of Sin (2 Thess. 11. 3), or, 
as it is expressed (ver. 8), “that wicked,’—that lawless 
one,—indicates the relation in which this power stands 
to sin, as remarkably as the former title brings out his 
position and attitude towards Christ. As he is the an- 
tagonist of Christ—so he is the patron of sin; its man ; 
pre-eminently its organ, representative, and embodi- 
ment. And he is so specially in respect. of his being the 
lawless one; as it is said in Daniel (vil. 25), “he shall 
think to change timesand laws.” Affecting and usurp- 
ing an authority above and beyond the law of God, he 
is in the interest of sin; he plays into the hands of “ the 
carnal mind,” which is “enmity against God, and is 
not subject to the law of God, neither, indeed, can be.” 

Nor is the third appellation less expressive than the 
other two. He is the Son of Perdition (2 Thess. ii. 3). 
It is the very appellation given by our Lord to Judas, 
the traitor, who betrayed him with a kiss (John xvii. 
15). Nowhere else is this designation found ; to none 
else is it applied but to the false apostle, and the Man of 
Sin. And, whether we are to take it in its active or 
passive signification,—whether we are to understand it 
as meaning one who destroys others, or one who is him- 
self doomed to destruction,—or, which is most pro- 
bable, both,—it fixes a feature of resemblance not to be 
mistaken between him who sold Christ for money, and 
said, “ Hail, Master, and kissed him,” while he brought 
on him the Roman troops, and the power, whatever it be, 
that Paul designates by the same name. And it points 
to a similar doom as well as similar guilt. Judas ‘ went 
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to his own place.” And there is a place appointed for 
that second Son of Perdition, of whom Judas was the 
precursor and the type. He is to be “ cast into the lake 
of fire” (Rev. xix. 20.) 

We might now proceed to the three characteristics 
of the Pope, that are subjoined in our Confession to his 
three names. But on the whole, we think it better to 
relinquish even the indirect use of a human standard, 
and to appeal at once directly and decisively to the 
Word of God. 

We ask then this question,—passing from the names 
to the object indicated by them,—Do the passages of the 
New Testament which we have quoted, either in them- 
selves, or in connection with the Scriptures at large, 
indicate any one particular person or power opposed to 
Christ? Or, are they general descriptions, applicable 
indiscriminately to many or to all of the opposing prin- 
ciples and forces with which the gospel of Christ has 
had to contend on earth? Do they point merely in a 
general way to the hostility which the truth is ever pro- 
voking? Or, do they characterize and identify a parti- 
cular enemy? And if so, what enemy? 

To answer this question fully, it would be neces- 
sary to examine critically, and in detail, the various 
passages in the Old and New Testaments which bear 
upon it. Such an examination, however, would be 
altogether out of place in a lecture like the present. 
All that it is possible to attempt is to give a hasty and 
cursory sketch of the line of argument that is usually 
employed in this controversy. 


There are four principal sources of information in the 
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Bible upon this subject: the First Epistle of John; the: 
Second Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians ; (to which 
may be added his First Epistle to Timothy;) the Book 
of Daniel; and the Revelation. The two former are 
plain doctrinal statements ; the two latter symbolical pre- 
figurations. In their epistles, John and Paul use the 
ordinary language of instruction. In their prophecies, 
again, Daniel and John have recourse to the highest style 
of hieroglyphical painting. It is obviously best and 
safest to begin with what is plain, and to ascertain the 
amount of the direct apostolic teaching and testimony 
which we have to guide us. 


I, What John says in his first epistle is very brief :— _ 
“‘ Little children, it is the last time : and as ye have heard 
that Antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
Antichrists ; whereby we know that it is the last time. 
. . « Whois a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ? He is Antichrist, that denieth the Father and 
the Son. Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath 
not the Father.” ‘ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: 
Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is of God: and every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God: 
and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye have 
heard that it should come; and even now already is it in 
the world.”—-(1 John ii. 18-23, and iv. 2, 3.) 

The several points of this apostolic warning may he 
shortly enumerated. 

In the first place, John appeals to an expectation or 
rumour already current in thechurch: “ Ye have heard 


that Antichrist”—or rather, more exactly, the Anti- 
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christ—“ cometh.” This rumour or expectation John 
\does not contradict : on the contrary, he founds upon it as 
correct. Ye have heard, and heard rightly, that there 
cometh one,—whether a person, a principality, ora power, 
—who is pre-eminentlyand par excellence to be the anta- 
gonist of Christ ; the vice-Christ, the counter- Christ. 

Next, in the second place, he connects this expec- 
tation, as he evidently indicates that the church had 
already been accustomed to connect it, with “the last 
time.” How this connection may have been suggested 
to the early Christians we shall afterwards see. Mean- 
while, let it be carefully noted that, in point of fact, 
dohn expressly sanctions this view, that the coming of 
the Antichrist was to be coincident with ‘ the last time.” 

Again, thirdly, John is anxious to awaken present 
alarm, as well as future expectation. He is apprehen- 
sive lest the prospect of a remote future -peril may 
prevail over the sense of an already existing and urgent 
evil. And hence, twice over, he testifies to the preva- 
lence in his own day, in the church, of what is identical 
with the Antichrist, and is, in fact, the Antichrist in 
germ;—‘ Even now are theremany Antichrists” (ii. 18); 
and “ This is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof ye have 
heard that it should come, and even now already is it 
in the world” (iv. 8). 

Now, there can be no reasonable doubt that John refers 
here to the Gnostic heresies. They were already rife 
and rampant in his old age. And they are branded 
as being separately so many incipient Antichrists, and 
as severally and collectively breathing the very spirit 
of the Antichrist. These heresies, however, were strictly 
ecclesiastical. They were not professedly either infidel 
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or atheistic. They, one and all of them, concurred in 
a formal acknowledgment of Christ and of Christianity, © 

This is a very material circumstance. And it is still 
farther and more particularly brought out in the one 
common feature that is to be traced, according to this 
apostle, as identifying them all;— 

For, in the fourth place, the specific character of the 
Antichrist is expressly indicated by the apostle John. 
It consists in a “denial of the Father and the Son” 
(ii. 22), or in a refusal to “ confess that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh” (iv. 3). That the denial of the Father 
and the Son is virtual, and not avowed, would seem to — 
be clear, from the inferential way in which the apostle 
puts it: “ Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not 
the Father.” Nor is it difficult to perceive that the 
denial of the Son (ii. 23) is identical with the re-. 
fusal to confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
(iv. 3). This was the leading Gnostic error, springing out 
of the figment of oriental philosophy, that matter, or body, 
is essentially and incurably evil. The heretics of John’s 
day,—to whom Paul also points in the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians,—starting from that principle, 
were obliged, of course, to disown the real and actual 
humanity of our Lord. They held that the Divine Word, 
—the “Logos,”—Christ,—did not literally become flesh ; 
but only assumed the phantom of a corporeal substance ; 
or else, as some of them explained it, descended upon 
the man Jesus at his baptism, and left him before his. 
death,—so that it was a mere visionary body, or a mere 
man, that hung upon the accursed tree. 

The fatal wickedness of these speculations layin their 
setting aside the entire mediatorial ministry of the Sa- 
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viour. The whole work of Christ, in his incarnation, 
obedience, sufferings, death, and resurrection, became, 
according to those views, an unmeaning and ineffectual 
show. It was retained indeed in their system,—they 
themselves recognised it there,—as a dreamy apparition. 
But as to any real and effectual bearing of it, as an all- 
sufficient atonement for sin, on the state and character 
of the sinner, it was thoroughly superseded. Hence these 
visionaries had recourse to other means of renovating 
and perfecting, as they pretended, the nature of man. 
They set up certain mystical abstractions drawn from 
the attributes of Deity, or the powers and principles of 
plastic nature, as the real regenerators of mankind. 
They worshipped spiritual idols, angelic or demonic 
spirits ;—while, as a grosser attraction to vulgar souls, 
they built upon their doctrine of the incurable depravity 
of matter, with its corollary of the venial and harmless. 
character of mere fleshly indulgences, a convenient and 
accommodating sliding scale of morals, that gave as 
large scope to the more carnal, as their superfine and 
subtle mysticism did to the more spiritual, among the 
votaries and the victims of their seductive dreams. 
Thus, the apostle John, in the first place, recognises 
the coming Antichrist; secondly, synchronises him with 
the last time, making his coming the very character- 
istic of that time, and of the whole of it; thirdly, traces 
his embryo and incipient germ in the heresies of his 
own age; and lastly, gives the one common feature 
which is to identify him throughout his whole career,— 
the feature already manifest in the false teaching of the 
sophists who were then, not so much corrupting, as 
caricaturing Christianity,—the virtual rejection of the 
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atonement of Christ, and the substitution of other 
means and ministers of human regeneration and perfec- 
tion, instead of Christ, and in rivalry with Christ. 


_ II. What Paul says, is more full and particular: 
“Let no man deceive you by any means: for that day 
shalt not come, except there come a falling away,” or 
an apostasy, “‘ first, and that man of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth himself 
_ above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God. Remember ye not, that when I 
was yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye 
know what withholdeth, that he might be revealed in 
his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work : 
only he who now letteth,” or hindereth, “ will let,” or 
continue to hinder, “ until he be taken out of the way: 
and then shall that Wicked,” or that lawless one, ‘‘ be 
revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit 
of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of 
his coming: even him, whose coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying won- 
ders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish.”(2 Thess. i. 3-10). 

Paul, like John, appeals, in the first place, to a pre- 
vious and settled conviction in the minds of those to 
whom he writes. He speaks of certain future events as 
familiar already to their anticipations: “the coming 


apostasy, and the revealing of that man of sin, the son — 


of perdition” (verse 3). He reminds them that these 
events are still due, before the day of Christ arrives. 
Again, secondly, and more particularly, he points to 
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the dates or eras of the apostasy, or the revelation of 
the man of sin and son of perdition,—the beginning and 
the end of his full development,—as dates and eras with 
which they were not unacquainted. It is to begin with 
the removal of a certain obstacle to which he somewhat 
darkly and oracularly alludes ; and it is to end only with 
the brightness of the Lord’s coming. These are fixed 
terms, about the meaning of which there can be searce+ 
ly any doubt. The Roman Empire, in the consolidated 
form in which it then existed, and as having its seat in 
Rome, is on all hands admitted to be the hindrance re- 
ferred to. And the events, whatever they are to be, that 
are to usher in the millennium, are the consummation 
of this sad drama. From the fall, then, of the Roman 
_ Empire, in its western capital, onwards to the dawn of 
millennial glory, this apostasy, with its head, is to extend ; 
under different aspects of fortune, and with a more or 
less full development ; but still occupying the whole in- 
tervening space, and forming the prominent object of 
all intermediate history. 

Then, thirdly, Paul, as well as John, detects the seed 
of the enormous impending evil in the tendencies al- 
ready exhibiting themselves in the infant church: “‘ The 
mystery of iniquity doth already work” (verse 7). And 
in the very designation he uses, he indicates not only 
the deep and subtle malignity of the poison, but its 
relation to the remedy which it mimics, supplants, and 
rivals. It is “ the mystery of iniquity” as opposed to 
“‘ the mystery of godliness ;” it is “‘ spiritual wickedness 
in the heavenly places,” professing to supplement, and 
so superseding, the spiritual salvation of Christ. 

Finally, in the fourth place, Paul gives other addi- 
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tional marks by which this child and hero of the apos- 
tasy may be identified. These may be reduced to three: 
1. His attitude as regards God;—an attitude of usur- 
pation, both in respect of worship claimed (ver. 4),* and 


* An instance of the literal fulfilment of this prediction occurs in 
the very graphic description given of the installation of Pope Pius 
VITLI., 31st March 1829, by Mr Thomson of Banchory, who was himself 
an eye-witness of the ceremony. In substance and spirit, of course, 
the prophecy has its full accomplishment in the Pope’s proud usur- 
pation of superior jurisdiction over all constituted authorities, such 
as are called gods in Scripture,—as well as in the impious reverence 
with which he is regarded by his attendants and by all faithful Ro- 
manists. But it is interesting to see it realized to the very letter in 
an actual rite of the Romish Church :— 

* Next day, April 1, the ceremony of what may be called the 
Pope’s installation, took place in St Peter’s. About eleven o’clock 
the procession began to arrive from the Quirinal Palace...... The 
Pope was in a state coach, drawn by six black horses, and preceded 
by a priest riding on a white mule and bearing a large crucifix...... 
In about half an hour the procession entered the centre door of St 
Peter’s...... The Pope was borne aloft on his throne, carried by 
twelve bearers, the choir singing Ecce sacerdos magnus—‘ Behold the 
great Priest.’ At the chapel of the Santissimo he stopped and adored 
the Host. He was then borne forward to the high altar...... He . 
walked up to the altar, prayed at the foot of it, ascended the steps, 
and seated himself on the middle of the altar, on the very spot where 
the Ciborium or Pyx, containing the Host, usually stands. The car- 
dinals in succession went through the ceremony of adoration...... 
Each cardinal prostrated himself before the Pope, then kissed his 
toe, or rather his slipper, next kissed his hand, which was not bare, 
but covered by the cape of his robes; and lastly the Pope embraced 
each twice, and when all had gone through this ceremony, the Pope 
rose and bestowed his blessing on the people present. ..... 

**Several parts of this ceremony are too striking to be passed over 
without some remarks. Of course you know that the Host is consi- 
dered by Roman Catholics as the body of our Saviour; and in fact, 
in Italy, it is commonly talked of under the name of ‘11 buono Dio,” 
—the good God; and you, perhaps, also know, that on the centre of 
every high altar there stands a Pyx, containing a Host; and, there- 
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in respect of power and authority exercised (ver. 8); 
he is ‘“¢ that wicked’”—or that lawless one. 2. His re- 


fore, no Roman Catholic passes before an altar without kneeling, in 
token of his veneration for the presence of his Redeemer. In the 
ceremony I have just described, the Pope placed himself on the very 
spot usually occupied by the Pyx, and thus did he to my mind show 
himself to be ‘ The man of sin,’ ‘The son of perdition, who op- 
poseth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped, so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, show- 
ing himself that he is God.’—(2 Thess, ii. 4.) 

** It so happened that I noticed the Pyx, which usually stands on 
the altar, standing on the floor inacorner. In the hurry of pre- 
paration, they had probably neglected to remove it in time, I was 
so struck by the circumstance, that I called the attention of several 
who were near me to the fact, and quoted to them the passage in 
Thessalonians. Never did I expect to see so literal a fulfilment of 
the apostle’s prediction...... 

“You will observe that in the prophetic description of Antichrist, 
in Thessalonians, it is not said that he will exalt himself above God, 
but above that which, although it be not God, is yet called God,— 
in my judgment a most clear description of the Host. The Host is 
that which Roman Catholics call God,—it is that which is wor- 
shipped by them ;—did not the Pope exalt himself above it when it 
was removed from its usual place on the altar to make room for 
him, and when he placed himself on the very spot at all other times 
occupied by it? Why did he place himself there? To receive the 
adoration of the cardinals, say the Roman Catholics themselves; at 
this ceremony of adoration, each cardinal in succession rose from 
his seat, and slowly approached the pontiff; when near him, he 
prostrated himself on the ground before him, lying flat on his face, 
or nearly so. What more humble posture could he have assumed 
had he been drawing near in worship to his Creator, instead of ap- 
proaching a fellow-mortalP When you remember where the Pope 
is seated, and how the cardinals adore him, does it not awfully ap- 
pear that he ‘ as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God?’ Roman Catholics, when accused of worshipping 
the Pope, pretend that the word adoration—adorazione—means no- 
thing more than reverence; yet it is the very technical word which 
is always used by them when they speak of worshipping God Al- 
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lation to Satan ;—with whom he is in alliance, especially 
with a view to false and fraudulent miracles, as well as _ 
other methods of imposing on the credulity of mankind 
(ver. 9); and 3. His fatal ascendency over those whom 
he makes his prey;—an ascendency beginning with 
manifold deceit,—“ all deceivableness;” leading to all 
sorts of injustice,—for it is “ all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness ;” and issuing in utter ruin,—for this sa- 
tanic working of his is “in them that perish ” (ver. 10). 

To which marks, however, before we exhaust Paul’s 
testimony on this subject, we must add, from the fourth 
chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy,—confessedly a 
parallel passage, in which the very apostasy referred to 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians is described,—these 
other five signs :—1. The renunciation of “ the faith ;”— 
the faith, according to the invariable usage of Paul, be- 
ing the doctrine of a gratuitous justification by grace, 
through the appropriation of Christ alone as our righte- 
ousness and propitiation ;—“some shall depart,” or apos- 
tatize, ‘from the faith” (ver. 1): 2. Erroneous views of 
the state of angels and the departed spirits of saints, 
leading to their being worshipped and prayed to ;—“ giv- 
ing heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of demons” 
(ver. 1): 3. Insensibility to the guilt of lying ;—“ speak- 


mighty; and if they only intend to imply simple reverence done to 
the Pope, either as temporal or spiritual sovereign, why do they not 
use some of the many words with which their copious language sup- 
plies them, and whose meaning could not be mistaken, even by the 
unlearned ? The truth is, that the ceremony implies far more than 
reverence done to the Pope; it acknowledges the Pope as the vicar 
or successor of Christ on earth; and it bears all the semblance 
which external forms can give to adoration or worship.” — Facts from 
Rome, pp. 24-28. : 
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‘ing lies in hypocrisy” (ver. 2): 4. An interference with 
the liberty of Christians in the use of marriage and of 
meats;—‘ forbidding to marry and commanding to ab- 
stain from meats” (ver. 3): and 5. Generally, the turn- 

ing of the truth and service of the living God into pro- 
fane and anile fables and that bodily exercise which pro- 
fiteth little;—‘‘ Refuse profane and old wives’ fables, 
and exercise thyself unto godliness,” and “ For bodily 
exercise profiteth little”. (ver. 7, 8);—an advice this, 
plainly implying that the apostasy against which the 
Church is warned would be one which substituted for 
the simple truth as it is in Jesus, profane and anile 
fables ; and for the discipline of godliness in the heart, 

mere bodily exercise, that “ profiteth little.” 


Thus far we follow the plain path of apostolic teach- 
ing. The prophecies in Daniel and the Apocalypse must 
now be briefly noticed. They are closely connected ; 
employing the same imagery, and indicating by the same 
mystic chronology the times to which they point. 

III. Turning for a moment to the older prophecy,— 
that of Daniel,—-we find the substance of his prediction 
in the seventh chapter of his book. He sees in a vision 
four beasts successively rising ; these four beasts being 
-yery evidently identical with the four kingdoms of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (chap.2). They are described 
as kingdoms to the heathen prince; for in that light 
alone could he regard them. In the eye of the spirit- 
ual prophet, they are devouring beasts; oppressive and 
destructive to the saints of God. The four kingdoms, 
or beasts, being assumed to be the empires of Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the prophet announces in the 
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second chapter to Nebuchadnezzar, the rise, during the 
fourth empire, of the kingdom of Christ, which is ulti- 
mately to triumph universally (ii. 44); and in the 
seventh, he sees, as partly synchronous or contemporary 
with that kingdom, another sort of power for a time gain- 
ing strength. The fourth beast, which is the Roman 
Empire, has its ten horns,—corresponding to the ten 
toes of the image (vii. 8). Or in other words, it is 
broken up into ten kingdoms (ver. 23, 24). And a 
little horn, of a diverse character from the rest, springs 
up among them (ver. 24), which, displacing three of the 
ten horns (ver. 8, 24), shows itself as a spiritual power, 
destined to last until the judgment, whatever it may 
be, that is to usher in the millennial reign of the saints 
(ver. 9-14, 21, 22, 25-27). 

Thus, in the first place, as to time, the rise and final 
fall of that power are defined ; its rise, in its full-blown 
vigour, dating from the breaking up of the ancient 
Roman Empire into its present European dynasties ; 
and its fall being connected with the ushering in of the 
Church’s millennial prosperity. While again, secondly, 
as to character, it is described as (1.) diverse from all 
kingdoms, especially from the ten in the midst of which 
it rises; (ver. 8), “having eyes like those of a man and 
a mouth speaking great things;” (ver. 20), (2.) as of 
great pretensions; ‘‘ having a look that was more stout 
than his fellows ;” (ver. 25), and “ speaking great words 
against the Most High ;” (ver. 23), (3.) as persecut- 
ing the people of God, “wearing out the patience of 
the saints;” (ver. 25), and (4.) as assuming a right 
to “change times and laws,’—to interfere with God's 
appointment of sacred seasons, and to modify, whether by 
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dispensing with them or affecting to improve upon them, 
God’s most holy laws (ver. 25). 

Such is the little horn of Daniel, which, in the Reve- 
lation of John, reappears, in the same connection as in 
Daniel,—namely, in connection with a wild beast, repre- 
senting the Roman Empire in its modern divided state. 
And it is distinguished by the same marks of time and of 
character as in Daniel,—with an additional note, iden- 
tifying the place or seat of its development. 

IV. It is especially in the thirteenth and seventeenth 
chapters of the Revelation that we trace the power de- 
scribed by John, as analagous to the power indicated 
by Daniel. There the city of the seven hills is expressly 
pointed out (xvil. 9), as the locality in which the hiero- 
glyphic history is to be realized. Under the figure of 
one of the heads of the beast (chap. xiii.), or of an adul- 
terous woman seated upon the beast (chap. xvii.), a blas- 
phemous and cruel power is delineated, impious in its 
usurpation of the prerogatives of God, and drunken 
with the blood of his saints. The era of the rise of this 
power is fixed by its relation to the successive forms 
of government that prevailed in Rome, as well as to 
the ten kingdoms into which the empire was broken 
up (xvii. 10, 12.) The crisis of its final destruction is 
identified with the commencement of the millennium. 
(chapters xviii._xx.) And, in fine, it is characterized as 
the great antitype to which Babylon of old was related 
asa type. It is the last effort of the great enemy to 
counterwork the gracious plans of God. And in its utter 
and final ruin, the triumph of the gospel is to be illus- 
triously signalized. 

Of course, details are here wholly out of the question. 
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‘We can do no more than note the several points or 
means of identification suggested by this rapid survey ; 
leaving it to your own acquaintance with Popery to 
make the necessary application. 

Tn the first place, then, we find one great antagonist, 
—or which is now seen to be the same thing, one great 
Antichristian Power,—familiarly known to the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic age. Secondly, it seems very plain 
that it is neither any ordinary and transient heresy that 
is thus indicated, nor even any one gigantic heresiarch 
or apostate. or, thirdly, this power, having its germ 
in the earliest apostolic age, among the Gnostic and 
Judaizing perverters of the gospel, has its proper rise 
or outbreak in the most marked period of the world’s 
history—the dissolution of the Roman Empire—and 
has its consummation in the events, be they what 
they may, that are to usher in the millennium. Then, 
fourthly, it is an ecclesiastical power ; “in the church ;” 
assuming an ecclesiastical character. And, fifthly, it has 
certain well-marked characteristics, —not occasional out- 
breaks, but systematic developments. ; 

Let us enumerate some of these, as they occur in the 
four authorities on which we rest. 

I. The Epistle of John furnishes one characteristic 
mark, It is the crowning guilt of the Antichrist 
that he denies the Father and the Son; or that he 
denies Jesus Christ as come in the flesh. And, as 
we have already observed, it is very plain that the 
denial here intended is not an avowed but a virtual 
denial ; for it is expressly charged against those heretics 
of his own day, in whom John sees the incipient germ 
of the Antichrist. But they were not open atheists. 
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They denied the Father by implication only, in as much 
as they denied the Son. And even their denial of the 
Son was not in words. In words they owned him, and 
retained his person and his work as parts of their system. 
But it was only as a sort of blind that they did so. 
The incarnation and the atonement, as matters of specu- 
lative belief, had but a shadowy, unreal, and nominal 
homage paid to them. The actual stress of the saving 
of men’s souls was laid on other ministries and other 
means altogether; on the countless host of mediators 
with whom they peopled heaven, and on the voluntary 
humiliation, worshipping of angels, punishing of the 
body, and other the like carnal ordinances by which 
they proposed to regenerate humanity. 

II. Paul furnishes a larger number and variety of 
marks by which to identify the Antichrist:—such as, 
1. The working of the mystery of iniquity, as opposed 
to the mystery of godliness,—the mystery of iniquity 
being evidently the same leaven of Antichristian error 
to which John points ; 2. His usurping divine worship 
and authority ; 3. Practising satanic arts and lying mi- 
racles; 4. Tyrannizing over men, by means of deceit, in 
a spirit of unrighteousness, and to their utter ruin; 5. 
Apostatizing from the faith,—or from the doctrine of a 
free and full justification through faith alone; 6. False 
teaching in regard to invisible spirits, and false worship 
paid to them; 7. Hypocrisy and hardened effrontery in 
lying; 8. Interfering with the free use of marriage and 
of meats; 9. Putting silly, profane, idle, and anile stories 
instead of the truth;—and putting bodily, formal, out- 
ward exercise, instead of vital godliness. — 

III. Daniel suggests four marks—1. The spiritual 
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character of this power; it is diverse from the king- 
doms among which it springs up, and three of which it 
incorporates with itself; 2. Its great pretensions; 3. Its 
persecuting character; 4. Its changing of times and laws. 

IV. The Revelation gives many marks ;—these three 
in particular: 1. Adultery; or, in a spiritual sense, 
Idolatry ; fornication committed with kings and princes 
of the earth, and deceit practised by sorceries upon all 
nations ; 2. Blasphemy; having the name of blasphe- 
my ; being full of names of blasphemy ; and, 3. Cruelty; 
or being drunk with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus; for “in her is found 
the blood of prophets and of saints, and of all that were 
slain upon the earth ” (xviii. 24). 

Now all these notes of character may be fixed on Rome, 
if her own standards be not an imposture, and all history 
a lie.* To enlarge here is out of the question. We 
may be allowed, however, to offer a word or two, before 
we pass on, as to the corroboration which this view derives 
from the consent of interpreters. We have two distinct 
sets of witnesses in favour of it. 

I. The early fathers are unanimous in confirming two 
important principles upon which the Protestant exposi- 
tion rests. 

In the first place, they all with one accord held that the 
obstacle or hindrance in the way of the Antichrist being 
developed was the Roman Empire as it existed in its 


* We have been reminded of the shrewd observation of a worthy 
Scottish divine, who, after expatiating to his hearers on the Scrip- 
tural marks of the Antichrist, paused, and with quiet humour 
apostrophized the Papacy:—“If you are not the Beast, it’s a pity 
you are so like him! ” 
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unbroken state, and with its seat at Rome. They were 
even accustomed to make this their answer to the charge 
of disaffection against the Roman government, What 
interest have we Christians in hastening its overthrow, 
when that is to be the signal for the breaking out of our 
worst enemy ? And as the victories of the Goths and 
Vandals brought Rome at last to the brink of ruin,— 
now, they said, the revelation of the Antichrist may be 
immediately expected. Their concurrent testimony on 
this subject is of the highest value. Tradition, here, is 
fairly and competently appealed to. Paul, writing to 
the Thessalonians, refers to what was matter of notoriety 
among them, “ Ye know what withholdeth ;” while, 
for obvious reasons, he does no more than allude to 
it. The concurrent voice of all Christian antiquity settles 
the question as to what that was to which Paul thus 
alludes as a well-known article of belief in the church. 

Secondly, the fathers agree also in holding that the 
destruction of Antichrist is to be connected with the 
ushering in of the millennium. They erred, indeed, as 
was natural for men living before the time, in assign- 
ing too short an intervening space between these two 
terminal events, the breaking up of the western Romau 
Empire, and the millennial glory; and this error led 
many of them to conceive of the Antichrist as an indi- 
vidual person. They took the notes of time given by 
Daniel and John in their literal acceptation, and so made 
the period of the Antichrist’s full-blown power to be 
three and a half years, and the Antichrist himself to be a 
single tyrant. Events have thrown new light on these 
particulars. But the mistake of the fathers in regard to 
them does not diminish the weight of their authority as 
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confirming the two points of which they had the best 
means of judging; namely, first, The date of the Anti- 
christ’s full revelation ; and, secondly, The continuance 
of his reign down to the ushering in of the millennium. 

II. The Reformers, together with a long line of sub- 
sequent authorities in the Reformed Churches, are all 
at one in identifying the Pope as the Antichrist of 
Scripture. Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin ;—Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Ridley, and Jewell;—with our own 
- Knox;—may all be quoted on this side. And in later 
times, “ Mede, Brightman, Cressener, Whiston, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Bishops Newton and Hurd, William Lowth, 
Dr H. More, Daubuz, Jurieu, Vitringa, Pyle, Dr S. 
Clarke,”* may be added;—not to speak of a host of 
modern and living authorities, of whom let it suffice 
to name as among the most learned, profound, and able 
expositors any of the books of Scripture have ever had,— 
Elliott in England, and Gaussen in Geneva. 

The truth is, any difference of opinion among Protes- 
tants on this head is but of recent origin, and of very 
partial extent. Two schools of interpretation have indeed 
sprung up in opposition to the almost unbroken harmony 
of the Reformed Churches; but neither their numbers nor 
their impartiality entitle them to much consideration. 

1 The first is that which owes its origin to Germany, 
and the rationalist theologians of that country. It is 
patronized by Moses Stuart in America, and by Dr 
Davidson in England. It holds that the prophecies in the 
Revelation, and of course those also in the other passages 
connected with it, have been long ago fulfilled, hav- 

* Cunninghame’s (of Lainshaw) Church of Rome, the Apostasy, 


&c. Appendix, p. 6. 
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ing all had reference to the fall, first of Jerusalem, and 
then of Pagan Rome. Moses Stuart advocates this 
view chiefly on the ground that the suffering Christians 
in John’s day could not be expected to take much inte- 
rest in the events of a remote futurity, and that what 
John wrote for their consolation must have related more 
nearly to their present circumstances.* ‘To us it seems 
clear, on the other hand, that to believers smarting un- 
der Pagan persecution, and ready almost to despair of 
Christ’s cause, nothing could be more encouraging than 
to see, however dimly, drawn out in long perspective 
before their eyes, the entire course of the eventful voyage 
through which the church had to pass, among troubled 
_and tossing billows, until she reached at last the desired 
haven of rest. Moses Stuart’s reason, therefore, for an- 
tedating the fulfilment of the Apocalyptic predictions, 
has evidently no force in it, but the reverse. And when 
we come to the details of his exposition, we find so much 
vagueness of application, and withal so much violence 
in torturing texts and dates and facts, that we are rather 
driven. at last to the idea of the late learned Dr Arnold, 
that prophecy has no definite accomplishment at all ;— 
that it is a sort of mystical description, by anticipation, 
of the prolonged conflict of good and evil principles that 
goes on continually in the world and in the church ;—and 
that it is designed to indicate no more than the general. 
prevalence of good on the whole, amid partial and tem- 
_ porary victories of evil, and the complete triumph of the 
good over the evil at last. 

2. The other school of interpretation is that of cer- 
tain modern expounders of unfulfilled prophecy, who, 


* Commentary on the Apocalypse, vol. 1. p. 480; and passim. 
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in their anxiety to magnify the grandeur of the scenes 
connected with the coming of Christ, would reserve all 
that is terrible, as well as all that is glorious, in the 
Apocalyptic visions, for that momentous era. Hence 
they will not allow that any of the church’s history al- 
ready past, or any thing in her position now, fuifils the 
predictions respecting Antichrist; and they look for 
some monster,—some, I know not what, satanic incarna- 
tion,—as yet to rise on the astonished world, that he may 
personally cope in arms with the Saviour coming in his 
glory, and be signally overthrown in the encounter. Of 
this school, I content myself with speaking now, not 
in my own words, but in those of a profound student 
of prophecy, who on this point has rendered right good 
service to the Church of Christ;—I mean the late Mr 
Cunninghame of Lainshaw. 

“The truths which he,” Mr Burgh, “desires to subvert, 
are not of secondary but primary and vital importance. — 
They are truths which martyrs have sealed with their 
blood, and which every genuine Protestant would still - 
be ready to bear witness to, even unto death... ... 

“ In estimating the character of the Reformation and 
its transcendent importance, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that it was properly @ testumony ; and a testimony 
of a double nature. The Reformers, like the prophets 
of old, were to bear witness for the truth of God.—This 
they did in their Confessions of Faith. But, in the se- 
cond place, as the ancient prophets were witnesses against 
Israel, so were the Protestants set as witnesses agaist 
Papal Rome, the great corrupter of the truth and the 
slaughterer of the saints. This part of their testimony, 
like the former part of it, could only be fulfilled by their 
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recurring to the written Word, for to men who are not 
themselves inspired by the Holy Ghost, it is not given 
to testify against the enemies of God, or the corrupters 
of his truth, in any other way, or with any other weapons, 
than the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. 
The Reformers did accordingly (as already observed) 
fulfil this part of their testimony by their perfectly un- 
animous denunciations of Roms, as BaByLon THE Mo- 
THER oF Hartorts, and the Poprr, as the Man oF Sin. 

“¢ Now, from the last part of this testimony, it is ma- 
nifest that Mr Burgh and his brethren have entirely 
fallen ; yea, they desire to destroy it root and branch, 
flattering themselves that they have thus risen to a higher 
degree of illumination, and have left us in the vale of 
darkness. .... 

‘* No one who rejects the principles of interpretation 
_ affixing on Rome Papal and her Bishop the characters 
of Babylon and the Man of Sin is truly a Protestant, 
seeing that he has denied that which all the Reformers 
held to be the testimony of the Spirit against that idol- 
atrous church. Every such person, therefore, if the Me- 
formation be from God, is on the high road to apostasy, 
: . and all those ministers of Christ and writers 
on prophecy who deny the Papacy to be the Man of Sin 
and Rome to be the Apocalyptic Babylon, are prepar- 
ing the way for that apostasy. I care not who may be 
touched by these remarks, or who may be offended. My 
object is not to prophesy smooth things to men whom I 
believe to be betraying the cause of God ; but to bear 
witness for Christ and his insulted and rejected truth. 
There are some of them, however, to whom we would 
address a word of entreaty, beseeching them to pause, 
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and reflect, and examine, and to glorify God by confess- 
ing their errors, and to return to the real faith of the 
Protestant churches.” * 


PART SECOND. 


THE ERRORS OF POPERY TRACED UP TO THEIR ORIGIN IN 
FALLEN HUMAN NATURE. 

The corrupt tendencies of human nature exhibit 
themselves as working under every form and phase of 
the Christian profession, and in every section of the 
Christian church. Nothing is more easy, in this view, 
than to expose the Popery of many Protestants, and in- 
deed of some Protestant usages and institutions. too. 
But the essential and distinctive peculiarity of Popery 


is, that itnot merely has in it traces of fallen man’s evil 


dispositions, as Christianity upon earth must always 
more or less have; it wickedly systematizes, sanctions, 
and sanctifies them. It adapts itself to our corrupt na- 
ture ; not in the sense in which the gospel is divinely 
adapted to meet and overcome its corruption, but in a 
sense indicating a very different origin, and the contriv- 
ance of a very different sort of wisdom. ‘There is not a 
radical vice or weakness of fallen humanity of which it 
does not take advantage for consolidating its empire 
over the conscience, and fascinating the affections of 
the heart. Let a few illustrations here suflice. 
¥ I. Upon no practical point is the New Testament 
* Church of Rome, the Apostasy, &. Appendix, pp. 8-ll. We 
know of scarcely any thing more masterly than Mr Cunninghame’s 
reasoning from Scripture in this little volume,—and especially in 
the Appendix, to which we earnestly refer the reader for a fuller 
discussion of the topic, on which we have only touched. 
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more anxiously solicitous than in regard to the main- 
tenance of the spirituality of the worship of God; and 
nowhere more than here does it aim at counteracting 
the natural tendency of fallen man. Even under the 
less perfect and more carnal dispensation of the Old 
Testament, what care is taken to keep pure the worship 
of God—to keep it pure, both in respect of the object 
of worship, and in respect also of the mode of worship, 
or the way of access to the throne. And how empha- 
tically does our blessed Lord, when intimating that ex- 
ternal and formal distinctions. of time and place in 
religion are about to cease, call for a spiritual worship ! 
“God is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” “The Father seeketh 
such to worship him.”—(John iv. 23, 24.) 

But in the hands, and according to the tastes, of fallen 
man, worship evertends to become sensible. Direct inter- 
course with his Maker, is what above all things he would 
shun. He would have something interposed between 
him and God ; and that something must be palpable, 
tangible, such as his senses can grasp and realize. Thus 
the trees of the garden furnished a hiding-place for our 
first parents when they had sinned. And still the 
sinner naturally seeks a shield and shelter from too 
direct, immediate, and personal an intercourse with the 
Most High. 

The true religion, however, affords him none. On 
the contrary, the mediation of Christ, which itself must 
be spiritually apprehended, not by sight or sense, but 
by faith, confronts him, face to face, with God. It is 
not the negotiation of one who goes between estranged 

' parties, adjusting the conditions of a truce or peace, 
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while still they remain at a distance from one another. 
It is emphatically the ministry of reconciliation. it — 
brings the parties personally together; so that in Christ 
the sinner himself draws near to the unseen God, and 
has actual fellowship with him, and addresses true and 
actual worship to him. 

All this, however, is much too spiritual for the na- 
tural man ; it is too real. And, accordingly, whatever 
may be his religious profession, he contrives to discover 
some way of evading it. Hven in the purest Protestant 
communion, with the barest and baldest ritual of wor- 
ship, he will find something that he can interpose as an 
intermediate barrier between himself and his God. Sab- 
baths, sacraments, sermons,—observances of some sort,— 
will furnish what he needs or wants. To them he will 
look. On them he will lean. From them he will draw 
such confidence or comfort as he requires. They become 
‘. his mediators, his saviours, his gods. 

Thus, even in Protestantism of the most spiritual and 
simple form, there is room for idolatry; for, in an emi- 
nently emphatic sense, the formalist is an idolater,—he 
makes idols of his forms, or formalities, in which he trusts. 
; But who does not perceive the difference between 
idolatry thus sheltering itself under the services of a 
system, the whole aim and tendency of which is in the 
opposite direction, and idolatry provided for in the very 
construction of the system itself? for this is the pre- 
cise charge which we bring against Rome, not that the 
tendency of fallen man to idolatry finds a harbour in her 
communion, but that she panders to that tendency. And 
very subtilely does she do so. She has every variety of 
idol to present to every variety of worshipper. She can: 
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suitevery customer with congenial “ trees of.the garden,” 
among which he may hide himself from the presence, of 
the Lord his God. For the gross senses of the vulgar 
she has her winking Madonnas, holy coats of Treves, 
relics of dead men, fragments of the true cross, the 
wafer, the host, and so forth. For the more sentimental, 
she has her crucifixes and choice images of the saints. 
For the refined and tasteful, she has her stately temples, 
her gorgeous worship, her solemn music, and all the 
appliances of highest art. For the mystical, she has her 
whole fascinating method of the inner discipline of per- 
fection, and the raptures of a kind of sensible converse 
with the inmates of the heavenly world. This is the | 
ingenuity of Rome’s idolatry. 

Nor, in this view, need we concern ourselves much 
about the nice and subtle distinctions Popery makes, 
precisely as ancient heathenism did, between the worship 
offered to the supreme God and the adoration paid to 
subordinate lords;—or between the blind reverence of an 
idol and the more intelligent homage rendered to the 
being whom it represents. Practically, it is notorious that 
such distinctions are of no avail. Not even the most 
philosophic and rational worshippers can realize them ; 
and to the illiterate and superstitious crowd they are as 
unmeaning as analgebraic formula. And, at all events, 
we are now suggesting a far broader view, which really 
supersedes that question. We charge Rome with deli- 
berately and systematically making provision for that 
tendency in our corrupt nature, which is ever anxious 
to evade any thing like the direct dealing, either of God 
with us, or of us with God,—and ever ready, therefore, 
to set up some intermediate apparatus that may satisfy 
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our devotional instincts, without bringing us personally 


and individually into the very presence of Him who — 


“Cis a spirit,” and who “ seeketh such” to worship him 
as will “worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


wv Ul. Fallen man is intensely selfish: self, as well as 
sense, is his idol; and especially in the matter of his 
standing before God, does his undue self-esteem appear. 
Hence his unwillingness to be thoroughly humbled 
under a sense of his sin, and his reluctance to be a 
debtor, for acceptance, to grace alone. The gospel of 
Christ meets this sore evil in the heart of man by its 
doctrine of gratuitous justification, on the exclusive 
ground of the righteousness of Christ. Man is brought 
in guilty before God, without excuse, and without help. 
He receives pardon and peace as the free gift of God. 
Now, this method of acceptance is very humbling aud 
mortifying to our natural pride, And the mortification 
of it lies precisely here, that it leaves no room at ail for 
any complacency or confidence in ourselves ;—either in 
what we naturally are, or in what grace may enable us 
to be. For if we had even this last alternative to fall 
back upon, it would be something. Granting that we 
have nothing in our natural state to recommend us to the 
favour of God, still if we could acquire, or if we received 
from him, some good quality that might recommend us, 
—even that would minister some solace to our pride. 
But the gospel, setting aside all our good works and 
zood dispositions alike, whether natural to us, or wrought 
in us by the Spirit of God, thoroughly abases our self- 
‘steem. And shutting us up into the vicarious and im- 
uted righteousness of Another, as the only foundation 
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of our hope before God, makes us feel that we are no- 
thing, and that Christ is all in all. 

Now in this whole arrangement, the gospel is most 
unpalatable, as well as incomprehensible, to the natural 
mind. And, accordingly, it is not surprising that even 
in communions professing the soundest and most spiritual 
creed upon this subject, the doctrine in question should be 
_ practically evaded. To a large extent this is confessedly 


the case in all the Protestant churches. Self-righteous- \ 


ness is still the prevailing spirit in a vast proportion of 
the professed adherents of the Reformation. Men 
avowing their attachment to what Luther called the 
article, or test, of a standing or falling church,—the great 
principle of justification by faith alone,—are yet in fact 
really relying for their salvation, partly, if not chiefly, 
on their own works and services ;—looking with a mea- 
sure of confidence to some holy rite, or some holy affec- 
tion, as at least contributing something to secure their 
right standing before God. This is the tendency of our 
corrupt nature, with which Paul and the other apostles 
had from the beginning to contend, and against which 
no society of professing Christians, nor indeed the heart 
of any believing man, can ever be altogether safe. 

But the peculiar and offensive crime of Rome here 
again is, that she feeds and fosters that tendency, and 
accommodates her whole system to it. A pure church 
testifies and contends against it. A simple, sincere be- 
liever, is ever striving against it. But Rome encourages 

‘and adopts it. Her doctrine is framed in exact accord- 
ance with it, and her practice gives ample scope to it. 
Not only does she anathematize the scriptural doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, and openly teach the 
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efficacy of penance and the merit of good works ;—it is 
on this very foundation that she largely builds her moral 
power. And by playing into the hands of this very ten- 
dency of corrupt humanity, she gains and retains her 
hold over it. She deals with every man on the footing 
of his needing to work out a righteousness of his own 
for his reconciliation to God, and his peace with God, 
And reserving to herself the right, in every case, to de- 
termine and prescribe what that righteousness is to be, 
she becomes the keeper of his conscience, and the arbiter 
of hisdoom. Her entire machinery of auricular confes- 
sion, penance, absolution, pilgrimages, alms, ave-marias, 
pater-nosters, beads, and blessings,—is nothing else than 
the most consummate adaptation the wit of Satan could 
devise to the natural self-righteousness of man ;—not to 
correct, but to foster it; not to get it subdued under the 
glorious grace of the blessed gospel, but to rivet it deeper, 
—and then—to make her own use of it! 


III. The natural man has a sense of his obligation — 


under the authority and law of God, but he has at the 
same time a strong tendency to evade that obligation, 
or to modify it. Instead of the entire obedience of 
heart and life which the law requires, he is ever prone 
to substitute either something less than that obedience, 
or something different from it. The gospel of the grace 
of God méets that tendency, by establishing the law, in 
all its breadth and spirituality, as still binding upon the 
believer, and by writing it in his heart, and putting it 
in his inward part. It confirms the obligation of holy 
obedience, and inspires the motive of holy obedience,— 
which is love. This indeed is one chief recommenda- 
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tion of the doctrine of free grace, first, that it provides 
- for the sinner being reinstated in the position in which 
alone he can freely serve God—the position of accept- 
ance and peace; and secondly, that it promises that 
effectual working of the Holy Spirit in the heart, which 
will enable him to feel, and live, and act, according to his 
position. 

‘Still the tendency of the corrupt heart is to tamper 
with the holy law of God ; and this tendency also, like 
the others, is largely manifested in the purest churches. 
How many in every Protestant congregation are found 

' practically accommodating the morality of the New Tes- 
‘ tament to their own convenience, or their own tastes. 

But here again, the crime of Rome, the “ lawless one,” 

is, that what is incidental in other communions is syste- 
matic in hers; and what is contrary to their whole scope 
and spirit is of the very essence of hers. Popery scruples 
not to take liberties with the divine law; and she does 
‘so in two ways, adapted with admirable skill to the dif- 
ferent classes of persons with whom she has to deal. For 
there are two extremes here, to both of which she can 
most adroitly minister. | 

1. Has she to manage commonplace, worldly souls, — 
such as are the great majority of the members of her 
communion; persons that wish to do their business and 
take their ease in this life, without forfeiting their hope 
of safety in the life tocome? These are very willing 
to compound with Rome. And Rome is very willing 
to compound with them. It is not convenient for them 
to be altogether so devout and virtuous as the strict law of 
God might be held to require. And it 1s very convenient 
for Rome to take at their hands an amount and kind 
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of virtue and devotion that, if not so acceptable to God, 
may be at least more profitable to herself. How plau- 
sibly a bargain can be struck between the parties ;—with 
what smooth hypocrisy, Rome pretending great zeal for 
God, and they pretending great reverence for the church, 
she and they can mutually come to an accommodation ; 
—all the world knows! 

2. But there is another class, in the opposite extreme, 
to whom also Rome has to adapt herself. These are 
_they for whom the ordinary morality of the gospel is 
not good enough. They are of an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, visionary, mystical. Duty will not satisfy them. 
To live godly in Christ Jesusis a small attainment in their 
eyes, and an insufficient expression of their gratitude and 
love. Itmight seem, indeed, as if it had been expressly 
to counteract this tendency that our Lord himself said, 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” Seek not any 
other way of testifying your love than the plain path of 
obedience. Ah! but merely to obey is a poor thing after 
all. We would aim at something extra. We would wish 
to have some spontaneous testimony of our love to Jesus 
to offer to him. We would not merely do what he com- 
mands ;—we would do something else ;—-we would do 
something more. 

For this phase also of man’s tendency to trifle with 
God’s law, “the lawless one” knows how to provide. He 
has his works of supererogation. He has his discipline 
of perfection. He has the sharp ascetic severities that 
soothed the pride of Loyola, and the sweet. seraphic 
communings with heaven that fed the mysticism of Fe- 
nelon. He has his merit of celibacy, and his idolatrous 


praise of the virgin state. He can commission the 
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x hermit Peter to kindle Richard’s soul in the wars of 


Palestine ; and in the lonely cloisters of many an abbey, 
he can reward with visionary raptures the meritorious 
devotion of many a recluse. 


- Thus ‘by turns,—accommodating the morality of the ° 


Bible tothe convenience of the worldly, and refining upon 


it for the satisfaction of the devout,—he can meet the © 


desires of all. For some, the law is too pure and high ; 
for others, it is not pure and high enough. For some, 
the exact observance of the seventh commandment 
would be too severe a yoke; for others, the chastity of 
married life is nothing,—a pure and perpetual virginity 
alone will suit the aspirations of their souls. Some are 
in circumstances in which a dispensation from rigid vir- 
tue must be conceded, or a commutation, in the shape 
of fine or penance, must be accepted. Others are so si- 
tuated and so disposed that they must be gratified with 
~ the idea of soaring far aloft, above and beyond the aver- 
age grace and goodness of ordinary saints. But Rome 
can suit them all. 


IV. One other instance of Rome's unscrupulous skill 
we must briefly notice. One of the strongest general 
tendencies in the natural mind is to seek something de- 
finite, something precise, something that can be exactly 


soul in its religious experience. There is an extreme 

dislike of the vagueness, or want of explicitness and 

distinctness, that seems to characterize the evangelical 

system. There is something so intangible, so unsub- 

stantial, so evanescent, about the doctrine of faith, that 

men grow weary of trying to grasp it; and there seems 
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so much room for doubt and hesitancy as to our spiri~ 
tual state, that we begin to long for something plainer 
and more palpable. We would like simply to be told 
what we must do, and to do it, and to have done with 


it. We would feel it a relief to be rid of the sort of 
undefined responsibility that lies upon us, and to be — 


blindly tutored and led in a safe way. € 
This is a state of mind more or less common to all ; 
but it is often apt to grow strongest and most intolerable 
in the most earnest and the most deeply-exercised hearts. 
Tossed and agitated upon an ever unsettled sea, unable 
to see a clear light, or to stear a certain course, the 
restless soul would fain surrender itself to any one that 
will only undertake, through whatever perils, to guide 
it at last infallibly into the blessed haven of peace. 
Every minister of the gospel—every Christian man 
accustomed to intercourse with his fellows—knows the 
extreme difficulty of dealing with a case like this. All 
ordinary means of grace seem to lose altogether their effi- 
cacy. All Bible promises are misconstrued and misap- 


plied. The poor sufferer reads them all as holding out : 
hope perhaps to others, but only writing bitter things 
against himself. The very gospel itself is felt to be sha- 


dowy and unreal. 


It is indeed a sore temptation of Satan, j in which the 


best earthly help may for a long time seem to be vain, 


and the most friendly voice, pressing home most affec- 1 
tionately the assurances of a full and free salvation, may =~ 


be but as the sound of one singing a pleasant song, or 
uttering an idle tale. Oftentimes we can but weep, 


and wait, and wrestle—urging the old gospel theme even — 


on unwilling ears,—plying the old weapons,—against 
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hope believing in hope,—and having much to do to . 
continue in prayer and not to faint. ! 
But Popery has a more summary and short-hand 


method. And if ever the devil comes disguised as an 
angel of light, it is when Rome draws near to minister to 


such an awakened and anxious soul. For she can minis- 
ter to a mind thus diseased. Stealthily and cautiously 
she can approach the tossed and troubled bed, and with 


tender hand administer the needful opiate. With all 


possible kindness, she can volunteer to manage the un- 
easy patient. She can relieve him of his intolerable 
load of undefined responsibility, and endless uncertainty 
and doubt. She can prescribe for him ;—and her pre- 
scription will be explicit and distinct enough. He will 
have no difficulty in understanding her method, and 
going through her routine. Let him confess and be ab- 
solved. Let him eat the very flesh of the Lord, and be 
fed. Let him surrender himself into the hands of a 
ghostly director, who will be ever ready, at any mo- 


- ment, to tell him to a’ very nicety what he must do, and 


how he may be effectually relieved. 

Ah! but what follows? The smooth and subile 
priest has him ever after in his grasp. He dare not 
struggle any more. He is wholly at the mercy of his 
specious and wily comforter. © 

And right tenaciously, right tightly, will Rome hold 
her grasp of such a victim. Aye, and just in proportion 
to the tenderness of his conscience and his susceptibi- 
lity of spiritual awakening, will be the prolonged and 
cruel severity of his bondage. Never will Rome give 
into his own hands a sure charter of peace. Never will 
she suffer his heart to rejoice in the full assurance of 
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hope. Her consolations she will alternate with ever re- 
curring alarms. Tor, to the last he must be kept de- 
pendant upon her,—thankful forany occasional relief she 
may give—tantalized by incessant vicissitudes of gloom 
and gladness—now in doubt, and again, under Rome’s 
directions, reassured ; yet never allowed unreservedly to 
rejoice in the light of his heavenly Father's reconciled 
countenance,—and never fairly and finally delivered from 
the bondage of that fear which hath torment,—until he 
is dismissed at last, anointed and annealed, through the 
portal of death, ‘to the pains of purgatory, and the dim 
prospect of a distant heaven. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TOWARDS POPERY AND PAPISTS. 


The duty of Protestants towards Popery and Papists, 
as deducible from the views now submitted, we can 


only indicate in the briefest possible way, suggesting a 
few thoughts, but without attempting either to illustrate 
or to enforce them. | 

I. Let the actual character of Popery, as delineated 
in the infallible. revelation of God, be thoroughly appre- 
hended. This is one great advantage of the Scriptural 
argument which we have been tracing, that it gives us 
a divine key, beforehand, to the whole plot of the ad- 
versary. We are not merely left to judge of Popery in 
its historical development, as we may judge of any other 
error, or root of evil, that makes progress upon earth. 
We are not limited to the exercise of our own judgment 
on the several features of character it may display, as 
compared with the general strain of inspired teaching. 
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We have specific marks of identification furnished to us 
- in anticipation. So that we do not deal with Popery as 
with an accidental offender. We have the criminal de- 
scribed as in a hue-and-cry. We recognise in Popery 
a predicted and precondemned sinner. We arrest him 
in the name of the God of the Bible. We do not treat 
him as one of many fallible instructors; we do not class 
his errors along with those to which every human 


teacher is liable; we single him out as having an iden- 


tity all his own. He is not merely Antichristian. He is 
the Antichrist. 

II. Let the unchangeableness of his character, and the 
inevitable certainty of his doom, be fully and firmly 
made an article of our faith. He is an incorrigible 
offender. He is under a sentence that admits of no re- 
prieve. He is the antagonist of Christ, during the whole 
period of the church’s widowhood on earth, causing her 
to bewail her widowhood all the more sadly. It is only 
the harlot whom he inspires, who says, ‘I sit as a queen; 
Iam no widow.” No sooner did Christ leave his church, 
than,—taking advantage of his absence, and of the inabi- 
lity of his people to acquiesce in the dispensation of the 
Spizit,—this rival power began to put forth his arts;— 
substituting form for life, and an earthly fellowship for the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. The overthrow of Pa- 
gan Rome made way for its unblushing development. 
And the Lord, when he brings his church into millennial 
glory, is to find his adversary as ravenous and rampant 
as ever. Popery is to be judged, and not reformed. 

III. Let the case of God’s people, involved in Popery’s 
snares, awaken our lively sympathy, and call forth our 
utmost efforts. We do not reciprocate the horrid judg- 
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ment of Popery, which pronounces an anathema on all 
out of her pale. Rome restricts the grace of the gospel 
to her own adherents. We do not deny the possibility 
of salvation within her communion. We believe that 
many Romanists will meet us around the throne,—saved, 
not by Rome, however, but in spite of Rome ; not by the 
peculiarities of Romish doctrine and practice, but by that 
measure of the common light of Christianity which, asa 
means of getting her own peculiarities accepted, Rome has 
been fain still to tolerate. But what then? Should this 
slacken our zeal in seeking to rescue men from Rome’s 
false and cruel tyranny? Nay, let us calculate the fearful 
odds there are against a soul’s salvation in that dark and 
polluted den of Antichrist, which may admit indeed a 
ray or two of heaven’s truth, but only as the squalid 
dungeon admits, through its narrow slit, a gleam of hea- 
ven’s light. Nor.let us ever forget that the whole 
fabric of Rome’s tyranny is doomed. The kingdom is 
to be destroyed. Babylon is to be consumed. And 
the nearer the catastrophe comes, the greater must be the 
peril of all the inmates of the devoted city. Lot might 
be living safely in Sodom for years, until the night before 
the storm of fire and brimstone. But it would have been 
fatal to him if he had lingered another hour, after that 
sad morning’s sun was risen upon the earth. So the 
_mearer we come to the time when the joyous shout is to 
fill all heaven—‘“ Babylon is fallen, is fallen,’—the more 
does it concern us to echo the cry which heaven now 
gives forth—‘ Come out of her, my people.” ! 
IV. Finally, let the real power of Popery be esti- 
mated, as a power that is not merely recognised as for- 
 midable in Scripture, but must be felt as formidable in 
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the hearts of men. It is easy to speak of priestcraft— 
pious fraud, imposture, and so forth. It is easy to re- 
present Popery as irrational and absurd. But let it be 
remembered that Popery has these two elements of 
strength which it is most unwise and unsafe to underrate: 
It is a very plausible counterfeit of true Christianity. And 
it is a very winning solicitor for the confidence of cor- 
rupt humanity. Nor, as regards ourselves and our chil- 
dren, let us ever forget the very peculiar and pointed 
words of Paul, when, speaking of those whom Popery’s 
unrighteous and deceitful arts destroy, he explains, as 
it were, the reason of their thus perishing :—“ Because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might 
be saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong 
- delusion, that they should believe a lie; that they all 
might be damned who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness” (2 Thess. ii. 10-12). 
Let the double danger be well noted. For two rea- 
sons, the victims of Popery’s satanic lies are here said 
to perish :—first, because they receive not savingly the 
love of the truth ;—and, secondly, because God sends 
them strong delusion that they should believe a lie. Not 
only by natural consequence, but by a special and judi- 
cial visitation of God, their rejection of the truth lays 
them open to the seductive falsehoods of the apostasy. 
Let the pure gospel be brought near to any soul,—let 
it be plied with evangelical influence, so as often to be 
within a hair’s-breadth of relenting,—and yet after all 
stop short of a full acceptance of the free salvation ;—that 
soul has undergone a sad process of preparation for lapsing 
into Romish error. Thus exercised, an earnest man can 
scarcely find rest again in mere indifference; and if he 
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does not land in blank infidelity, it is almost certain 
that he will find refuge in the bosom of the infallible — 
church. In times of spiritual awakening, a result like 

this is apt to become but toocommon. Some half-cen- 

tury ago, when an evangelical profession was rare, and 

men’s spirits were not much stirred on religious matters, 

—we might be tolerably secure, in a sort of sturdy ra- 

tionalism, against the absurdities of the Romish creed. 

But it is far otherwise now. There is such a measure 
of revival, and so close a contact of the gospel with the 

minds and hearts of all, as to make the risk most for- 

midable, that if we and our children are not converted to 

the love of the truth as it is in Jesus, we may be driven 

to seek refuge for our uneasy consciences within the 

arms of the Antichrist. And when to this risk we 

add the appalling intimation, that one thus subjected to 

true Divine influences, and subjected in vain, is not 

merely left to the natural operation of the law of spiritual 
reaction to which we have referred, but is judicially vi- 
sited by God himself with the spirit of strong delusion, 

believing a lie, what an insight have we into the secret 

of Rome’s proselytism in an age of thoughtfulness and 

spiritual life! And what a motive to see to it that we 

and our children are, by God’s grace, not almost but 

altogether persuaded to be Christians ! 


THE END. 
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EDINBURGH '! JOHNSTONE AND HUNTER, PRINTERS, 104 HIGH STREET 


ERRATA. 


In the Lecture on the Idolatry of Romanism, by the Rev. W. 
Thomson, the following Errata occur, which the reader is requested 
to correct :— 


Page 23, eighth line from bottom, for ‘sinful humanity,” read 
fo} 9 a 9 >) 
* sinless humanity.” 
Page 26, sixteenth line from bottom, for ‘‘ Maria,” read “‘ Maris.” 
Page 28, eleventh line from top, for “ jems,” read “ gems.” 
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